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MOLIERE—HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 


OnE of the anomalies of literary his- 
tory is that it has often been the lot 
of those men who have contributed 
largely to the mirth or recreation of 
others to endure a more than ordi- 
nary share of misery and want in 
their own lives. The most entertain- 
ing portions of literature have been 
written by men whose hearts have 
been bowed down by sorrow, and at 
moments when that sorrow has been 
heaviest. It was in the gloom of a 
mother’s death, deepened by his own 
poverty, that Johnson penned the 
charming tale of “ Rasselas ;” it was 
in the chill desolation of a bare and 
fireless garret ‘that poor Goldsmith, 
the beloved vagrant of literature, 
sketched the brightest pictures of do- 
mestie happiness the world has ever 
had ; it was from a sick bed, in sore 
distress, and in a necessitous exile 
that Tom Hood shook all England 
with laughter. The enchantment of 
Scott, the satire of Jerrold, half the 
pues of English wit and humour, have 

en thrown out by genius in its 
most sorrowful moments. The sub- 
ject of this brief memoir fell under 
the same fatality ; it was his destiny, 
though harrassed by the greatest do- 
mestic calamities which can befal a 
man, to amuse the most fastidious 
court that ever gathered round the 
throne of a monarch so fastidious as 
Louis Quatorze—to depict upon the 
stage, in all the sprightliness and bril- 
liancy of comedy, the very domestic 
sorrows to which he was a victim— 
to submit the wretchedness of his 
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own existence to the alembic of his 
wit and reproduce it for the amuse- 
ment of others—to satirize the faith- 
lessness of wives and the jealousy of 
husbands, his own wife being notori- 
ously faithless, and himself torn by 
the pangs of a well founded jealousy. 
Such was the vocation of this great 
poet, whose woes, whose works, and 
whose surroundings we shall proceed 
to delineate, not only as a phase of 
human life worthy of contemplation, 
but more especially as a picture of 
that marvellous episode in human 
history known as the times of Louis 
Quatorze, when there were gathered 
together in one spot more glory and 
more shame, more sons of genius, and 
more daughters of infamy, more pul- 
pit oratory, and more open vice than 
could be well found in the same 
limited period in the history of an 
other country. It seemed as thoug 
art, science, and every effort of genius 
had been exhausted to make the 
court of that monarch one of the 
randest spectacles upon which men 
ad ever gazed; and yet mingled 
with all that grandeur, that gorgeous 
life, that endless gaiety, was the fatal 
element of ruin—just as in some of 
the productions of the great masters 
of music, when the harmony mounts 
to its highest pitch, there is to be 
heard an undertone of discord—a 
wail stealing up through the volume 
of melody like a wail of human suf- 
fering ; so in this loud boisterous joy 
there was already audible the under- 
tone of an oppressed and crushed 
l 



























































































































































































































































































































































4 Moliére—His Life and Times. 


people crying out against a count 
neglected, and an exchequer well nig 
exhausted. The life of Molitre has 
also this interest for us—he was the 
father of French comedy, of which 
our English school is merely the ille- 
gitimate offspring. We shall en- 
deavour then to set forth the character 
of this man fairly and impartially, 
not to exaggerate his virtues, nor to 
ignore his vices, but to represent him 
as he was—not merely Moliére the 
poet, nor Moliére the injured hus- 
yvand, nor Molitre the King's fa- 
vourite, but Molitre the man—elevated 
far above his fellows by the glory of 
his genius, but united to them by 
those strong links of frailty and sor- 
row which bind all humanity into 
one common brotherhood. It will be 
necessary at the outset to state that 
his real name was not Moliére, but 
Poquelin, and the reason for this 
change we shall notice in the proper 
order of events. 

Jean Baptiste Poquelin was born 
in Paris on the 15th of January, 
1622, in the Rue St. Honoré, in a 
house at the corner of the Rue des 
Vieilles Etuves, where the fountain 
erected to his memory now stands. 
His father was an upholsterer, his 
mother’s father was an upholsterer, 
therefore he may be said to have de- 
scended from a generation of uphol- 
sterers. His father, however, appears 
not to have been an upholsterer in 
thecommon Wardour-street furniture- 
shop acceptation of the term, but held 
the appointment of valet-de-chambre 
tapissier to the King—that is, he had 
the honour of looking after the Grand 
Monarque’s_ bedsteads. Naturally 
enough these worthy people were 
anxious to keep such an appointment 
in the family, and in order to prevent 
the office of royal valet-de-chambre 
tapissier from passing into other 
hands than those of a Poquelin, young 
Jean Baptiste was sent into the shop 
to learn his father’s profession, with 
the brilliant ambition before his eyes 
of being one day elevated to his 
father’s dignity. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing, more especially in these 
times of universal knowledge and 
cheap science, to find here and there 
a young gentleman whose energies 
have been devoted at the shrine of 
some useful profession, say shoe- 
making, to conceive a disgust for the 
monotony or the obscurity of his occu- 
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pation, and to interpret that disgust 
into the possession of a soul above 
his calling. It isthe common fallacy 
of aspiring youth, but the converse is 
none the less true, that where the 
divine spark of genius does exist, it 
will and must rebel against the com- 
mon drudgery of life—will burst all 
bonds—leave home, shelter, and com- 
fort to go out upon that purseless, 
scripless mission which has so often 
ended in the martyrdom of poverty 
and death. Something of this young 
Poquelin felt, for at the age of four- 
teen, although his education extended 
no further than reading, writing, and 
the elements of common arithmetic, 
he began to show signs of a restless 
impatience with his occupation and 
condition. The spark just glowing in 
his bosom was unconsciously fanned 
into a flame by his grandfather, who, 
being passionately fond of the theatre, 
used to take his little grandson with 
him to the Hotel de Bourgogne to see 
the very broad burlesque representa- 
tions then in vogue. Gradually the 
child’s imagination kindled, even at 
those exaggerated personifications of 
life, and that longing for the stage 
which, like its kindred longing for the 
sea, seems to form one of the most 
dangerous of all youthful diseases, 
arose in his soul. One day the father 
met the old man and child returning 
from the theatre. ‘‘ What,” said he, 
indignantly, “do you want to make 
a player of the boy?’ ‘“ Would to 
heaven,” said the grandfather, “ he 
were as good a one as Bellerose.” 
The youth must have clung tenderly 
to the old man during this period, 
for the theatre was a bond of union 
between them, and no doubt poured 
the tale of his sorrows into his grand- 
sire’s ears, for we find him standing 
up for the child subsequently when 
the question assumed a more serious 
form. But the picture of the old 
grayheaded man fast going out of 
the world, and the child, full of ani- 
mation, just coming in, hurrying 
hand in hand to the temple of the 
drama, is strikingly suggestive of the 
marvellous fascination which that 
species of representation has always 
exerted upon the human mind. It is 
the sublimation of all others—of his- 
tory, poetry, and in fact of every 
means by which human life can be 
laid before the mind, because it puts 
them all in action—the spectator 
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under the charm of the written page, 
or the narrator’s voice is passively 
interested, but placed before the stage 
becomes as it were inspired with the 
action of the piece—the sympathetic 
chord is struck—he watches the vil- 
lain plot—he follows step by step 
after him in the deadly chase—he 
suffers with injured innocence—he 
undergoes the pangs of conscious 
guilt—he lives and moves through all 
the sinuosities of the plot, is hurried 
through the varied incidents of a life- 
course in the space of a few hours, 
and goes away with the result—the 
teaching of that life fastened in his 
heart. No wonder then that in every 
age of the world the stage has been 
the most fascinating and most power- 
ful of all the instruments brought to 
bear upon the human intellect—that 
ithas played a prominent part in both 
morals and politics—that whilst in 
some phases of its history it has done 
injury to social purity, yet in others 
it has figured boldly and prominently 
in the battle for national freedom. 
No wonder that its teachings sink 
more deeply into the mind than any 
other, nor that its representations are 
the delight of both the aged and the 
young. It ranks in the world as a 
power next in order to the pulpit and 
the press, and the only marvel is that 
it has ever been allowed to pander to 
the corruptions of licentious manners, 
or the wantonness of a vitiated taste. 
Young Poquelin, the incipient valet ta- 
pissier, at the age of fourteen fell under 
the influence of this powerful charm, 
and the weary routine, the dull mate- 
rial drudgery of his occupation became 
unendurable. He made anapplication 
to his father to be educated for some 
other walk in life more congenial to 
his feelings. In this he was warmly 
supported by the grandfather, and at 
last was sent to school to the College 
of Clermont, conducted by the Jesuits. 
Five years were spent under the care- 
ful and patient training of these ex- 
traordinary men, who have reared 
and presented to the world some of 
its greatest ornaments. During this 
period he went through the regular 
curriculum, including rhetoric and 
philosophy, and no doubt it was under 
the severe and scholarly training of 
those men (whose achievements as 
educators a difference of faith need 
never prevent our admiring) that his 
taste was formed, and his ear for the 
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music of accurate versification de- 
veloped. It was the smoothness and 
polish of his verses, and the exquisite 
delicacy of many of his expressions 
which, in after years, contributed 
much to the success of his dramatic 
compositions, and attracted the re- 
fined taste of Louis. In this school 
he also made some useful acquaint- 
ances—the Prince de Conti, Chapelle 
and Bernier. A friendship was formed 
between him and Chapelle, who had 
for a tutor the philosopher Gassendi, 
and young Poquelin was introduced 
by his companion to the great teacher, 
who at once detected the intellectual 
life springing up in the lad, and 
gladly admitted him to his conferences. 
At the feet of this master the future 
poet received the philosophic bent 
which impresses its character on so 
many of his plays, and acquired that 
power of metaphysical analysis essen- 
tially necessary to the making of a 
great dramatist. At last the time 
came when he must leave the calm 
retirement of the college, the contem- 
plation of elevated subjects, the voice 
of the great philosopher, and go out 
into the rough noisy world, nay even 
back to the dusty drudgery of his old 
trade. Circumstances had arisen 
which made it necessary that he 
should take his father’s office, and 
accompany the King, Louis XIIL, to 
Narbonne. This took place in the year 
1641, he being only nineteen. From 
that time to 1645 there is no authen- 
tic evidence of what became of him, 
since during that period the office of 
valet tapissier was for some reason 
suspended. Certain writers say that 
he studied law at Orleans; but, in 
any case, in the year 1645 he re- 
appeared at Paris, with all his theat- 
rical longings revived. 

It was the fashion at that time to 
represent pieces in private amongst 
friends, and-the next trace we have 
of young Poquelin is as a member of 
one of these societies, composed of a 
troop of actors whom he persuaded to 
form themselves intoa permanent com- 
pany, and give ene : 
they consented, placed him at their 
head, and were soon established at 
the TennisCourt of the Croix Blanche, 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. It 
was at this point in his history that 
the future poet changed his name to 
that of Moliére, and none of his friends 
could ever induce him to divulge his 
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reasons for that change; the name 
itself is supposed to have been sug- 


gested to him by a book, much read 
then, called “La Polixtne,” written 
by one Molitre, who had been an ac- 
tor, but the motive has often excited 
much curious but useless speculation, 
and still remains open as a point to 
which that quaint research so fond of 
groping after historic impossibilities 
may be harmlessly and, perhaps, ad- 
vantageously directed. 

Henceforth our hero appeared in 
the world as Molitre, not an uncom- 
mon name in Paris, but one around 
which he was to shed a halo of glory. 
The enterprises of the youthful com- 
pany were not blessed with success, 
and Molitre suggested a trip into the 
provinces by way of experiment. In 
this company was a lady, destined to 
exert great influence over his after 
life ; though a spinster, she went by 
the name of Madame Béjart, being 
encumbered with a little daughter, 
whose father’s name was Modéne, and 
hedwelt in Avignon, atrifling domestic 
perplexity in which theatrical people 
are sometimes involved. Armande 
Béjart was then only a child, but be- 
tween the mother and Molitre there 
arose an intimacy, to express which we 
plain-speaking English have no polite 
word, and are compelled to fall back 
upon our more polished neighbours 
and call it a liaison. We shall have 
to revert to this again at a later period, 
but we insert the incident here in its 
chronological order, and pass on. 
The troupe visited several provincial 
towns with considerable success, dur- 
ing which time, extending over about 
ten years, Molitre wrote many pieces, 
now, unfortunately, lost ; one brought 
out at Bordeaux was called “La 
Thébaide,” and failed, but the farces 
were very successful. The names of 
some of these lost treasures were the 
“Médécin Volant,” “Les Docteurs 
Rivaux,” “Le Maitre d’Ecole,” “ Le 
Docteur Amoureux.” They also had 
the honour of being sent for to Lan- 

edoc by the Prince de Conti, who, 

aving noticed the rising company in 
Paris, and ibly moved by old 
college associations, had patronized 
them by sending for them to play at 
his hotel. 

In the year 1653, and in the 
thirty-first year of his age, Molitre 
brought out at Lyons the comedy of 
“J’Etourdi,” the first of his works 
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which has reached us; it achieved a 
brilliant success; his style was no 
doubt acquiring character, and his 
conceptions were original. At Beziers 
the year following he produced the 
“Dépit Amoureux,” in five acts. 
The fame of the Illustre Théatre 
(such was the name they had assumed) 
began to be noised abroad. The suc- 
cess of “L’ Etourdi” was the means of 
breaking up two other companies in 
Lyons, the principal members of 
which came to the fortunate Molitre 
and begged to be engaged by him. 
Thus were introduced to the theatre, 
amongst others, two additional ladies 
who were, in turn, destined to play 
sad havoc with the somewhat sus- 
ceptible heart of the rising poet, 
Mademoiselle Dupare and Mademoi- 
selle de Brie. The Prince de Conti 
having, in a fit of passion, struck his 
private secretary, the poet Sarrasin, 
across the temples with a poker, “of 
which,’ as the old chronicle says, 
“he died,” offered the vacancy to his 
friend Molitre, who, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, more especially 
the Prince himself, declined the 
honour. The reasons assigned were, 
his inaptitude for the post, his love 
for the stage, and the interests of his 
company, who now looked up to him 
as their protector ; but it is not im- 
one that the bright eyes of 
fadeleine Béjart, in whose toils he 
lay captive, had their influence on his 
decision, nor was the prospect en- 
couraging for one poet to enter into 
the service of a man who had already, 
disregarding the sanctity of the “genus 
vatum,” despatched another with a 
poker. Molitre preferred remaining 
with his company, and working at his 
desk. Mademoiselle Dupare, who had 
been in the establishment a short 
time, now began to attract the sus- 
ceptibility of Molitre, the liaison 
withMadame Béjart notwithstanding. 
This young lady was handsome, 
haughty, and cold, she entertained a 
high opinion of her own talents, and 
also, like many other better people, 
had decided notions on the subject of 
rank. It was Molitre’s misfortune to 
fall really and deeply in love with 
this beautiful creature, and breaking 
away from the illicit relationship 
already contracted, he wrote the best 

arts he could for Mademoiselle 

upare, endeavoured to win her good 
graces, and ultimately laid his heart 
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at her feet, and offered to make her 
his wife. Incapable of detecting the 
genius of Molitre, Mademoiselle Du- 
pare firmly rejected his offer, and de- 
clined yoking herself to the fortunes 
of a man who, as far as she could per- 
ceive, was destined to drag out the 
precarious Jife of a vagrant stage 
inanager. In vain did Molitre press 
his suit, she remained callous to both 
his tears and his prayers ; for a whole 
year he bravely besieged that invin- 
cible fortress, laid his plans before 
her, implored her to have pity upon 
him, submitted reams of impassioned 
poetry to her inspection—and we can 
imagine what the love poetry of a 
Moliére would be—but to no purpose, 
she remained unmoved, and only grew 
the more haughty and disdainful, 
until at last the poor beaten soldier 
raised the siege, and fell into a moody 
melancholy. But whilst Molitre was 
wasting his breath in sighs, and his 

aper in poetry upon Mademoiselle 

upare, another heart was under- 

oing in secret similar tortures for 

im. So that this company of pro- 


fessional players, like every other 
family in the world, had their little 


private drama amongst themselves in 
addition to their public representa- 
tions. Medenadietite de Brie, who 
joined the theatre at the same time as 

ademoiselle Dupare, was the very 
opposite of that lady in disposition ; 
in proportion as the other was cold, 
haughty, and imperious, so was she 
warm-hearted,gentle,and affectionate ; 
she very soon appreciated Moliére’s 
genius, and as he with Mademoiselle 
Dupare, so she with him fell desper- 
ately in love, but was compelled to 
conceal her feelings, and watch with 
emotions which can be readily im- 
agined the man for whom she was 
dying, on his knees before one who 
turned a deaf ear to his entreaties. 
By-and-by these two globules met. 

ademoiselle de Brie detected in the 
abject grief of Molitre that the sen- 
tence had been passed irrevocably, 
and whether she in womanly charity 
gently assumed the oflice of consoler, 
or whether he made her a confession 
of his sorrows, it is impossible to as- 
certain, but in some mysterious way 
this most dangerous relationship of 
consoler and consoled sprung up be- 
tweenthem, when pity, inspired bylove, 
‘was soon met by love springing from 
gratitude, and Molitre’s blighted heart 
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was resuscitated under the smiles of 
Mademoiselle de Brie. 

We are compelled again to revert 
to the word liaison, to characterize 
this new alliance ; but Molitre, by 
giving it that form, committed the 
greatest error of his life. Her affec- 
tion for him was genuine and pure ; 
for it lasted to the day of her death ; 
and had he married her he would 
have been spared the long years of 
misery, which, no doubt, killed him 
at last—but it was not so; acting 
under the impulse of some motive 
known only to himself, or perhaps 
not even known to himself, he made 
this devoted creature his mistress, 
who would have been a faithful wife 
to him all his days, at the very time, 
too, when he had striven hard to 
marry a woman who cared nothing 
for him, and would have sacrificed 
him at any moment. Every man in 
his life has his golden opportunity ; 
there comes a moment when he picks 
up the pearl of happiness—that pearl 
of great price lying in his path, but 
failing to recognise it, casts it from 
him, like a wayward child, and dies 
in poverty. For five years they lived 
together in the greatest happiness, 
during which time Moliére travelled, 
and wrote, acquired fame and fortune; 
but, as we have sketched his love 
adventures during this period, we 
must go back to review his dramatic 
career, before we delineate the event 
which broke up this connexion with 
her who loved him, “ not wisely, but 
too well,” and launched him out on a 
sea of troubles, in which years after- 
wards he went down a shattered 
wreck. After declining the post of 
private secretary to the Prince de 
Conti, in 1654, Moliére and his com- 
pany wandered about from town to 
town until the year 1658, when he 
began to entertain the notion of try- 
ing once more to establish himself in 
Paris. Accordingly, they made their 
way towards the north, and during 
the summer established themselves 
at Rouen. Moliére soon obtained 
from Philip of Orleans permission to 
dedicate the services of his company 
to him; and by this Prince he was 
introduced tothe King. The theatre 
accorded to him was in the Salle des 
Gardes of the Louvre, and the com- 
pany took the name of the Troupe de 

Tonsieur. Moliére was now approach- 
ing the turning point in his career— 
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that event which decided his future 
life, and gave to France one of her 
most renowned dramatists. He was 
to play before the King, the greatest 
monarch of the age ; treated by his 
a almost as a demigod, ap- 
proached with feelings akin to reve- 
rence ; a man endowed with the most 
fastidious taste—a keen appreciation 
of intellectual excellence, and a rea- 
diness to acknowledge and reward it, 
which has redeemed his memory from 
half his vices. Before this royal critic 
Moliére and his company were to 
perform the “Nicomede” of Corneille, 
a piece wholly unsuited to actors who 
had been trained to represent, not 
the great solemnities of life which go 
to form tragedy, but the commoner 
every-day passions and follies which 
fall under the treatment of the comic 
muse. As a natural consequence, 
they failed in making any marked 
impression upon Louis; but at the 
conclusion of the piece Moliére, who 
perceived the effect which such a 
complete fiasco would have upon that 
monarch, hurried forward to the foot- 
lights, and demanded permission to 
say a few words of explanation. In 
this speech, he told the King how 
unsuitable the piece selected was for 
his company, and begged to be allowed 
to perform before his Majesty one of 
the more entertaining plays which he 
had produced with so much success 
in the provinces. Luckily for Moliére, 
Louis gave his consent, and selected 
from the two pieces mentioned “ Les 
Trois Docteurs Amoreux” and “ Le 
Maitre d’Ecole,” the former, which 
was played so well, and succeeded 
in amusing the King and court so 
thoroughly, that Louis at once autho- 
rized him to establish his company in 
Paris, at the theatre of Le Petit 
Bourbon. It was with considerable 
trepidation that he prepared his 
pieces for a Parisian audience ; for, 
with the modesty of true genius, he 
entertained a very humble opinion of 
his own powers and productions ; and 
though convinced of his complete 
success in the provinces, always la- 
boured under an apprehension of 
failure before that most critical and 
implacable of all tribunals, dreaded 
by artists even now, a Parisian au- 
dience. The two first pieces produced 
were those whose success he had al- 
ready witnessed—“ L’Etourdi” and 
“Le Dépit Amoureux;” they were 
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we well received. The Parisians 
endorsed the verdict of the provincials, 
and now Moliére looked about him 
amongst the fine porcelain specimens 
of humanity by which he was sur- 
rounded for materials for an original 
work worthy of his audience, and 
applicable to them. The piece he 
composed was “ Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules ;” and the peculiar phantasies 
it attacked, the exalted personages 
against whom it was levelled, the 
boldness of the act itself in an ob- 
scure dramatist coming amongst them 
as a perfect stranger, and at once 
holding up one of their most fashion- 
able follies to ridicule, will give us 
the clue to the true nature of the 
relationship in which Moliére stood 
with regard to the King, his master 
—a relationship which has failed to 
strike both his biographers and his 
critics—the wunvarying persistence 
with which he maintained the same 
line of composition to the end of his 
days will also confirm this theory. It 
was the fashion just then amongst 
the courtiers of Louis to indulge in 
the most extravagant affectations ; 
they pretended to extreme fastidious- 
ness of sentiment ; assumed an ob- 
scure and high-flown language, almost 
unintelligible ; fell into ecstasies over 
absurd trifles, and were gradually 
sinking into a state of maudlin, 
smirking, weeping sensibility, very 
little removed from insanity. Against 
this state of things Moliére directed 
his satire so effectually and so point- 
edly, that the Précieuses, as they were 
called, consisting of the most high- 
born ladies of the court, were thrown 
into the utmost consternation—cow- 
ered before the tide of ridicule which 
set in upon them, and ultimately 
abandoned the vagary. Now, upon 
reflection, it can scarcely be supposed 
that Moliére, with his aidan 
knowledge of the human heart, with 
his natural modesty, and with his 
great anxiety to please his audience, 
could have ventured to produce as 
his first new piece a satirical exposi- 
tion of the, most cherished follies to 
which the majority of that audience 
was attached, unless he had been 
prompted and supported by some 
power sufficiently able to secure him 
from the vengeance of wounded 
vanity. 

No other person could have done 
this than the King; and when we 
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notice the peculiarity of his character 
and disposition towards his courtiers, 
we shall readily perceive how ser- 
viceable such a man as Moliére could 
be to him in his dealings with those 
who were ever about his person. He 
had some good qualities ; he was firm 
in purpose, quick in perception, and 
manifested, in spite of his defective 
education, an extraordinary amount 
of critical judgment; but his great- 
ness was in a measure borrowed great- 
ness ; he had the fortune to be on the 
throne in the midst of a crowd of men 
of genius ; and it is not impossible 
that much of his appreciation arose 
from the consciousness of the glory 
which they would reflect upon him ; 
to eutvie all other courts was his 

assion ; for that purpose he accumu- 
ated all that was precious in litera- 
ture, science, and art, and clustered 
them around his crown like so many 
jewels; but in the midst of all his 
glory he was cold, selfish, and cruel. 
When a great man died, who had 
spent his life in embellishing his court 
he passed ashort word upon his merits, 
and dismissed him from his memory. 
He fied from the death-bed of a wife, 
who loved him too well, to the em- 
braces of a mistress. He was born in 
vicious times, and he led the march 
of vice right royally ; but the pecu- 
liarity of his charactor which we have 
to notice, as the clue to his relations 
with Moliére, was his extreme jealousy 
of his courtiers ; he was jealous of 
their wealth, jealous of their splen- 
dour, and on one occasion was only 
prevented by the Queen Mother froim 
ordering the instant arrest of the 
Superintendent, Fouquet, whose guest 
he was, and who had the misfortune 
to arouse that jealousy by too great a 
magnificence. Restrained by his po- 
sition and his interests from publicly 
showing his resentments, the advent 
of the satirist, Moliére, opened a way 
to him for the indirect expression of 
his thoughts, and a means by which 
he might keep his courtiers at bay. 
There can be very little question that 
the line of conduct Moliére pursued 
in the choice of his subjects was 
sketched out by his royal master. 
Many of his plays were directed point 
blank against the manners and char- 
acteristics of the courtiers, who 
stormed and raged and writhed under 
the lash, but in vain. Some of the 
characters were founded upon actual 
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personages whom the King had pointed 
out to Moliére as fitting subjects for 
his satire, as in the case of Monsieur 
de Soyecourt, who figures in the 
“ Facheux,” by the King’s personal 
request, as a hunting-bore. Phrough 
Moliére, and by the polished weapon 
of Molitre’s wit this jealous, but 
clever monarch, kept his too ambi- 
tious nobles at bay. In vain they 
plotted and vowed vengeance against 
the bold actor ; the powerful protec- 
tion openly and ostentatiously ac- 
corded to him by Louis deterred them 
from taking any steps to accomplish 
their vengeful purposes, and compelled 
them to smile sweetly while smarting 
in every nerve. Right well did Mo- 
liére avail himself of the ample ma- 
terials for satire by which he was 
surrounded ; and perhaps at this 
point, now that we have landed him 
on the spot where the rest of his ex- 
istence is to be passed, placed him 
on the stage of his life’s drama, it 
would be appropriate to give a slight 
sketch of the peculiar aspect of men 
and things in whose midst he had to 
think, and whom he had to interpret. 
It would be almost impossible to 
find an epoch in the history of the 
world adorned with more splendour 
than this reign of Louis XIV. Nearly 
two hundred men lived in that period 
whose names are handed down to us 
by the imperishable traditions of mi- 
litary glory, literature, science, and 
the arts; and in the centre of these 
men, now canonized in the Calendar 
of Fame—these heroes, orators, poets, 
historians, musicians, painters, stood 
Louis, who led them on in their 
splendid career, and upon whom 
they reflected all their glory. No 
monarch was ever more adapted 
to his age; he could appreciate and 
pevenie the great pulpit orators of 
iis court, place the garland upon the 
brows of the poet; organize learned 
societies ; or he could lend the charm 
of his authority to the gay vices of 
his times, flatter a mistress, conceive, 
inspire, and direct scenes of wild plea- 
sure, midnight carnivals, and orgies 
which outvied the rites of heathen 
ceremonies. Turenne and Condé won 
lory for him on the field of battle ; 
Vesben fortified his towns; Corneille, 
Racine, Quinault, La Fontaine, La 
Bruyére, and Boileau, exerted their 
genius to increase that glory by the 
more peaceful yet more lasting achieve- 
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ments of the pen. Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue, and Massillon, sweetened by the 
charm of their eloquence the plain 
truths of the Gospel to his delicate 
palate. At his bidding there started 
into existence, as monuments to his 
memory, the Jardin des Plantes, the 
Observatoire, the Facade of the 
Louvre, and the Palace of Versailles; 
he employed the intellects of Mon- 
tausier, Bossuet, Beauvilliers, Féné- 
lon, Huet, and Fiéchier, to educate 
his children ; the fantastic buffoonery 
of Scaramouche made him laugh; and 
last, but not least, La Duchesse de la 
Vallitre, Madame de Montespan, and 
Madame de Maintenon, were the three 
principal ladies who consoled those 
many hours which he spent away 
from the society of his lawful wife. 
Never did humanity appear in the 
world clad in so much or such gaudy 
tinsel ; its weakness and its imperfec- 
tions were hurried out of sight ; 
science was exhausted to efface the 
ravages of time, whose flight could 
not be arrested ; and a myriad of in- 
ventions were developed to invest age 
with artificial youth, to erase the 
gathering finger-marks of time, and 
to efface the dreaded records of chro- 
nology. Incapacitated for the wild 
pleasures of youth, old age was seen 
to wear the gay livery, and to limp 
along with hollow laughter and tooth- 
less ribaldry in the career of that vice 
in which it could no longer indulge. 
Never in the history of the country 
were the ceremonies of the Church 
more magnificent, and never was one 
of her most sacred ordinances more 
enerally and more openly violated. 
Fresh from the solemnities of the 
marriage vows, the husband hastened 
to pursue his career of bonnes fortunes, 
and the first necessity of the wife was 
“the lover.” Did a foolish victim 
venture to raise his voice against it, 
the universal derision and laughter 
with which that appeal to truth was 
met, convinced him that although 
men were devoted to their Church, 
adultery had become the canonical 
order of society. Like many intelli- 
gent people of our day, they were 
exceedingly fond of good preaching, 
though much given to bad practices ; 
they could weep under the impas- 
sioned eloquence of a Bourdaloue and 
a Massillon, and lay aside their bre- 
viaries to pen a billet or plunge into 
the petits soins of an illicit intrigue. 
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The horror which vice excites was 
smiled away, society was electro- 
lated with a slight surface of purity, 
ut underneath was the base fabric 
of sin. It was a gaudy stage, the 
most brilliant which had ever been 
set up in this noisy Fair of Life; the 
actors were dressed in the most splen- 
did robes which could be procured, 
they played their parts to perfection, 
but concealed from sight were the 
paltry means by which all this splen- 
dour was effected—the rouge-pots, 
the wigs, the padding and the spangles, 
the wooden sceptre and the pasteboard 
crown ; there were the trap-doors 
through which the apparitions came 
and went; and there were to be seen 
the ropes which supported the angels 
in their descent from the clouds. But 
in the fulness of time the Retribution 
came, and strong men rifled with no 
choice hands all the tawdry frippery 
of this painted life which still lin- 
gered on the scene, tore down the 
gaudy tapestry where the adulterer 
used to lurk, cast out the rouge-pots 
which supplied the blush to the wan- 
ton, and the padding which made up 
the bluster of the hero. The noise, 
smoke, and destruction of that wild 
Revolution which ensued in subse- 
quent years ; its lawless violence, and 
its subversion of all order and sta- 
bility, was a terrible thing, but it was 
better and healthier than this carnival 
of corruption—this slander on exist- 
ence; they were the disgrace of hu- 
manity in life—they will be the 
scandal of the Resurrection. ’ 

In the midst of these ‘people came 
Molitre, destined to be at once their 
satirist and the historian of their 
manners; for in no other work upon 
that age can there be found such a 
graphic representation of their mode 
of life than in his immortal comedies. 
As soon as the excitement attending 
the production of “Les Precieuses 
Ridicules” had subsided, he brought 
out “Sganarelle,” which gave still 
more offence. Then came “ Don Garcie 
de Navarre,” which met with very 
slight success. But Moliére retrieved 
his position by the two next pieces, 
which were produced in the space of 
six weeks, “ L’Ecole des Maris” and 
“Les Ficheux:’ the latter bein 
another bold attack upon wena 
well known characters in the court, 
was unfavourably received at first, 
but survived all opposition, As a 
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companion piece to “ L’Ecole des 
Maris,” he brought out, in 1662, 
“L’ Ecole des Femmes,” which also 
excited much indignation, especially 
amongst those who had formerly be- 
longed to the Ridicules. The style of 
their criticism was peculiar. They 
went into ecstasies over very great 
nonsense; and Moliére in his “ Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules,” makes Magdelon, 
the Précieuse, go into raptures over 
the sublimity of a line of poetry 
which runs— 


‘*Au voleur, au voleur, au voleur, au voleur.” 


This was thought to be an exaggera- 
tion of the folly, but after the appear- 
ance of “L’Ecole des Femmes” an 
incident occurred which confirmed its 
truth. The Due de Feuillade was 
most severe in his denunciations of 
the new piece, and when some one 
asked him on what grounds he ob- 
jected, his only reply was that he 
thought the phrase “tarte dla créme” 
very unsuitable. Molitre, hearing of 


this, wrote another comedy, called the 
“Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes,” 
in which the “Duc,” under the title 
of Le Marquis, is impaled on the 


point of his own criticism. Then 
came “L’Impromptu de Versailles,” 
which was a sort of satirical conver- 
sation, attacking such of the courtiers 
whose characters displeased him, and 
the rival actors of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, who were beginning to grow 
jealous of this upstart comedian. Out 
of that jealousy arose a circumstance 
which brought into notice an obscure 
youth, whose name is immortalized 
side by side with Molitre, who first 
recognised his genius and befriended 
him. It appears that there had been 
passages of arms between the two 
companies, although they could have 
interfered with each other very little, 
the Hotel de Bourgogne confining 
itself solely to Tragedy and Moliére to 
Farceand Comedy. However, it was 
understood that the tragedians were 
going to bring out a new piece in two 
months, and Moliére resolved upon 
having a similar one ready by the 
same time. It occurred to him that 
about a year ago a young man had 
sent him a play bearing the title of 
“Théagtne et Charniclée,” which 
turned out to be utterly unfit for re- 
presentation, as are the thousand and 
one MSS. which deluge the manager’s 
table; but still there were visible to 
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the keen eyes of Molitre evidences of 
latent talent. With a politeness and 
a generosity quite refreshing, and 
which we recommend to the imitation 
of some of our modern managers, he 
returned the glowing manuscript to 
this ardent youth, slipped 100 louis 
into his trembling hands, advised him 
gently to practise poetical composition, 
and come to him again in six months, 
Since that time he had neither heard 
nor seen anything of him. Mean- 
while he had sketched out the plan of 
a piece to be called “Les Fréres En- 
nemis;” and it occurred to him that if 
he could only find this ambitious 
young poet, he would be able to fill it 
up for him by the time it would be 
required. But there was a great diffi- 
culty inthe way. He had omitted to 
take the lad’s address, and by this 
time, aftertwelve months had elapsed, 
he might have gone down like thou- 
sands of others, who, venturing out 
upon the wild sea of life in the slender 
craft of genius, perish, and leave not 
a spar behind them. However, Mo- 
litre was determined to try, and at 
once set about that quixotic task of 
looking for a man lost among the 
myriad attics of Paris. His diligence 
was at length rewarded. After a pa- 
tient search young penniless was dis- 
garreted, and listened with the eager 
voracity of starving genius to the pro- 
—— of his quondam acquaintance, 

n ashort time he produced the piece 
filled up and complete, but Molitre 
discovered that this rising poet had 
borrowed all his fire from one of 
Ratrou’s tragedies. However, there 
was no time to be lost, and the two 
set to work, altered the borrowed 
passages in time for the representa- 
tion, and the piece met with a great 
success. 

When we mention the name of 
Racine, who will say that Moliére, in 
this simple act of generosity, did not 
do the world a service? We regret to 
add that the kindness was not appre- 
ciated, for young Racine, after being 
introduced to the court and the pub- 
lic by Moliére, deserted his bene- 
factor, and took his next piece to the 
rival house, the Hétel de Bourgogne. 
We must now revert to Moliére’s 
domestic affairs, because we are ap- 
proaching the climax of his life and 
the beginning of his miseries. He 
was still living very happily with 
Mile. de Brie, in whom he found a 
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partner who could thoroughly appre- 
ciate him, and who, there can be no 
doubt, was faithfulto him. We have 
already mentioned that Madame 
Béjart, the object of his first atten- 
tions, had a little daughter, whose 
father’s name was Modéne, and 
who dwelt in Avignon. This child 
was now fast growing up into a 
fine handsome woman, pert, coquet- 
tish, and clever. Moliére had trained 
her for the stage, and she bid fair to 
make a brilliant success. Naturally 
there had always been a degree of 
parental familiarity between the 
two, but unfortunately that fecling 
changed in Moliére’s bosom to one of 
the most impassioned and unreason- 
able love. Poor Mlle. de Brie be- 
haved nobly ; she saw the fate before 
her, and, without a tear, without a 
reproach, accepted it meekly. They 
parted, and on the 20th February, 
1662, Molitre married Armande Bé- 
jart, he being in his 41st year, she 
scarcely 21; and to this wanton girl, 
who ruined and killed him, he sacri- 
ficed the faithful heart of Mlle. de 
Brie. In charity let us drop the cur- 
tain over the fault of this victim. She 
lived in bad times ; she was young and 
ingenuous, and if she fell once there 
can be little doubt that it was her 
only fault, for she remained true to 
Molitre when with him, and she lived 
virtuously after their separation. At 
theageof 60, long after her unfortunate 
lover had gone to his rest, she played 
with great success, inspired by loving 
reminiscences, those very youthful 
arts which he had written for her. 
Shortly after his marriage the King 
settled upon him a pension of 1,000 
livres ; but whilst fame and fortune 
set in upon him on the one hand, the 
great misery of his life began on the 
other. Were it not for the clear 
teaching of the New Testament, the 
persistent evil of some natures would 
almost drive one to believe in the 
terrible doctrine of Calvin, the pre- 
destination to damnation, that there 
are people who are beyond all reclaim, 
in the tissue of whose natures sin is 
so closely woven that they may be 
said from the very first to be born 
damned. Armande Béjart, the ille- 
gitimate daughter of Moliére’s mis- 
tress, now become Molitre’s wife, 
was endowed by nature with beauty 
of a most seductive character, and 
the analysis of that beauty by the 
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masterhand of her husband, may be 
found in a conversation between 
Cléonte and Covielle, in the “ Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme.” Without going 
so far as to apply to her the terrible 
sentence of Calvin, we may certainly 
affirm that hers was one of those 
natures corrupt to the core, which no 
circumstances, however favourable, 
no possessions, however valuable, 
love, honour, wealth, or position, will 
restrain and purify. As a child she 
Was vain, coquettish, bold, the bad 
daughter of a bad mother. She who 
wanted it most grew up without any 
sort of moral or religious training 
into the false, intriguing, wanton 
woman ; a born courtesan, conscious 
of her beauty, but bearing on her 
forehead, in all the glory of that 
beauty, the ineffaceable brand of the 
harlot. Immediately after her mar- 
riage the inclinations of her corrupt 
nature soon manifested themselves. 
She exerted all the dangerous power 
of those eyes to attract the ever-wake- 
ful gallantry of that licentious court, 
and Molitre, who appears to have 
loved her with unreasonable passion- 
ate fondness, soon began to have 
grave misgivings as to his wife’s be- 
haviour, and before the first year of 
his marriage had expired officious 
friends provided him with proofs 
which confirmed those misgivings 
into absolute certainty. To his re- 
monstrances she replied by solemn 
protestations of innocence, and still 
more effectually by blandishments 
which her enslaved husband was un- 
able to resist. Things went on so 
badly that at length Moliére resolved 
upon devoting himself to his studies, 
and, as remonstrance and entreaty 
were in vain, allowing his wife to go 
herown way. The state of his feelings 
at this time may be gleaned from a 
confession he made to his friend Cha- 
pelle, who advised him, since his 
wife had proved herself to be un- 
worthy of his esteem, to think no 
more about her. “ Ah,” replied the 
poet, “you have never yet loved ;” and 
then gives his friend a description of 
the depth of his affection, of that 
terrible strife between his heart and 
his reason, of his unspeakable woe at 
the discovery of her wanton infide- 
lity, of his vain endeavour to excuse 
her. “I am, therefore, resolved,” 
added he, “to live with her as with 
a stranger; but if I were to tell you 
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all I have suffered since this our sepa- 
ration you would pity me: my heart 
is torn by regrets ; I seek everywhere 
for excuses for Armande’s faults, and 
I find a thousand. I consider her 
youth, and the temptations which 
surround her. I absolve her, in short, 
and hate myself for having been able 
to leave her. O, my dear friend, 
everything is associated in my heart 
with Armande. Nothing can console 
me for her absence, and if I were to 
behold her at this moment my emo- 
tion, my delight, would deprive me 
of reflection.’ This is a terrible 
confession; and Mlle. de Brie, if 
she had wished for vengeance for the 
“sprete injuria forme” which she 
had suffered, must have felt as she 
contemplated the haggard looks and 
care-worn aspect of the unfortunate 
poet, that vengeance was being dealt 
out by an unsparing hand. In the 
year 1664 he produced “ Le Mariage 
Forcé,” and “ La Princesse d’Elide.” 
In the latter piece his wife played 
and captivated the whole court. Her 
conduct now became notorious, and 
her name was the scandal of the day. 
The Abbé Richelieu bestowed his love 
and his treasures upon her, but she 
was false even to him, and intrigued 
with the Comte de Guiche, to whom 
she wrote some very impassioned love 
letters, one of which, falling into the 
hands of the enraged Abbé, he sent 
it to Moliére, who did not then require 
even that evidence. To the Comte 
de Guiche, who illtreated her, suc- 
ceeded Lauzun ; but we must pause, 
to relate an incident which enabled 
Molitre again to befriend genius, and 
endow his country with another great 
name, one who also turned upon him, 
and in the blackest ingratitude dis- 
honored the man who had adopted 
him in infancy, kept him as his own 
son, and educated his genius. Away 
at Villejuif there was a youth at 
school whose uncle and aunt, his pro- 
tectors, had consumed all the money 
left him by his mother. Embarrass- 
iment ensued, and these two worthy 
relatives looked about for some means 
of getting rid of thisincumbrance. A 
company of players, under the title of 
‘*Les Comediens de Monsieur le 
Dauphin,” composed of children, were 
attracting much notice in Paris, and, 
as the lad showed an aptitude for the 
reciting of verses, it was resolved to 
send him to Madame Raisin, the di- 
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rectress of the juvenile company. It 
was done, and he appeared with ex- 
traordinary success. Madame Raisin 
then went to the provinces, and at 
Rouen, instead of acting, she squan- 
dered away all her money, then re- 
turned to Paris, and begged Moliére 
to lend her his theatre for three days 
to give her astart. The theatre filled 
to excess, and all Paris was soon talk- 
ing of this infant prodigy.  Moliére, 
though ill, went to see him. The 
rival company at the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne tried to get him, but Moliére 
took him, bought clothes for him, 
went to the King at four o’clock in 
the morning, and obtained an order 
from his Majesty to withdraw the 
youth from the troupe of the Dauphin. 
and attach him to his own. <A scene 
ensued with the woman Raisin ; but 
the boy was only too glad to get away 
from her, for she ill-treated him, and 
squandered all the money upon some 
worthless paramour ; the King, too, 
interfered, and all was settled. How- 
ever, Molitre generously gave her 
the produce of eight days’ perform- 
ance, which enabled her to start 
afresh. From that moment he at- 
tached himself to the child, loved him 
as a son, educated him, cultivated his 
talents, and thus gave to France 
Baron, one of her greatest actors ; with 
what result as regards himself we 
shall presently see. Madame Molitre 
at first took a great dislike to the lad, 
did all she could to annoy him, and 
on one occasion went so far as to 
strike him, when in hot indignation 
young Baron fled from the house and 
took refuge with his old mistress, 
Raisin, refused to go back to Moliére, 
and went into the provinces with 
Raisin’s troupe. A reconciliation was 
effected some time after, when he re- 
turned to Molitre, who was nearly dis- 
tracted at his wife’s conduct and the 
loss of the youth. That lady’s beha- 
viour now became so outrageous that 
Moliére was compelled to apply to the 
King for a formal separation, which 
was granted, and at the latter end of 
1665 she left his house. About this 
time also he brought out “Don Juan,” 
or “Le Festin de Pierre” and 
“DAmour Médécin.” The latter 
arose from an incident to which has 
been falsely attributed his strange 
dislike for doctors. It appears that 
he and Madame Molitre lodged with 
a doctor, whose wife being very ava- 
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Ticious, wished to raise their terms. 
Rather than pay more, Molitre left 
the house, and was succeeded by 
Mlle. Duparc, one of his company, 
who, to please her new landlady, and 
perhaps to annoy Moliére, who had 
always treated her with disdain since 
her rejection of his offer, used to give 
the doctor’s wife free admissions to the 
theatre. Madame Moliére, seeing her 
there one evening, sent two men to 
order her out, or make her pay, but 
the enraged lady left the house. A 
uarrel ensued, in which, of course, 
the husbands were involved, and 
Moliére, in five days, wrote “L’ Amour 
Médécin.” His dislike for doctors, 
however, seems to have been one of his 
peculiarities, certainly it did not arise 
out of this circumstance, since some of 
his first plays were satirical farces on 
the medical profession. He once told 
the King, whenspeaking of his doctor, 
“Sire, we talk together; he pre- 
scribes ; I never take his physic, and 
consequently I get well.” He once 
defined a doctor as “a man whom 
people pay to relate trifles in the 
sick room, until either nature has 
cured the patient or physic has killed 
him.” The King this year also in- 
creased Molitre’s pension, and resolved 
on always keeping him about the 
eourt. He now turned all his atten- 
tion to his plays, writing them with 
the greatest care, consulting his friends 
about them, and in fact doing all he 
could to consolidate his well-earned 
fame. An anecdote is related of him, 
which, however, has been much per- 
verted. He not only aimed at success 
with the learned and educated, but 
he wished also to be a favourite with 
the poor and the uninstructed. To 
this end it is said that he used to read 
passages from his plays to an old and 
well-tried female servant, La Foret ; 
and if the passages, which he directed, 
as we should say, to “the gallery,” 
went off flatly, he always re-wrote 
them ; but if La Forét laughed, he 
was satisfied. And so well trained 
was this old servant’s taste, that one 
day, when Moliére endeavoured to de- 
ceive her with a play not written by 
himself, the old lady detected the 
fraud in an instant. Molitre 
embalmed this good old creature— 
almost the only being who was faith- 
ful to him—in a sort of accidental 
immortality. Who has not heard of 
La Fortt? She lives in half the 
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= galleries of Europe, with her 
ands on her fat sides, and her 
whole figure shaken with convulsive 
laughter, immortalized by the touch 
of genius. We have read of kings who 
have made knights out of boors by 
mistake or accident; and we are 
reminded of two noted incidents in 
our own literature where genius has 
strangely conferred upon obscure indi- 
viduals a sort of accidental immor- 
tality by the unconscious exercise of 
its royal prerogative. In the life of 
Dr. Johnson we are told that when 
the great lexicographer was starving 
he managed to get employment at 
last on the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
and some person took him to a chop- 
house to point out to him the great 
Mr. Brown, one of the sub-editors of 
that periodical ; and Dr. Johnson, 
peering through the clouds of tobacco 
smoke by which the great man was 
enveloped, caught a glimpse of him, 
looked at the great Mr. Brown ; and 
that gentleman, of whom the world 
would never have heard anything, is 
immortalized in the life of the great 
scholar—-immortalized simply because 
Dr. Johnson once looked at him! 
That is all that posterity knows of 
the great Mr: Brown. Another ex- 
traordinary instance is that of Mr. 
William Filby, the fashionable Lon- 
don tailor of the last century. There 
are a great number of fashionable 
tailors in London now, not one of 
whom will ever be so thoroughly im- 
mortalized as Mr. Filby. And it 
happened in this way :—That he once 
made a splendid bloom-coloured coat, 
trimmed and finished in the best style, 
a gorgeous coat, for Dr. Oliver Gold- 
smith, who, from some cause or 
another, could never manage to pay 
Mr. William Filby; and that gentle- 
man stands in his niche in the Temple 
of Fame with the poet’s unpaid bill 
in his hands, immortalized in the bio- 
graphy of Oliver Goldsmith! The 
bill never was paid, and never will be 
paid ; but Mr. William Filby’s name 
will last as longas the English litera- 
ture. He made a coat for a poet, and 
never got the money. Such is the 
immortality of tailors! It shows the 
royal — of genius. Here was 
poor Oliver Goldsmith, who had 
often thrown away in misguided 
charity treble the price of this gaudy 
coat, obliged to leave Mr. Filby’s little 
account to stand over until Dooms- 
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day, but by that very act conferring 
cseenanteng renown, and a prominent 
place in the literature of his country, 
upon Mr, William Filby, the fashion- 
able but unfortunate tailor. The 
series of plays now produced by Mo- 
litre were of a much higher character, 
and, as a natural consequence, nearly 
all failed tipon first representation. 
“VL? Avare,” written in prose, was 
severely reprehended and withdrawn, 
but in 1668 it was reproduced with 
success, and ran the whole year. An 
incident at this point threatened to 
break up Moliére’s troupe. Arlechino 
Scaramouche, the great buffoon, re- 
turned from Italy, and all parties 
flocked to the Italiens to see him. 
Molitre’s theatre was deserted, the 
company began to mutiny, and it was 
only by exhibiting the greatest firm- 
ness that he kept them together. 
Then came the riot with the body- 
guard of the King. It had been the 
custom to admit them to the pit free, 
but at the instigation of the company 
Molitre had obtained from the King 
a repeal of that privilege, the conse- 
quence of which was, that these men 
burst open the doors of the theatre, 
killed the porter, and interrupted the 
performance, until the King interfered 
and punished the offenders. In ad- 
dition to these cares, Moliére’s health 
began to fail ; a cough, long neglected, 
caused a flow of blood on the lungs, 
and he was compelled to live almost 
entirely on a milk diet for the 
remainder of his days. “ Tartuffe,” 
one of his greatest achievements, was 
brought out in Paris for the first time 
on the 5th of August, 1669, and had 
not been represented more than once 
when all the rigid people, the stern 
people, the angular Christians, the 
morally perpendicular—in fine, the 
Tartutfes, the hypocrites, revolted 
against it. It was improper in the 
extreme, it was blasphemous, it was 
disgraceful. Influence was exerted 
with the King, who was weak enough 
to forbid its representation—a severe 
blow for Moliére, who knew its worth, 
and had expended much time over its 
composition, writing it not merely for 
the court of Louis Quatorze, but for 
all posterity. As soon as the inter- 
diction appeared Molitre waited 
upon his Majesty, who listened to 
reason, and gave him a sort of tacit 

rmission to reproduce it, of which, 
cooae he was wise enough not to 
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avail himself just then, but set to 
work and produced “ Le Misanthrope,” 
which also met with a fiasco. They 
wanted to be amused, not to be in- 
structed ; and these masterly analyses 
of huthan character which he had 
been submitting to their notice, were 
literally, if we may be allowed the 
profanity in speaking of such exalted 
rsonages, “pearls cast before swine.” 

n order to support the “ Misan- 

thrope,” which declined in favour 
upon each representation, he brought 
out “Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” a 
piece more adapted to the popular 
taste. Then followed in rapid suc- 
cession “ Melicerte,” ‘Le Sicilien,” 
*L’Amphitryon,” and “ Georges Dan- 
din.” Of this latter piece an amus- 
ing anecdote is told. The subject 
turns upon the marriage of an ill- 
born and ill-bred man with. the 
daughter of a nobleman, who is 
soon disgusted with her husband, and 
follows the usual course. The jea- 
lousy of that gentleman is aroused, 
and he appeals to the lady’s parents, 
who perceive the dilemma, but over- 
awe him with their gentility until he 
humbly begs pardon for his mistake. 
Now there happened to be at the 
court a veritable George Dandin. It 
is not impossible that he served Mo- 
lire as a prototype, but in any case 
some friend to whom he read his MS, 
cautioned him against giving offence 
to this person, who was in a position 
to avenge it seriously. Moliére re- 
plied, “I will conciliate him by read- 
ing the piece to him first.” It was a 
keen perception of character, as the 
result proved. He waited on the 
enienes, begged him to do him the 
avour of listening to a new play he 

was about to produce, and upon which 
he was anxious to have the opinion 
of such a well-known critic. The 
unfortunate man was blinded at once 
by the flattery, appointed an evening, 
and went all over Paris, telling his 
friends that the great Molitre was 
going to read a play to him on such 
an evening for his criticism, and bid- 
ding them attend. Consequently, at 
the time appointed, Molitre found a 
large circle of people assembled, and 
trembled for the consequences; slowly 
and carefully he went through the 
anatomy of that man’s character, who, 
puffed up + the distinction, saw no- 
thing but his own importance, and 
pronounced the play to be admirable. 
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The incident was noised abroad, and 
the crowded theatre proclaimed that 
the fortune of George Dandin was 
made. Molire displayed in this act, 
as he does in all his works, a profound 
knowledge of human nature. Like 
“ Tartuffe,” the “Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” the “ Précieuses Ridicules;” 
in fact, like every great satire upon 
human nature, the secret of their 
success is, that men see their neigh- 
bour drawn in them. All Paris 
flocked to these plays, because each 
man recognised his friend, and it is 
that secret which makes them such 
pleasant reading even now. You 
put on your spectacles, which are 
supposed to improve your vision; 
you read one of these plays, and 
although your optics are assisted by 
science, you only see Jones there, 
your friend; and you say to the 
first acquaintance you meet, “ What 
a wonderful thing is genius, sir? 
Only read this play, written by Mo- 
liére 200 years ago, and tell me if you 
do not recognise poor Jones in it ! 
Ah, sir, human nature is the same 
now. Poor Jones is a good fellow, 
but that is his weakness exactly.” 
That is the grand triumph of genius, 
the secret of the success of many 
great dramas, and not a little pulpit 
oratory, to make men see Jones, but 
not themselves. The next piece pro- 
duced was “ Pourceaugnac,” followed 
by the well-known “ Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,” a character which stands 
out more prominently than any other 
of his creations, yet, strange to say, 
like many of his pieces it was at first 
badly received. It was played for 
the first time at Chambourd, in Octo- 
ber, 1670. At supper, after the per- 
formance, the King did not say a 
word, all the courtiers cut it up. M. 
Jourdain was a mere vulgar man, and 
what was the use of displaying simple 
vulgarities to them ? “ Moliére,” said 
one of them, “nous prend assurément 
pour des grues de croire nous divertir 
avec de telles pauvretés.” The poor 
author was in despair ; the condem- 
nation was general. Five daysrolled 
by before they ventured to play it 
again, during which time Moliére re- 
mained shut up in his chamber. At 
length, after the second representa- 
tion, the King sent to him, and said, 
“T did not say anything about your 
iece after the first representation, 
cause I thought my judgment was 
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seduced by the acting; but really, 
Molitre, you have written nothin 

which has diverted me so much, an 

your piece is excellent.” As soon as 
this judgment was noised abroad, 
public opinion changed, Molitre was 
deluged with compliments, and the 
courtier who complained so severely 
of the piece was heard to say, “ Cet 
homme 1a est inimitable, il ya un vs 
comica dans tout ce qu’il fait que les 
anciens n’ont pas aussi heureusement 
rencontré que lui;” by which we infer 
he must have been a classical scholar 
as well as an accomplished critic. 
During the following year, 1671, he 
brought out “Les Amans Magni- 
fiques” and “ Les Fourberies de Sca- 
pin.’ We now come to the last 
working year of his life; it was in- 
augurated by “La Comtesse D’ Escar- 
bagnas” and “ Les Femmes Savan- 
tes,” which, like “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” was rescued from 
condemnation by the dictum of the 
King. This fatal year his domestic 
troubles also reached their climax. 
In 1671 he had written a little diver- 
tissement to the order of the King, 
called“ Psyche,” which was the means 
of bringing him and his wife together 
before the last irrevocable separation, 
and also the means of her abusing 
that forgiveness sanctified by his ap- 
proaching dissolution, and heaping, 
as it were, upon the very death bed 
of her husband, one more dishonour, 
the most bitter of all. In that diver- 
tissement Madame Molitre played 
the part of Psyche, and Baron, now 
a handsome youth of eighteen, that 
of Cupid. The charms of Madame 
Moliére never appeared so fascinating 
as in this piece; all the court was 
struck with her beauty, and the love 
of the poor doating husband revived, 
if indeed it had ever been diminished. 
At this point Mile. de Brie made a 
last sacrifice of her feelings, and on 
learning the disposition of Moliére, 
went to his wife and implored her, by 
her husband’s failing health, and what 
had moreeffect upon her, by her future 
prospects, to return to him. It was 
the last deed we shall have to record 
of that poor victim, and it was suc- 
cessful. Armande returned to her 
husband, who received her with un- 
bounded joy, which was to be clouded 
for ever in the misery of a deception 
blacker than any other he had met 
from her yet. His suspicions were 
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soon aroused respecting young Baron. 
between whom and his wife he dis. 
covered there had been an intrigue 
from the time of the production of 
“Psyche.” The child he had reared 
as his own son was the last to betray 
his honour, and the wife whom he had 
received back to his bosom with love 
and forgiveness, she who had blighted 
his life, and by her conduct had un- 
dermined his health, gave the finish- 
ing stroke to her work, and the edifice 
fell. From the hour of this last dis- 
covery, Moliére sickened. The hus- 
band and wife lived in the same house 
to the last, but little more could be 
said of them. However, he wrote 
another piece, which was produced 
in the month of February, 1673, 
and called “ Le Malade Imaginaire.” 
It was his last comedy, and might 
almost be said to be the scene of his 
death. For a long time his cough 
and flow of blood upon the lungs 
had been increasing, and it soon be- 
came evident to him that his health 
was giving way, and the end ap- 
proaching ; however he played on, 
even to take his part in this his last 
production. On the day of its third 
representation he felt seriously un- 
well, and sending for his wife and 
Baron, hesaid, “ I can bearup nolonger 
against the misery which never ceases 
one instant to oppress me, and I feel 
I am going.” ‘They endeavoured to 
persuade him not to act, but the 
thought that his company would lose 
a day’s pay if he did not appear, 
decided him. The performance com- 
inenced at four o’clock, Moliére played 
the part of Argan, the hypochondria- 
cal Malade Imaginaire; and it was 
noticed that in pronouncing the word 
*juro,” in the ceremony, a convulsion 
seized him, but making an effort he 
went on. He had burst a blood ves- 
sel in the chest, and the audience mis- 
taking the expression of his face for 
the hypochondriacal contortions of the 
character he was representing actu- 
ally applauded him. As soon as this 
terrible performance was over the 
dying man managed to reach the box 
where Baron was sitting, who noticed 
the change that had come over him. 
“T have a chill on me which is killing 
me,” he said ; and Baron, taking his 
hands, now very cold, tried to warm 
them. Porters were then sent for and 
Molitre carried home, Baron going 
with the chair himself. As soon as 
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they arrived, Baron wished him to 
take some soup which was prepared, 
and kept ready according to custom 
for madame ; but he declined, and 
asked his old servant, La Forét, to 
give him a piece of Parmesan cheese, 
which he ate with some bread, and 
then retired. He had not been in 
bed a moment when he sent to ask 
his wife for an oreiller filled with a 
drug which she had promised him to 
make him sleep ; she, however, could 
not befound. The old dread of medi- 
cine seemed to come over him in all 
its force. ‘ Anything that does not 
enter the body I try willingly, but I 
fear the remedies which are neces- 
sary: there is nothing wanting to 
shorten my life.’ A few moments 
after a violent cough seized him, and 
he asked for the lamp. “See, here is 
a change,” said he to Baron, who, 
looking at the blood, cried out in 
alarm. “Don’t be frightened,” said 
Moliére, “you have seen me émit 
much more. However, go and tell my 
wife to come up.” Two Sisters of 
Mercy who visited Paris yearly to 
beg during the Caréme, and whom 
Moliére always sheltered in his house, 
now entered the room and supported 
him, whilst Baron went to seek his 
wife. They gave him all the consola- 
tion they could in the absence of 
spiritual aid, for as soon as Moliére 
had been brought home he desired a 
priest to be sent for. Two ecclesiastics 
of St. Eustache, to their shame be it 
recorded, refused to come to this 
dying man’s bed; and whilst they 
were seeking a third in one direction, 
and looking for his worthless wife in 
another, this poor sufferer died, suffo- 
cated in his own blood, in the arms 
of those two good Sisters of Mercy. 
Five minutes afterwards the faithless 
wife and the false friend entered the 
chamber. Thus passed away the 
spirit of Molitre on the 17th Febru- 
ary, 1673, in the fifty-first year of his 
age. His persecution ended not even 
with his life, for the very priests who 
would not hear his last confession 
refused to bury him because he had 
not made one. Upon this his widow 
applied to the Archbishop of Paris, 

arlay de Champvallon, of infamous 
memory, who confirmed the decision 
of the priests of St. Eustache, and 
declined to interfere. He, Harlay de 
Champvallon, false priest, whose liai- 
son with Madame de Bretonvilliers 
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was for years the scandal of all Paris, 
and procured for that lady the title 
of “La Cathédrale,” in allusion to 
the episcopal rank of her lover. 
Madame Molitre then turned her 
steps to the King, who received her 
coldly, but for the sake of decency 
interfered, and desired this blame- 
less bishop to find some way of bury- 
ing the poet. A sort of compromise 
was arranged, the body was to be con- 
veyed at once to the burying ground, 
but not to stop at the church. Ac- 
cordingly, in the night of the 2lst 
February, the coffin was carried to 
the cemetery of St. Joseph, in the Rue 
Montmartre, accompanied by two 
priests, and followed by about 200 
people bearing torches. The last in- 
dignity heaped upon him was visited 
upon his unconscious corpse ; but let 
it be remembered that it came from 
a bishop who had defiled his sacred 
office, and laid his mitre at the feet 
of acourtesan. In 1792 the remains 
of Molitre were removed to the 
Musée des Petits Augustins, and 
when this was destroyed in 1817, they 
were taken to the Church of St. Ger- 
main des Pres, and after receiving 
the honours of High Mass, were de- 
posited, on the 6th March, in the 
Cemetery of Pére la Chaise. One 
hundred and forty years rolled by 
before France ated him properly ; 
100 years before his bust was placed 
in the Académie Francaise, amongst 
the forty immortals; and it is only 
within the last twenty years that a 
» public monument has been erected to 
is memory. Molitre spent a great 
deal of time over a translation of 
Lucretius; but one day, having or- 
dered a servant to put his peruke in 
curl papers, the ignorant domestic 
used portions of this precious trans- 
lation ;-and when he discovered the 
desecration, he was so disgusted that 
he burned the rest. Thirty-one 
dramas have survived, and are listen- 
ed to with delight even now; but 
many others he had written are lost. 
He left behind him both unpublished 
MSS. and unfinished pieces ; but his 
widow completed her work of des- 
truction by giving them away, with- 
out a care for their value, to an actor, 
who kept them until his death, when 
they were sold as waste paper, and 
probably destroyed. There were 
three children born of his unfortunate 
union with this woman, only one of 
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whom, a daughter, survived. Madame 
Molitre after the death of her husband 
fell in with an actor named Guérin 

who submitted to all her caprices and 
induced her to marry him, when he 
immediately developed his true char- 
acter, illused her, spent her money, 
and beat her. Guérin was the avenger 
of Molitre. Thus ends the history 
of one of the greatest poets France 
has ever produced, a polished versi- 
fier, a keen delineator of character, a 
merciless satirist ; his works contain 
a repertoire of human follies and 
human weaknesses, which the world 
will always contemplate with plea- 
sure, and may ever study with profit. 
In personal appearance he was of a 
dark complexion, above the middle 
height ; of noble carriage, not hand- 
some in features save when lit up by 
the indescribable beauty of inteilec- 
tual emotion. He was generous to 
the poor, warm-hearted and faithful 
to his friends ; he lived down even the 
animosity of the courtiers, who ulti- 
mately came to like him. The King, 
whatever his motives were for adopt- 
ing him into his favour—and there 
can be little doubt that those motives 
at the first were selfish—grew to like 
him, always defended and protected 
him, and ultimately became very 
attached to him, perhaps as much as 
it was possible for a man of his nature. 
An amusing instance is recorded of 
his attachment. On one occasion he 
heard that his favourite had been 
contemptuously treated by other offi- 
cers of the household, who had re- 
fused to sit at table with the player, 
and, knowing his courtiers hated him, 
he resolved upon giving them all a 
lesson ; so one morning, when alone 
with Moliére, he asked him to partake 
of some refreshment with him ; a cold 
fowl was served up, and the king and 
the poet sat down together. Louis 
then ordered those who were waiting 
in the ante-chamber to be admitted, 
and thus addressed them :—‘ You 
see me making Molitre eat with me 
because my valets de chambre do not 
think him worthy to eat with them!” 
Imagination can picture the amaze- 
ment with which they gazed upon the 
scene—this poor player enjoying a 
familiarity which had never been per- 
mitted to the best of them. The con- 
sequence was amusing; these flutter- 
ing gaudy butterflies flattered and 
fawned upon him, and deluged with 
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invitations the man whom they had 
insulted and despised simply because 
he had picked a bone with the King. 
We have not spared our condemna- 
tion of Moliére’s vices ; but it is only 
fair to remark, in concluding our 
summary of his character, that those 
vices were the. vices of his time and 
the vices of his youth ; but we find 
that as he advanced in years, and 
when the unholy fires of his passion 
were burnt out in him, his character 
became noble, generous, and tender. 
For whatever he did before his mar- 
riage he may plead the excuse of 
youth and inexperience; but there is 
nothing on record to show that after 
his marriage he was unfaithful to his 
wife, worthless and faithless as she 
was to him. If ever a man’s works 
redeem his life, surely the patient 
uncomplaining spirit with which he 
bore his terrible domestic misfortunes 
have redeemed the errors of this man’s 
youth. Harassed on all sides, de- 
ceived by his friends, twice by those 
who owed their fortune to his gener- 
osity, yet he failed not, sinned not, 
but bore his cross patiently unto 
death. Now, what is to be learned 
from this man’s life? Surely some- 
thing. We have dragged him out 
from the smouldering remains of that 


gay life, we have foraged in the 
usty rubbish of that frivolous court, 
amongst the rouge pots, the torn 
tapestry, the ragged periwigs, and 
moth-eaten splendour of that glorious 
period, to get at something like an 
idea of what Moliére really was. 
Two hundred years have rolled away 
since he lived and moved on the 
earth, yet his life is still interesting 
and instructive, as in fact is the life 
of every man. That of the humblem®, 
has a dramatic interest for us for 
this very reason, that in one man’s 
life we see something of our own. 
“T felt like that—there is the result 
of what I am actually at this very 
moment about.” The human heart is 
the same in all ages and circum- 
stances,throbs with thesame emotions, 
loves and hates, sorrows and rejoices, 
sins and repents in just the same 
sad and changeless monotony as ever. 
Let us, then, each one, humbly try to 
learn something from the career of a 
brother—it is the best school of wis- 
dom, and most truly “the proper 
study of mankind ;” for there is some- 
thing in the contemplation of a human 
life, from which they who follow after 
evil may take a warning, and they 
who strive after good may draw en- 
couragement. 
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BY MORTIMER COLLINS, ESQ. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“ He vaulted into his saddle. The Daughter of the Star bounded away as if she scented 
the air of the desert from which she and her rider had alike sprung, and Coningsby 


remained in profound meditation.” —Disraeli. 


I HAVE now to narrate how Lionel 
Adderley first encountered Olive Har- 
dinge. 

The approach of summer, without 
the usual intervening spring, suddenly 

uta stop to fox-hunting; and Adder- 
ey, Who was enthusiastically devoted 
to the chase, determined to wind up 
the season with a day or two after 
the “staggers.” 

The fields with Her Majesty’s are 
too large, and of so varied a character, 
that Aunting is a thing totally lost 
sight of. There are men who can go, 


and who do go; the pace is generally 


good, and sometimes tremendous ; but 


\ 


at least one-half of the field have no 
idea of pulling up when the hounds 
are driven over the scent. They evi- 
dently fancy that to rush full gallo 

into the midst of the bewildered pac 

is the best way of inducing the hounds 
to settle down to their work. Men 
accustomed to the shires, who go out 
to hunt, and not merely to ride, can- 
not stand Her Majesty’s—not on’ac- 
count of any defect in the hounds, 
either as to blood or pace, but becausea 
majority of those who follow them have 
no notion of hunting, but go “ bruis- 
ing” along without noticing the beau- 
tiful movements and self-made casts 
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of the pack. Hence, good foxhunters 
prefer to select a pack of stag-hounds 
which, although neither so well bred 
nor so wel] handled, have the advan- 
tage of meeting so far from town that 
the London Brigade cannot well reach 
them. Such a pack, with a picked 
country to run through, may be found 
in Buckinghamshire, kept by the fam- 
ous brothers whom our great political 

velist hasimmortalized in connexion 
Pith the name of Sidonia. The own- 
ers of the magnificent demesnes of 
Gunnersbury and Mentmore are in 
Parliament, where they have hitherto 
failed to distinguish themselves for 
anything except docile obedience to 
the Whig whips, as might be expected 
from members of Brooks’s; but Sir 
Anthony, who prefers being an Eng- 
lish baronet to a German baron, is 
also wise enough to avoid the House 
of Commons. He, moreover, is the 
only one of the trio who could have 
kept on the back of the Daughter of 
the Star. 

Baron Meyer has no idea of getting 
across his own country. He is too 
heavy for hunting, and is no “ work- 
man.” As to using his hands to keep 
together, gather up, and ease his horse 
over heavy land, he seems to have no 
notion of any such art. So he pounds 
along, sitting well down in his saddle, 
to the extreme discomfort of both 
man and horse, till some ordinary 
fence comes in his line, and then 
“craning” begins. The hounds get 
away; the baron finds his way into 
the nearest turnpike-road, and makes 
a three hundred guinea hunter do the 
work of a twenty pound hack. How 
disgusted would be the unaspirating 

‘oom, who remarked-—“ It isn’t the 
*unting that ’urts the ’orses’ ’oofs, 
but the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer, on 
the ’ard ’igh road!” 

However, we who love to follow 
his stag-hounds through the Vale of 
STeny, may forgive him for riding 


Son Lionel usually takes the com- 
mand of the hounds on Thursdays. 
He has struck out a thoroughly ori- 
ginal way of getting comfortably 
across country. Half-a-dozen grooms 
in black coats attend him—two in 
advance, two behind, two wide of the 
rest. At every fence the eoraagete 
pop over in huntsmanlike fashion, 
when the next two immediately 
quicken their pace, head the Baron, 
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and break away the fence until a girl 
of six could ride over it on an Exmoor. 
Over goes the Master of Hounds, and 
pushes on at a rattling pace to the 
next fence, where the operation is re- 
peated. If he is up twenty minutes 
after the finish, he probably thinks 
himself fortunate. 

It was the last day of the season, 
and Captain Adderley sent his horses 
down to Aylesbury. At the meet a 
friend introduced him to some ladies, 
one of whom, dressed to death, was 
mounted on a perfect hunter. Her 
costume was a blue habit edged with 
scarlet, with gold buttons down the 
front, white buckskin trowsers, and 
patent leather Wellingtons upon feet 
of exquisite symmetry. Easy to see 
that that habit came from Savile- 
row. Her companions were men from 
Market Harborough, old hunting 
acquaintances of the Captain’s. As 
is the custom, they drew lots as to 
who should pilot the ladies. Olive 
Hardinge fell to the lot of Lionel 
Adderley. 

In No. 1,021 of that mysterious 
paper, the Owl, there is a despatch 
from Hadji Ali Khan, Ambassador 
from the Shah of Persia, the Light of 
the Universe, to Abdul Ed-deen Ali, 
the Grand Vizier. It describes a de- 
bate in Parliament, and contains this 
sentence :—“ All the Infidels wore 
black flower-pots on their heads, with 
one exception, a man named Oub- 
Hard, who wore what we were told 
was a widey-wakey—a sign of inde- 
pendence.” It was at the princely 
mansion of this well-known gentle- 
man that the last meet of the season 
occurred, 

The man who first ventured to wear 
a wide-awake in the House of Com- 
mons must possess considerable pluck. 
Themember forBuckingham has many 
other fine qualities, foremost among 
which is his great generosity. In the 
House he is distinguished as a speaker 
on financial and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. He is really eloquent, but is 
often accused of dulness and pro- 
lixity. The fault is rather with the 
subjects on which he 8; for the 
House soon tires of dissertations on 
ecclesiastical matters from a High 
Church point of view, and it is known 
that Mr. Hubbard’s attempt to make 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer mo- 
dify the injustice of the income-tax is 
as futile as it is laudable. 
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There is in one respect a wide dif- 
ference between a meet at Mentmore 
and a meet at Addington Manor. At 
the former not a single glass of home- 
brewed is offered to any Occidental 
follower of the hounds. But Mr. 
Hubbard spread an ample breakfast 
for the hunt, while to those who de- 
clined to dismount abundant drink- 
ables were offered by courteous ser- 
vitors. 

A noble deer was uncarted, and 
went straight away without a pause. 
ig Lionel felt rather chagrined 
at having to pilot a lady; for Mrs. 
Villiers, the best lady-rider across 
country in England, was out, and he 
feared his fair companion would be 
nowhere. Mr. Oldaker had also a 
famous follower of Artemis in charge; 
while the field, of about a hundred, 
included Sir George Wombwell, Mr. 
Beville, and many other first-rate 
men. The Captain recognised four 
masters of hounds among them. I 
ain afraid he wished Olive at Jericho. 

Would it have been better for him 
or worse if she had been at that fa- 
mous city ? 

The hounds were about to be laid 
on; but, thanks to kennel mismanage- 
ment, they were not under control, 
and on approaching the horsemen 
away they burst in full cry in a con- 
trary direction to that taken by the 


eer. 

“Hark back!” shouted Captain 
Adderley, forgetting that he was in 
a strange country. 

But the huntsman and whips took 
the hint, and poe noisily after 
the hounds. The pack were having 
a a lark to themselves, and for 
full ten minutes raced round and 
across the field, in full cry, after no- 
thing at all. Not till the foxhunting 
men came to the rescue could they be 
brought to their senses. 

Proper hunting is not possible with- 
out perfect obedience in the kennel, 
which can only be obtained when the 
hounds know their huntsman, and 
the huntsman his hounds. If hunts- 
men would take a little more trouble, 
and visit the kennel more frequently, 
they would give better sport. They 
should feed their hounds t lves, 
calling them ome by one by their 
names, This is the golden rule of 
kennel management. 

_ It is impossible to find a pack equal 
In pace if all their peculiar characters 
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are left at the mercy of an ignorant, 
unobservant kennel attendant. One 
hound will gorge himself to his own 
injury ; another, being a delicate 
feeder, requires more time ; and it is 
only by well watching such peculiari- 
ties as these that condition can be 
secured. Hounds out of condition 
are as useless in the field as a race- 
horse out of condition in the Derby. 
They should never be too fat, but 
hard and firm in muscle. They should 
not be fed upon too much flesh, as it 
makes them fight in the kennel. 
Obedience to the huntsman in the 
kennel naturally produces obedience 
in the field, which is the very essence 
of good hunting. It is much to be 
regretted that masters of hounds do 
not compel their huntsmen, to whom 
they give large salaries, to attend to 
their business. Unluckily, the hunts- 
man of a first-class pack is often too 
much of a gentleman to trouble him- 
self about the dogs, except when they 
are out. Hence he is perfectly useless. 
Well, the Baron’s hounds settled 
to their work at last. They went 
away, heads up and tails down, with 
a burning scent. The first fence was 
a high bank, with ditches both on the 
taking off and landing side. Sir 
George was first over ; after him came 
a few of the right sort. Olive and 
the Captain had — cantered along 
the edge of the field, and the Captain 
crammed the clever old hunter he 
was riding at the fence. Quick as 
thought followed the game chestnut 
which carried Olive. About twelve 
were over in a narrow lane. Adderley 
stopped short, and jumped through a 
eo ner hedge, clearing away the 
thorns for his companion. On the 
other side was a beautiful meadow, 
across which not more than a dozen 
horsemen followed the flying pack. 
The ground was heavy, but down 
hill. Adderley eased his hunter, 
stood in his stirrups, and called to 
Olive to save her horse. The hounds 
were three fields ahead, with every 
appearance of alongrun. A swampy 
meadow and line of willows intimated 
the proximity of one of the widest 
brooks im the county. Sir George 
Wombwell was in front, and Captain 
Lionel saw him gather his horse to- 
ether with his heel ready for the 
feap. The hint was not lost. 
“Go the pace,” he exclaimed to 
Olive, “and let us race at it together,” 
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On they went, and by the time they 
reached the brink it was too late to 
stop. Sir George and a few others 
covered the brook in gallant style. 
The Captain and his: companion 
charged it at the same instant. As 
they landed the bank broke away. 
The chestnut dropped on his knees, 
but immediately recovered himself, 
Olive being almost unseated by the 
shock. Captain Adderley’s old hun- 
ter dropped back into the brook, but 
his rider slipped off, and the clever 
veteran scrambled out. 

Just afterwards the hounds made 
a bend, doubling towards the field, 
and the Captain and Olive got into 
the “first flight.” The pace was a 
racing one. ‘Banks, ditches, double 
stakes, and hurdles came in quick 
succession, with here and there the 
loss of one of the now very select 
party. At length, they approached a 
wide ditch, with a newly cut stake 
fence and a ditch on the farther side. 
Adderley led towards a weak place. 
Sir George charged it at its strongest, 
and both horse and man came to 

ief. Away went Adderley and 

live, not staying to sympathize, and 
another fence brought them into the 
field with the hounds, who were go- 
ing like mad. There seemed no way 
out, and it looked very like a case of 
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pound ;” but as they rose to the 
brow of the hill, the Captain saw a 
gate at the bottom, firmly closed, and 
evidently meant for a stopper. The 
field was thundering at their heels. 
There was another lady who, having 
taken a different line, had got into 
the same field with the first flight ; 
so the Captain, though doubtful of 
his old hunter’s powers, resolved to 
put him at the gate. Olive saw his 
intention ; sent her gallant little 
chestnut to the front, raced down the 
hil like lightning, and, fetlock deep 
in mud from the miry ground at the 
bottom, rode boldly at the gate. Both 
horses were in the air together, and 
landed safely on the other side ; but 
Adderley’s horse was obliged toswerve 
suddenly, to avoid collision with the 
chestnut, and so broke his stirrup- 
leather. Olive’s lady-rival could not 
get over, and for a short time the 
Captain and his companion had the 
sport to themselves. 

A few fields farther on the deer 
was taken, Olive being first in the 
field. Captain Lionel saved the deer ; 
and Baron Meyer, when he came up, 
some fifteen minutes later, declared 
it was the best run he had ever 
known. 

Thus it was that Lionel Adderley 
met Olive Hardinge—and his fate. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“There were four refreshment rooms of various sizes, the largest affording accommo- 


dation for at least 100 guests. 


At one end of this room stood a polished hogshead, with 


bright metal hoops, into which an ambidextrous employé of the donor of the feast— 
relieved from hour to hour—unceasingly poured bottles of seltzer-water and claret upon 
a basis of ice-blocks and curious condiments known only to the firm for which he was 
acting. The rare mixture thus solemnly prepared was subsequently drawn forth in the 
shape of claret-cup by means of four silver cocks inserted into the bottom of the cask. 
On a table hard by stood a row of bright metal tankards, bottomed with glass, each 
holding two quarts, for the convenience of those who wished to indulge copiously in the 
tempting tincture on the spot. 

“ At the other end of the room, imbedded in costly exotics, stood a tall silver pump, 
apparently communicating with an unfailing spring of champagne, welling up from the 
chalk strata of the Downs. The labour of working this engine was great, but the gentle- 
man whose duty it was to perform it proved equal to the occasion.”"~—7The Pall Mali 
Gazette. : 


“Now on the Epsom Race-course are vans and coaches seen 
And rows of tents, and hansom cabs, with drivers veiled in green, 
The sun shines on the Derby, the rain falls on the Oaks, 
But on both days, by Heatly’s fount, the turtle pottage smokes. 
The Tipster sends his winner, the Prophet fives his dream, 
Little they think it likely each promise to redeem ; 
Little they care how gaily at night the trumpets peal, 
How, in the slippery swamp of mud, post-horse and post-boy reel, 
How Touts come with false trials, and Rooks in eager hordes, 
To share the pay of captains, and pluck the wings of lords. 
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How thick the drunk lie scatter’d beneath the Epsom height ; 

How in the streets of Leatherhead was witness’d many a fight ; 

And how the ‘Cock’ at Sutton bubbled with mirth and fun, 

What time the whole of France came forth to see the Derby run.”—The Owl. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette, Thackeray’s 
posthumous gift to London, makes 
one thirsty with its description of 
Tod-Heatly’s Derby entertainments. 
But there is a couplet in the Owl's 
poetic account of the same Derby 
which may aptly remind us that 
claret-cup in half-gallon tankards, 
and champagne drunk from the puinp, 
are capable of producing unpleasant 
results, 


“From every sporting city that boasts an 
English name, 
Foredoomed to splitting headaches, those 
gallant sportsmen came.” 


When I publish my forthcoming 
Eupeptic Aphorisms, one of them 
will be—*“ Drink only iced water on 
the Derby Day.” 

Here let me afew words con- 
cerning the wonderful progress of 
English periodical literature. I recol- 
lect when the Saturday Review came 
out with its programme, feeling al- 
most sure that the enterprise was too 
high in its aim to succeed. Well, it 
has succeeded wonderfully, in spite of 
(I will not say by reason of) those 
mawkish tea-and-toast Mamily He- 
rald-like articles which are interposed 
between brilliant political leaders and 
caustic scholarly reviews, just as if 
one sandwiched a stratum of raspberry 
jam between exterior strata of ancho- 
vies and caviare. Then there is the 
Spectator, under the late Mr. Rin- 
toul, a marvel of sub-editing, but 
now the most eccentric and original 
journal in London. There is a per- 
sonal flavour about this newspaper 
which differentiates it from its con- 
temporaries—a strong individuality, 
in singular contrast with the some- 
what colourless method of other 
newspapers. In reading. the Satur- 
day Review you seem to be dealing 
with a committee. The Spectator 
gives you the idea of a man arguing 
with you, and a rather determined 
mantoo. AsI differ from its opinions 
on everything except metaphysics ° 
and literature, I know where to get a 
food sharp argument every Saturday. 

hen there is the Pall Mall Gazette, 


a favourite idea of Thackeray’s, en 4 
carried out by the famous firm wit. 


which the great humorist was con- 
nected. Had he lived it would have 
borne the impress of his personality ; 
but that was not to be. It is the 
evening paper of the intellectual 
a and I heartily wish it a long 
ife. 

Then, again, there is the Owl, which 
always contains the earliest news in 
politics and fashion, the best epigrams 
and Praedesque verses of the week— 
which says serious things with levity 
and humorous things with gravity— 
which has an editor, doubtless, though 
nobody can guess who he is. Nocity 
save London could sustain such a 
journal. One thing is obvious from 
its establishment—namely, that if the 
“masses” must have their penny 
papers, the Upper Ten Thousand will 
not be satisfied without something 
that is “ caviare to the general.” My 
friend, Mr. Sala, believes that a daily 
journal published ‘at half-a-crown 
and printed on superb gilt-edge 
paper, would take with the patricians 
at once. Why doesn’t he try it ? 

It was a promise, we know, that 
Lily should go to the Derby. Lord 
Riverdale, one of the best four-in- 
hand whips in England, drove down 
a remarkably pleasant party. His 
was a capital team—three browns 
and a gray—that cost very nearly 
2,000 guineas. I wonder what they 
were bought for at Horncastle. It is 
scarcely needful to say that Guy 
Luttrel and Harry Mauleverer were 
in close attendance on the ladies ; 
Hugh was also of the party, which 
included one or two more of each sex, 
in whom we have no special interest. 
It was a joyous May morning ; the 
very air was lyrical; the ozone of the 
breezy Surrey hills was more delicious 
than Tod-Heatly’s champagne. 

By-and-by some of the gentlemen 
entered those pleasant rooms which 
delighted the Pall-Mall reporter. 
Lord Riverdale kept race-horses, but 
never made a bet; he had a horse in 
the Derby, but knew well that he 
could not win, There are some men 
who cannot win a Derby—others who 
succeed at the first trial. The Earl 
had quite made up his mind that he 
belonged to the former class, 
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Close to the mighty barrel of claret- 
cup he met another earl. Lord 
Caversham is the best judge of to- 
bacco in the world, and very nearly 
the ablest diplomatist. Tadinant, 
courtesy, and candour are his great 
endowments. The last is the most 
dangerous to an opponent trained in 
the continental school, for no disciple 
of Talleyrand or Metternich can be- 
lieve it possible that a diplomatist 
should speak the truth. But for a 
fine patrician indolence and insouct- 
ance, Caversham might be premier ; 
but he is an aristocratic lotos-eater, 
with a lofty contempt for men who 
eee work too hard. He 
might, perchance, be startled into 
energy by a revolution. 

“So I hear of some weddings, 
Riverdale,” he said. “ Well, I shall 
be happy to return thanks for the 
bridesmaids.” 

“O, it will be quiet enough. I den’t 
want to emulate the Rothschilds. 
Those kings of gold marry their sons 
and daughters right regally.” 

“Why not?) The brooks about 
Mentmore and Gunnersbury run pot- 
able gold.” 

“ Ay,” said Guy Luttrel, who had 
just joined them, “I met a young 
ee just now with the rose of 
Sharon in his button-hole, the balm 
of Gilead on his luxuriant locks, and 
his pockets full of the gold of Ophir.” 

“Doyouexpect to get safely through 
the session ?” asked Caversham. “Our 
side mean to turn you out yet, if 


“T know all about it,’ answered 


Guy. “ Roxham is the prime mover. 
He is never happy except when in 
office, and always makes a mess when 
he is there.” 

“ Roxham amuses me,” said River- 
dale, “he is such a queer mixture of 
dignity and fuss. The fuss is natural 
to him—as to all little men—but the 
dignity is a manufactured article.” 

“Of very fair quality, though,” re- 
marked Caversham. 

“That I admit. It arises from his 
firm belief in himself. He has never 
for a moment allowed himself to have 
a doubt as to his own ability.” 

“He is the cleverest fellow of his 
family,’”’ said Caversham. 

“Which is not saying very much,” 
answered Lord Riverdale. “ Besides, 

ou don’t know whether that boy of 
cis may not extinguish his father.” 
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“The young cock crows well,” said 
Caversham. “Let us go out and 
smoke, and take a look at the horses. 
I backed the field against the favour- 
ite, just now.” 

“You'll lose,” said Riverdale. By- 
the-way, what do you mean to take 
when you turn us out ?” 

“O, something easy ; the Duchy, I 
suppose. Cheiron and Roxham can 
do all the work between them, with 
Gatcomb to attend to the till. i hate 
work ; and it’s dirty work too, govern- 
ing a commercial nation.” 

“Those sentiments do you credit, 
my Lord,” said Guy. “You call 
yourself a Whig, and yet belong to 
the real old Tories, most of whom 
went out with the dodo.” 

“Well, am I to worry myself to 
improve an unimprovable race? No, 
thanks. Waiter, a glass of iced water. 
Come along, Guy, it’s just three 
o'clock.” 

The brothers Mauleverer, who had 
not met until just before starting, 
were holding a brief conversation 
outside. Harry had told Hugh of his 
good fortune. 

“T heartily congratulate you,”’ said 
his brother. “How delighted the 
governor will be!” 

“He wanted one of us to marry 
Vivian.” 

“ Pshaw, a dream of his. I fore- 
saw that she and Guy would makea 
match of it. They'll suit each other 
perfectly.” 

“What was the meaning of your 
mysterious letter about Adderley ?” 

“Tl explain at a place and time 
more fitting. What did you think of 
him ?” 

“A fine fellow, spoilt.” 

“ Trrecoverably ?” 

“T think not. If anybody can save 
him, it is the woman who is with 
him.” 

“ Well, we must talk of this at an- 
other time. By Jove, they’re off !” 

They were. The last dog had been 
hunted out of the course ; the last 
false start had been made; the gal- 
lant horses were away like the wind. 
Two minutes and a half will see for- 
tunes won and lost. 

Before the blue and scarlet were 
seen through the dense cloud of dust, 
Harry said— 

“ Adderley told me he had backed 
the favourite for some thousands, and 
got long odds.” 
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“Then Adderley may 
if he likes,” said Hug 
nothing else in the race.” 

Nor was there. 

They returned to the drag, where 
already preparations were made for 
luncheon, the ladies having declined 
Tod-Heatly’s hospitality. 

“T like to lunch on the hill,” said 
Lady Vivian. “I like to see the 
marvellous mixture of all classes and 
orders. I don’t care to sit down to a 
long meal, beginning with hot soup 
con ending with iced punch. One 
ought icnic at a race.” 

* Ah, Geckaued is the place,” said 
another lady. 

“Yes, it is very pleasant. The En- 
closure, with leafy trees and soft turf, 
is very enjoyable. Still, I should be 
sorry to miss my Derby any year. It 
is my favourite dissipation.” 


‘* London is out upon Epsom Downs,— 
Statesmen and marquises, cadsand clowns; 
Guardsmen driving the choicest teams; 
Girls more sweet than a poet’s dreams— 
Bright are their eyes under drooping lids, 
As they speculate largely in Jouvin’s 

kids: 
The eager hock from the flask flies fleet, 
As if *twere longing their lips to meet. 
Palmerston throws away all his cares ; 
Little thinks Russell of foreign affairs ; 
Even Gladstone smiles—in a cynical way ; 
Divisions be hanged on the Derby Day!” 


y his debts, 
“ There’s 


This was Guy Luttrel, of course. 

I should like you, reader, to have 
seen Lily Luttrel as she gazed on the 
exciting scene. Her maiden medita- 
tions had often conjured up for her 
imaginary scenes in that strange outer 
world beyond Cedar Cottage, but she 
had never dreamt of anything like 
this. The wide downs—the spread- 
ing multitude in all their indescrib- 
able variety—the swift, short gallop 
which so many myriads came to 
see—the meeting of all ranks, from 
the heir to the throne and the First 


Minister down to those Romany Chals ° 


and Chies who seem to spring from 
the soil for this day only—all these 
things amazed and delighted the 
imaginative child, nurtured in loneli- 
ness and tran ne: 

“ Drink a glass of hock, Lily,” said 
Lady Vivian. “Youare in a fever of 
excitement.” 

“T had no idea of a scene like 
this,’ she answered. “ But what is 
Goodwood like ?” 

“Tt is comparatively quiet. The 
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course is in the Duke of Richmond’s 
park ; there are beautiful wild hills 
and dense woods, and the sea shining 
in the distance. Ah, here comes Lord 
Cheiron.” 

Theveteran statesman approached, 
looking as gay and buoyant as if he 
had come fresh from Harrow on the 
Hill, in days before mathematics 
were taught there by heretics in 
“7. 

“ How does Miss Lily Luttrel like 
her first Derby?” he inquired, gal- 
er 

“Q, it is the most delightful day I 
have had or 

“Indeed!” he said, almost inter- 
rogatively, and then began to hum-- 


“*O, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream!’ ” 


“T rather think,” said Guy Luttrel, 
“your lordship parodied that about 
half a century ago :— 


“**Q, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter Day !’” 


“Egad, I’ve altered my mind. I 
think Caversham’s is the most sen- 
sible mode of life. But then he 
smokes, and I never did.” 

“No,” remarked Lord Riverdale, 
“or you would not be so terribly 
restless. Depend uponit, that tobacco 
is necessary to men who are engaged 
in the strife of modern cities. You 
are as indefatigable as Ulysses. 
Caversham is Prince of the Tan. 


at 

“There are some men,” replied 
Lord Cheiron, “who resemble old 
Hobson, the carrier, immortalized by 
Milton— 


‘ Made of sphere metal, never to decay 
Until his revolution was at stay.’ 


I think I am one of them. If my 
days are full of work—if I can ride, 
dine, talk, play billiards, write de- 
spatches, and so fill up the sixteen or 
eighteen hours between breakfast and 
bed, I am always well, and require 
neither stimulant nor sedative. Now 
Caversham is quite happy with a 
cigarette and a day-dream, and re- 
quires a bottle of Lafitte before he 
can summon energy enough to make 
a speech.” 

“Which is the happier?’ asked 
Lady Vivian. 

“ It is entirely a matter of tempera- 








ment; each enjoys what best suits 
“him. There is just the same difference 
between you and Miss Lily. You are 
a stateswoman, pure and simple; you 
will give afternoon parties, and din- 
ners, and dances, and secure for your 
future husband a feminine constitu- 
ency, while she will settle down to a 
quiet country life, domestic and un- 
ambitious. Isn’t it so ?” 

“Would you rather be here, Lily,” 
asked Vivian, “or at Cedar Cottage 
with Miss Thorogood ?” 

“That is hardly a fair question,” 
interposed Guy Luttrel. “ You must 
not compare a day of intense excite- 
ment with a period of monotonous 
dulness.” 

At this moment they were joined 
by Mr. D’ Almeida. 

Mr. D’ Almeida is in some respects 
the most remarkable and least popular 
man of his day. His unpopularity is 
due to the temper of the times, which 
(in England at least) requires a man 
to treat his profession or vocation as 
if it wereatrade. Miss Braddon and 
Mrs. Trollope are our most admired 
novelists, because they never stop 
writing. But there are some men 
born to be amateurs, like Lord Ro- 
chester among poets, and Mr. Con- 

eve among writers of comedy, and 

fr. D’Almeida among statesmen. 
Our contemporary public does not 
understand such men. We are apt to 
think that any one who has genius or 
intellect should open a shop and sell 
it in small parcels. We cannot under- 
stand the great Spanish poet, Gon- 
gore, who never published any one of 

is poems. As a matter of fact, this 
amateur temperament seldom exists 
in commercial communities, and com- 
merce is every year becoming more 
dominant in England. Mr. Gladstone 
is gradually leading us towards the 
belief that to live by buying and sell- 
ing is the loftiest function of man. 
I do not argue against this creed ; it 
ag be true. The coming centuries 
will prove or disprove it. 

Mr. D’ Almeida can do almost any- 
thing asanamateur. He has written 
the most brilliant novels in the whole 
literature of the world—more brilliant 
indeed than anything except the 
comedies of Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. He has 
produced some occasional poems of 
extreme beauty. He has spoken 
speeches which, differing in style from 
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the oratory of all other men, will be 
read fortheir marvellous political por- 
traits when all the rest of the nine- 
teenth century Hansard—ay, even 
the speeches of Derby and Gladstone 
and Bright—shall be forgotten utterly. 
You have noticed how Vandyke trans- 
fers to his canvass the inmost cha- 
racter of the men he paints. D’Al- 
meida possesses this rare power in 
verbal portraiture. He has proposed 
some of the most statesmanlike 
measures of the day, and they have 
been foolishly rejected. And for this 
reason. Whereas some blundering 
minor politician brings in his puerile 
proposal, and fights for it with pa- 
ternal warmth, and cackles over it as 
a hen over her first egg, Mr. D’Al- 
meida quietly unfolds an expansive 
philosophic scheme, and then says — 
“Take it or reject it as you will.” 
Our fussy M.P.’s don’t like this. 
They want to be entreated, implored, 
persuaded. Mr. D’Almeida pooh- 
poohs them. They want to have 
their patronage humbly solicited, 
after the manner adopted by tailors 
and grocers. Mr. D’ Almeida addresses 
them as Plato might have talked to 
an imperfectly educated audience on 
the margin of Illissus. He does not 
exclaim, “ Buy my new bill! Going 
very cheap! A great reduction to 
wholesale purchasers.” He cannot, 
for the life of him, sympathize with 
the spirit of trade. 

“A sultry day, D’Almeida,” said 
Luttrel. “How did you come down?’ 

“Really I forget. Ihave just come 
from Tod-Heatly’s, where a group 
of boys bored me by talking meta- 
physics. I detest this generation of » 
youth.” 

“Male youth, you mean, of course,” 
said Lord Cheiron. “But I, who 
have seen more generations than you, 
don’t particularly object to the pre- 
sent brood.” 

“Well, I distinctly recollect three,” 
said D’Almeida. “ First, there was 
the fast brood, to use your lordship’s 
graphic phrase. They drove tandem 
and made nocturnal rows, and were 
bumptious and disagreeable, and got 
numerous thrashings. Then came 
the bored brood, who dressed exqui- 
sitely, and used eau de Cologne in 
their bath, and drank iced seltzer, 
and were too weary of life to laugh 
at a good joke or admire a pretty girl. 
And now we've a brood who are all 
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for statistics, and metaphysics, and 
heresy, and Mr. Darwin’s theory.” 

“ Ah, said Lord Riverdale, laughing, 
“they are only precocious imitators 
of their elders. Of course youth, 
when it imitates, exaggerates. A 
fast boy is faster than a fast man; a 
bored boy or a metaphysical boy goes 
beyond his adult prototype.” 

“They ought all to learn mathe- 
matics,” said Luttrel. “ Euclid is 
the best of all cures for the intellec- 
tual diseases incident to childhood— 
the measles of the mind. Even girls 
would be none the worse for a little 
pure geometry.” 

“The theory of probabilities,” said 
Harry Mauleverer, “is the only part 
of mathematics fit for a Derby day. 
If the odds against Surplice are 3 to 
1, and against Runaway 5 to 1—what’s 
the betting about one of the two 
being first ?” 

“You may safely bet 5 to 3 against 
: thousands,” said Lord River- 

ale. 

“T recollect,” said Harry, “that 
my mathematical coach once asked 
me some such question as this :—If 
the House of Commons consists of 
300 Tories and 356 Whigs ; what is 
the probability that a committee of 
seven, chosen by ballot, will consist of 
three Tories and four Whigs ?” 

“T hope you answered it,” said 


uy. 
© Well, I told him that they didn’t 
ballot for committees, and that he 
ought to count the independent mem- 
. Asan American would say, he 
‘caved in’ ?” 
“A nice language, the Yankee,” 
observed Lord Riverdale. “I should 


like to know what form it will ulti- 
mately assume.” 

“It is a language in which slang 
predominates over established phrase- 
ology,” said Guy. “Mr. Cayley has 
aptly said that slang is young lan- 
guage, but in America the young 
language grows too fast.” 

“Talking of slang, what is the 
origin of the word Welsher,” asked 
Harry. 

“T believe,” replied Lord River- 
dale, “it is due to some importer of 
Welsh ponies, who got the money for 
the animals and never delivered 
them.” 

“Ts that Cayley,” inquired D’Al- 
meida, “the man who is canvassing 
Scarborough ?” 

“The same,” said Guy. 

“A pretty poet rather, I think.” 

“T greatly admire his ‘Sir Reginald 
Mohun; and if his ‘Las Alforgas’ 
were compressed into one volume, it 
would be the best book of Spanish 
travel in the language.” 

“ What a pity the prevalent spirit 
of trade should induce so able a man 
to ignore the elementary principles of 
political duty,” said D’Almeida. “I 
read in od that Mr. Lever will sup- 
port any government which promotes 
the maintenance of Galway as a 
packet station. I suppose, if Mr. 
Cayley gets in, he will vote with 
any minister who goes to Scarborough 
in the autumn.” . 

I need not describe the drive home 
from Epsom. Lily went to bed that 
night weary with delightful excite- 
ment. We shall see in our next 
chapter what became of her lover. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“A gridiron too, upon whose silver bars 
Spluttered and fizzed the turkey’s limbs disjointed ; 
While the rich unguents which those limbs anointed 
Dripped flaming on the coals like falling stars: 
Also a kettle from its brazen body : 
Yielded bright vaporous streams for whisky toddy. 
I need not dwell on these particulars, 
But grieve to add they ended with cigars.” 


Mr. Cay ery is evidently at issue 
with Lord Caversham. Two stanzas 
later in that pleasant poem, “Sir 
Reginald Mohun,” whence I have 
quoted, he learnedly remarks that 
‘Smoking is a drain 
Upon the system, and destroys the brain,” 


GEORGE JouN CAYLEY. 


Surely this is doubtful. Smoking 
calms the brain, reducing its energy. 
Such reduction of energy is at cer- 
tain times and under certain circum- 
stances an absolute necessity. 

Hugh and Harry Mauleverer, after 
seeing their Derby companions safely 











home, went to Hugh’s chambers in 
the Albany. There they ate some- 
thing devilled, and drank some 
superb Lafitte, a bottle whereof was 
worth all Tod-Heatly’s claret-cup, 
and then sat down to smoke. A 
cigar is an excellent accompaniment 
to a serious conversation. 

And Hugh had a serious conver- 
sation on hand. But, as is the cus- 
tom with most men, he began at 
some distance from the main topics 
of his discourse. 

“The Whigs mean to turn us out, 
Harry. Guy thinks they can do it. 
We shall have a general election 
within two months.” 

“You had better stand for the 

ort. 
“T have thought of it. Politics is 
the only career in which I can hope 
to — some of my ennui. I hope 
you will never know what it is to be 
perpetually and profoundly bored.” 

“T am going to marry Lily Lut- 
trel,” said Harry, by way of a logical 
answer. 

“Marriage may be a bore, even 
with love at the beginning. We 
Mauleverers are not famous as good 
or _— husbands. But I won’t 


“Tf I am not fortunate it will be 
my own fault, that I know.” 

“Lily is an exquisite creature,” 
said Hugh. “I have sometimes 
thought her too dainty and delicate 
a being for this work-a-day world. 
She looks as fragile as Sevres porce- 
lain. Take care of her, Harry.’ 

“T shall try. By the way, what is 
the mystery about Adderley ?” 

“Tn reply, let meask you aquestion. 
Did he tell you exactly what bets he 
made on the Derby ?” 

“He put three thou. on Spartacus, 
when he was at 25 to 1.” 

“Then he wins seventy-five 
thousand pounds. If he gets that he 
will be a fortunate fellow.” 

“ But who is he ?” asked Harry. 

“He is simply our father’s son,” 
replied the elder brother. Therefore 
I say it is our duty to try tosave him. 
Now, notwithstanding your pleasant 
occupations in London, I want you 
to go down into Gloucestershire early 
to-morrow, and to see whether you 
can influence him.” 

“Does he know who he is ?” 

“No. My father told me, as a 
pure matter of business, observing 
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that he knew Adderley was in diffi- 
culties, and wished him to be quietly 
extricated. But I fear that his large 
winnings on the Derby will tempt him 
to town, and that he will return to 
his former dissipations, unless you can 
persuade him otherwise.” 

“Tl try,” said Harry. ‘“ The man 
has some good in him, and I have 
great hopes of success. I'll see Lily 
as soon as possible after breakfast, 
and then run down at once.” 

“So much for that matter,” said 
Hugh. “Now, here is a letter re- 
ceived this morning from my father.” 

Harry took in his hand the quaint 
scholarly note— 

“ A square of text that looked a little blot, 

The text no larger than the limbs of 

fleas”— 


and read the following :— 


“ Dear Hueu, 

“The Apennine cyclamen has lost 
its ancient fragrance. Let Mauleverer 
be ready for me within a week. 

* O quid solutis est beatius curis ? 

Quum meus onus reponit, et peregrino 

Labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 

Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto.’ 


Show this to Harry. 
“ HucH MAULEVERER.” 


“ Well,” said Harry, “ I am heartily 
glad he is coming back. But what 
will he say about Lily ?”’ 

““My dear fellow, he will be de- 
lighted. He wants the old name 
kept up, and he certainly can’t say a 
word against Guy Luttrel’s daughter. 
So keep up your spirits.” . 

“T mean to, I assure you. But he 
will be disappointed about Vivian.” 

“Vivian was intended by nature 
for a man like Luttrel,” said Hugh. 

“T don’t know. I sometimes think 
Luttrel won’t make a good married 
man. He is such a volatile, versatile 
fellow.” 

“You're a nice boy, to philosophize 
about your friends. Luttrel is all 
right enough. But now I have some- 
thing to tell you about myself.” 

“| listen,” said Harry. 

“You know Helen Fitzmaurice ?” 

Harry started, perceptibly. 

“T should think I did,” he said. 

“ Of course,” answered Hugh. “I 
am quite aware that at one time she 
fascinated you. She has a marvellous 

wer of fascination, that woman. I 

ave a story to tell you about her.” 
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“She looks like the heroine of a 
story,” said Harry, for want of any 
better remark to make. 

“She is my wife,” said Hugh, 

Harry started this time, and no 
mistake. 

“T called myself Fitzmaurice, some 

ears ago, on a pedestrian tour ; and 
in Wiltshire I found this girl, the 
en of a rare old farmer. 

he fell in love with me; I cared 
very little for her ; but I married her 
out of pity, chiefly. You can scarcely 
imagine how marvellously she is 
changed from the little rustic whom 
I saw first at the Grange.” 

“Why did you separate from her ?” 

“Because she is insane. I dis- 
covered that she was a somnambulist 
before I married her : after marriage 
her insanity took a very definite 
form. In her paroxysms she hated 
me with a most vehement hatred ; 
she tried to murder me once or twice, 
and finally I was advised to separate 
from her.” 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“ At the Grange, where Idirst saw 
her, unluckily for me. But I must 
tell you that her hatred to me has 


‘not diminished; and she almost 


equally detests Guy Luttrel, whom 
she knows to have been my adviser. 
She wrote letters to Lady Vivian, 
——- to be Guy’s first wife ; she 
ot up that farcical claim to the 

auleverer estates which so fright- 
ened old Parker.” 

“By Jove, that explains it !” ex- 
claimed Harry. 

“ Explains what ?” asked Hugh. 

“ Why, youremembertheabduction 
of Lily Luttrel, and that I saved her. 
Well, the leader of the party was no 
other than Helen Fitzmaurice dis- 
guised as a man.” 

“The maddest freak of all,” said 
Hugh. “It was lucky for poor Lily 
that you encountered her. I believe 
that woman is capable of any cruelty 
or wickedness.” 

There was a pause for some time, 
both brothers being in meditative 
mood. At length Harry said— 

n Why are you telling me these 


7. . 

“Because I want you to go with 
me to the Grange. There is living 
as omen with Helen a lady 
whom I have never seen, but whom 
Luttrel knows well, She was Lily’s 
governess,” 
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“Mrs. Herbert. Lily speaks most 
affectionately of her.” 

“She is an excellent person, I be- 
lieve. She has written to Luttrel, 
asking him to induce me to come to 
the Grange. Helen is ill, and longs 
to see me once more; and Mrs. Her- 
bert herself has an important com- 
munication to make as to the Maule- 
verer property. It ought to be made 
at once, she says, as one of the wit- 
nesses to its truth is very old and 
infirm. If Luttrel were not so sure 
of Mrs. Herbert’s character, I should 
suspect some trick; but she seems 
thoroughly trustworthy. So I shall 
go down; and, as her disclosures con- 
cern you as well as me, I want you to 
go with me.” 

“Certainly ; but you wish me first 
to see Adderley ?” 

“Ido. In his case every hour is of 
moment. Helen’s illness does not 
seem very serious, so that a day or 
two hence will do for her.” 

“T will start to-morrow,” said 
Harry. “It is a strange tale that 

ou have told me. That you should 
married all this time ; that I should 
make love to your wife; that she 
should attempt to carry away Lily! 
Upon my honour, I almost fancy I am 
dreaming. And what do you imagine 
- Mrs. Herbert can have to tell 
us‘ 9? 

“There I am utterly baffied. She 
is far too respectable a person to be 
in league with Helen ; but whether 
she has found a reality or a mare’s 
nest, I cannot conjecture. It cer- 
tainly would be amusing if a valid 
claim to the estate were established, 
and you and I had to work for our 


=. 
oe t would do us both good,” said 


arry. 

“Speak for yourself, my young 
friend. I am a little too old for such 
a change.” 

“Well,” said Harry, looking at his 
watch, and yawning, “it is deucedly 
late. Just a word with Lily to-mor- 
row morning, and I’m off to Lechlade. 
I heartily hope I may succeed with 
Adderley.” 

“So do I, but it is a doubtful busi- 
ness. His strong jr for that 
woman is the most hopeful point. If 
you manage the affair, and really 
want ees. I shall advise you 
to go in for diplomacy.” 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 


** Collisions four or five I bore, 
The signals was in vain; 
Grown old and rusted, my biler busted, 
And smashed the excursion train.” 


Harry was at St. James’s-square by 
nine o’clock next morning, and by a 
quarter to ten at Paddington, where 
he telegraphed for his trap to meet 
him at Faringdon. Of course, Lily 
uted a little at his leaving town on 
usiness ; and, of course, Lady Vivian 
chaffed her. But Harry went off on 
his errand with a rosebud in his coat, 
laced there by her delicate little 
ngers. 

Arrived at Didcot, he found con- 
sternation and confusion. An up- 
train had run off the rail a few miles 
westward, and the killed and wounded 
were just brought in. 

Railway travel is an enormous ad- 
vantage to the world, even though, 
as Mr. Ruskin says, it turns a man 
into a parcel. But we pay a very 
high price for it in the frequent sacri- 
fice of life. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s nonchalance, it is 
pretty certain that Parliament will 
in a short time do something to 
frighten railway companies into 

reater care. A heavy fine for every 
eath or injury, without reference to 
the rank and income of the sufferer, 
would probably be of service. Speed 
is a fine thing for those fortunate 
enough to travel safely ; but the man 
who has once seen a great railway 
accident, with its horrible accumula- 
tion of death and suffering, feels dis- 
osed to think that we may pay too 
igh a price for speed. 

oe train was stopped for some 
time at Didcot. He had no curiosity 
to see the sufferers; but suddenly a 
porter came to him, touching his hat, 
and said— 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but there’s a gent 
very like you among the passengers 
hurt. He’s over the other side.” 

Harry immediately thought of Lio- 
nel Adderley. Going up to look after 
his winnings, doubtless. 

His conviction was a true one. 
Spartacus, first. These two words 
had reached even somnolent Lechlade 
on the evening of the year’s gayest 
Wednesday. Adderley’s joy was pro- 
digious. 
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“Seventy-five thou. !”” he exclaim- 
ed. “Think of that, Olive. I shall 
have over fifty when everything’s 
paid. .What glorious luck! I shall 
go to town by the first train to-mor- 
row. What shall I bring you back, 
Olive, my.girl ?” 

But Olive was miserable. She saw 
an end to her happy country life. 
She implored Adderley not to go to 
London. He, in return, merely 
laughed at her romantic folly, as he 
styled it. The old estrus was upon 
him. His imagination revelled in 
Richmond dinners and Cremorne sup- 
pers, in chicken hazard, and humbug, 
ansquenet and poker. 


“The devil was sick, the devil a monk 
would be; 
The devil got well, the devil a monk was 
he.” 


“Gad,” he thought, “I must back 
Spartacus for the Grand Prix and 
the Leger. I hope it’s not too late to 
get my old cottage for the Ascot week. 

must write to Ipsley, at Bognor, to 
secure his place for Goodwood. I 
think I know for a pair of prads that 
will knock Mauleverer’s out of time.” 

[n such fashion was poor Adderley 
soliloquizing when there came a ter- 
rific crash, and he felt himself whirled 
through the air, and then crushed 
immovably under a weighty mass, 
while every nerve in his body was 
wrung with pain. When brought to 
the station he was insensible. 

“T don’t think he can live half an 
hour,” said the surgeon to Harry 
Mauleverer. 

He was lying on cushions in the 
waiting-room, occasionally uttering a 
faint moan. After a while he re- 
covered consciousness, and recognized 
Harry. 

“Too late, Mauleverer,” he said, in 


an almost inaudible voice. Take care 
of poor Olive. Let her have that 
cursed—cursed—money. She will 


break her heart.” | 


These were Lionel Adderley’s last 
words. 


After giving directions as to the 
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body, Harry proceeded on his journey. 
His horses were not at the station, 
as the groom had missed his telegram, 
having come over early with the Cap- 
tain. Harry determined to walk, not 
reluctant to defer the terrible an- 
nouncement which he had to make 
to Olive Hardinge. 

But near the Buscot Lodge his 
trap met him, and he drove rapidly 
to the inn, taking little notice of his 
— explanations. Olive was out. 

he kind-hearted landlady said that 
she had been crying all the morning 
since the Captain left,.and hadn’t 
eaten any breakfast, and had been 
gone out about an hour. 

So Harry sat down to wait, and 
occupied his time by writing a letter 
to Hugh. 

When he had finished it was three 
in the afternoon, and the hostess came 
to ask his orders about dinner. 

“T want none yet,” he said. “It 
is too hot to eat.” 

He had not mentioned the railway 
accident to any one, fearing that it 
might reach Olive’s ears in his ab- 
sence, 

He went across the village square 
to post his letter, and then, lighting 
a cigar, strolled through the church- 
yard towards the Isis. A profound 
melancholy had replaced the joyous 
spirit which animated him when Lil 

ave him that farewell rosebud, 

here was in his heart, though un- 
shaped into words, the deep wail of 
the Roman lyrist :— 


“Nunc tamen interea prisco que more 
parentum, 
Tradita sunt tristes munera ad inferias, 
Accipe, fraterno multum manantia fletu, 
Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque 
vale.” 


How has Mr. Theodore Martin, ac- 
complished and indefatigable trans- 
lator, contrived to miss the melan- 
choly meaning of that final line ? 

Harry wandered in weary mood 
along the reedy margin of the famous 
river, saddened by the event of the 
day. He had begun to like Adderley. 
He thought him reclaimable. @ 
had formed the Quixotic idea of in- 
ducing him to lead what is called a 
“steady ” life. Harry was too young 
to know that you cannot get anything 
out of a character except what is in 

“jt. Miraculous conversion means 
Simply the development of latent 
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fanaticism. A man of strong will 
we get rid of his favourite nore 
and altogether change his course 0: 
life ; but Captain Adderley was not 
a man of strong will. Alfred Tenny- 
son is a truer philosopher than John 
Suart Mill on this point. Adderley 
was one of those who grow weaker 
and weaker, 


“ Through seeming-genial venial fault, 
Recurring and suggesting still.” 


Metaphysics, after all, must be based 
on self-consciousness; and I sup- 
pose the necessitarians and fatalists 
are men who feel conscious that their 
own wills are not strong enough to 
conquer their desires. In the same 
way materialists are men conscious 
that their own souls are not worthy 
of immortality. 

As Harry meditated, walkin 
moodily along, he became aware o 
an approaching crowd. About a 
score of labouring men were coming 
towards him, carrying something on 
a hurdle. Harry felt a sudden pre- 
sentiment of what he was to see. 
He was not wrong. 

It was Olive Hardinge—drowned. 
“Death had left on her only the 
beautiful.” Whether her death was 
voluntary or accidental shall never 
be known on earth. 

She and Lionel Adderley lie to- 
gether in a quiet country churchyard, 
with only their initials upon a granite 
cross to mark their resting-place. 

It will be admitted that the cool- 
ness of the Mauleverer temperament 
had been tolerably tried during this 
day. Harry bore his trial well. 
He made ali the requisite arrange- 
ments, both at Didcot and at Lech- 
lade ; then, anxious to shake off some 
of the unpleasant feelings which ad-, 
hered to him, he drove through 
Faringdon and Fyfield to Oxford, put 
up at the Angel, and sent a note over 
to a friend—a Fellow of Maudlin, 
who had taken Holy Orders. By the 
time he had eaten a little dinner, not 
remarkably well served, Mr. St. 
Alphage was with him. 

n the present perplexities of the 
Church of England, Mr. St. Alphage 
belongs to that class of clergy on 
whom the nation must rely. The 
are the Priests of the Future. Nei- 
ther the ceremonial caprices of the 
extreme High Church, nor the un- 
scholarly liberalism of the extreme 
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Low Church, has any charm for them. 
They are utterly fearless of both 
ene and metaphysics. They 
snow that they hold eternal truth, 
and are not panicstricken by Buckle’s 
statistics, or Darwin’s developments, 
or Colenso’s crassitudes. Their creed 
is Christianity, not Judaism, or 
Paulism, or Miltonism. Although 
the Church is flooded with literates 
—quasi illiterate, lucus a non lucendo 
—although we have adult prelates 
whom their own theology perplexes— 
there is a certain hope for the Church 
while men like St. Alphage are found 
in it. 

Late that summer night, St. Al- 
phage and Harry Mauleverer held 
counsel together in Addison’s Walk. 


“That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon,” 


was riding at her zenith, flooding with 
her light the graceful tower from 
whose summit a hymn is sung to 
greet the first sunrise of May. I will 
not attempt to narrate their con- 


A Dustin saunterer of antiquarian 
propensities pacing the flags in front 
of Christ Church, or elbowing his 
troublesome way down the narrow de- 
file called Castle-street, can scarcely 
escape a certain sense of awe as he 
looks on the houses and the passen- 

ers, and darts a thought back through 

im and troubled time till he strives 
to arrive at an idea of the first in- 
habitants and the scene in which they 
played out their short parts. 

Boosing over the mysterious and 
weak race that preceded the Gaels, 
he fancies these last in their quaint 
garb going about their ordinary occu- 
pations, or rushing to their earth 
mounds and dykes to repel the fierce 
Northmen. hen pass before his 
mind's eye the successive races of 
different speech, and different garb, 
and different interests,—the Danes, 
the Dano-Celts, and the Anglo Nor- 
mans, employed in fierce struggles 
with each other, and each looking on 
the events of his own times as para- 
mount to all that ever agitated society 
till then. All now quiet and silent 
in the dust, The shopkeeper attend- 
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verse ; but Harry went home cheered 
and tranquillized by the calm air of 
his beloved University, by the 
thoughtful counsels of his friend. 

AsI write this, remembering de- 
lightedly the Gothic beauty of Ox- 
ford, the seclusion of its groves and 
gardens, “the stream-like windings of 
the glorious street,” I find the jour- 
nals remonstrating with the Great 
Western Railway Company on their 
amazing scheme for adding to the 
University city a fuliginous suburb 
of factories. Railways have spoilt 
many beauties throughout England ; 
but, if there exists no power suffi- 
cient to prevent a company from 
vulgarizing Oxford and demoralizing 
its students, Parliament ought in- 
stantly to create such a_ power. 
What would men say if the London, 
Chatham, and Dover—most ubiquit- 
ous of companies—wanted est- 
minster Hall for a coal-shed ? 

Harry Mauleverer reached town 
soon after noon on Friday. 


ing to his customers, the tippler 
stepping into the corner shop for a 
dram, and the carman smoking his 
pipe, and giving his beast a mouth- 
ful of hay, are as unconscious of any 
personal connexion with the dead 
generations as if they had sprung full 
rown and furnished with clothing 
rom the fat gue of the neighbouring 
Pheenix Park. 

So would feel still more intensely 
an archeologist on Tower-hill, or by 
the Fleet-ditch, or on London Bridge, 
if the ever hurrying and feverish 
crowd would allow him to concentrate 
his thoughts on anything. 

How it should make the feelings 
of the most dried up anatomy of an 
archeologist glow, when throwing 
his thoughts nearly nineteen centuries 
back he sees the mighty robber con- 
ducting his band, guarded by stron 
defences of bronze, and leather, an 
wood, to the bank of the then clear 
river, and preparing to invest,and 
destroy thatill-armed but heroic body 
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daughters will soon send many an 
armed and ruthless Roman soldier to 
shiver on the cold banks of Styx. 

And what was the profit of all the 
plotting and all the unjust warfare 
waged by men single or in masses 
against those they considered their foe- 
men? They shortened the career of 
their oppenents, they shortened their 
own lives. They preferred a short and 
turbulent existence to the longer and 
quieter span intended for them, they 
peed away, and were either speedily 
orgotten, or remembered but to be 
cursed. 

It is a bewildering occupation to a 
stranger to contemplate a map of Lon- 
don in order to acquire some distinct 
notion of the number and arrange- 
ment of the streets (an idea of the 
inhabitants is out of the question), to 
ponder how the countless multitude 
can be fed and clothed, and to reflect 
that if old mother earth should lose 
her fruit-bearing qualities for one 
year, how little would avail the 

auty, the bravery, the wit, the in- 
genuity, the industry, and the intellL.- 
gence of the three million inhabitants, 
to prevent the circuit of famed Lon- 
don from becoming a vast charnel- 
house. But as any amount of moral- 
izing would fail to fulfil the promise 
conveyed in our title, let us endeavour 
to come to something special con- 
cerning our subject. 

Our earliest historians were the 
poets, these were succeeded by the 
romancers. Geoffry of Monmouth 
translating the “Chronicle of Kings” 
brought from Brittany, informed the 


; —_ of the twelfth century that 


rutus, great-grandson of Eneas, after 
many voyages and adventures, found- 
ed a town about where the tower has 
long stood, and called it New Troy. 
This was afterwards changed to 
Trinobantum. Lud, brother to Cassi- 
belan y gave it his own name 
—Caer Lud. Hence Ludstown sof- 
tened to London. Other derivations 
for the city’s names are not at all 
rare. From the Celtic words Leana, 
marsh or meadow; Linn,a pool; Lung, 
or Long, aship ; and Dun, a fort, it is 
easy to make out the fort among the 
meadows, the fort of the pool, or the 
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fort of the shi The sister city, 
Dublin, is simply black pool. 

As ancient Dublin occupied at first 
only the hill of which the Castle 
occupies the south-eastern spur, so 
Tower-hill, Ludgate-hill, Cornhill, 
and Holborn-hill, formed the site of 
the original British Dun or Duns. 
Hence the most interesting portion 
of London to an antiquary must in- 
clude those places of strength. But 
as the more easterly eminences have 
much longer ceased to be fashionable 
than our Fishamble and Essex streets, 
and the traditions of London lite 
characters from the time of Elizabet 
date from regions farther west, most 
writers choose to expatiate on the 
buildings that lie between Whitehall 
and Temple Bar, and on the remark- 
able personages and incidents con- 
nected with them. Charles Knight 
was unable to say his say concerning 
the modern Babylon in fewer than six 
royal octavo volumes, and the portly 
octave lately put forth by Mr. Thorn- 
bury* is concerned with a very small 
area of the city, Temple-bar being at 
its south-east angle, and the Strand, 
St. Martin’s-lane, Holborn, and Chan- 
cery-lane its boundaries, 


THE STRAND. 


Temple - bar, that narrow neck 
through which the struggling sands 
find their way with difficulty from 
the Strand and the Fleet portions of 
the great hour-glass, and which is 
looked on by shallow readers as @ 
relic of hoar antiquity, dates only 
from 1670, four years after the great 
fire. It forms the. point of junction 
between the cities of London and 
Westminster, and in early times was 
only provided with posts, rails, and 
achain. These were succeeded by a 
wooden house with a narrow gate- 
way and a passage on one side. The 
present structure is incumbered with 
the statues of Elizabeth, James LI, 
Charles I., and Charles IT., all dis- 
tinguished, according to Mr. Thorn- 
bury, by feeble heads, crimped drapery, 
and feet and hands kept whitish by 
the rain, the non-projecting portions 
of the bodies rejoicing in more than 





* “Haunted London.” By Walter Thornbury. Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, r.s.4. 
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a century of dark atmospheric depo- 
its 


Mr. Thornbury’s selection includes 
the long line of, palaces that once 
adorned the Strand or River-bank- 
street, the haunts of artists in St. 
Martin’s-lane, the traditions of Long- 
acre, the reminiscences connected 
with Drury-lane, and the old houses 
of the nobility in Lincoln’s -inn- 
fields. 

One of the most remarkable of the 
fine buildings of the Strand is that 
which bears the name of the am- 
bitious brother of Jane Seymour, the 
Duke of Somerset, who boasted that 
he could muster retainers to the 
number of 10,000. To erect his palace, 
which, by the way, was unfinished at 
his death, he demolished the parish 
ehurch of St. Mary, and pulled 
down the houses of the bishops of 
Worcester, Llandaff, and Lichfield. 
He would also have appropriated St. 
Margaret’s at Westminster but the 
mob would not sanction the sacrilege. 
“ Moreover he destroyed a chapel in 
St. Paul’s churchyard, with a cloister 
containing the Dance of Death, and 
a charnel-house (burying the bones 
in unconsecrated ground).” To crown 
his acts of rapine he stole the stone 
of a church of St. John near Smith- 
field. It is not worth mentioning 
the carrying away of the stone of the 
Strand Inn, it being the property of 
the lawyers, who could afford to be 
robbed. 

The Danish consort of our Solo- 
mon I. here delighted all who had no 
objection to spectacles, in which the 
handsome queen and her ladies mas- 
queraded to their own and their 
admirers’ content. Rare Ben Jon- 
son was surely elated by the lists of 
royal and noble personages who pre- 
sented his masques. From this same 
noble residence Charles I. had some 
trouble in dislodging the Gallic 
followers of his sturdy queen, with 
whom his hard headed and wooden- 
shoe-abhorring subjects had come to 
be at deadly feud. As they were 
rather too tedious in “shifting the 
halter, and traversing the cart,” the 
poor king was obliged to write thus 
to Buckingham :— 


“ SreentE,—I have received your letter 
by Dick Greame. This is my answer. I 
command you to send all the French away 
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to-morrow out of the town, if you can by 
fair means (but stick not long in disputing), 
otherwise force them away, driving them 
away like so many wild beasts until you 
have shipped them, and the go with 
them! Let me hear no answer but of the 
performance of my command. So I rest, 
“Your faithful, constant, loving friend, 
“C. R. 





“Oaking, the Seventh of August, 1626.” 

“The French inventing all sorts of vexa- 
tious delays, the yeomen of the guard at 
last jostled them out, carting them off in 
nearly forty coaches. They arrived at 
Dover after four days’ tedious travelling, 
wrangling, and bewailing.” 


Queen Henrietta taking part in a 
masque at Christmas in 1632-3, and 
Prynne’s Histriomastix happening 
to be published the next day, the 
poor man lost his ears for an uncom- 
plimentary remark on women-actors, 
which was found in the margin, 
though it could not possibly *have 
been written with any reference to 
the queen’s appearance on that occa- 
son. 

To Somerset House returned 
Henrietta Maria after the Restora- 
tion, and there the garrulous Pepys 
pie his respects to her as well as to 

adam Castlemaine. “ By-and-by, 
in came the King and Duke and 
Duchess of York. The conversation 
was not a very decorous one, and the 
young Queen (Catherine of Braganza) 
said to Charles, ‘you lie,’ which made 
good sport, as the chuckling and 
delighted Pepys remarks, those bein 
the first English words he had hear 
her say ; and the king then tried to 
make her reply, ‘confess and 
hanged.’” 

The most striking object in the 
old days of the Strand was the new 
Maypole which replaced the old one 
taken down by Oliver's Parliament. 
It was of cedar wood, 134 feet high, 
and stood in front of the church of 
St. Mary. It was brought in two 
pieces from below Bridge, the splicing 
made secure by iron bands, three 
crowns fastened towards its top, and 
then the tall article was raised by 
twelve sailors to a vertical position, 
and firmly embedded. The opera- 
tion was happily accomplished under 
the superintendence of the Duke of 
York in four hours. Then sounded 
trumpets and drums; and morris- 
dancers in motley attire, and enliven- 
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ed by the music of pipe and tabor, 
danced in glee around it, while thou- 
sands of throats became hoarse with 
loyal shouting. James would have 
found little enjoyment in the general 

lee, if he could at the moment have 

ad a prophetic glimpse of his wife 
with her infantson folded to her breast, 
pacing along the river bank in doubt 
and fear, and watching for the friend- 
ly boat that was to convey her from 
the unfriendly city. 

When the pole that succeeded this 
was obliged to abdicate, it was pre- 
sented to Sir Isaac Newton, who 
on presented it to the Rector of 

anstead, and in Wanstead park it 
helped to support the largest teles- 
7 then known. 

T 


om this memorable if unedifying rui 
oal, rope started the racers in the 
unciad :— 


“ Amfdst the area wide they took their 


stand, 

Where the tall Maypole once o’erlooked 
the Strand ; - 

But now, as Anne and piety ordain, 

A church collects the saints of Drury-lane,” 


Essex-street and Devereux-court 
recall the memory of the gallant and 
unfortunate Earl, one of whose great- 
est misfortunes as it seems to us was 
that the women-kind of his family 
should have set such slight value on 
their duties to God and their hus- 
bands. His mother, Lettice Knollys 
by birth, becoming Countess of Essex 
by marriage, preferred the attentions 
of Scott’s great Earl of Leicester to 
those of her husband. Becoming Lady 
Leicester after her husband’s death, 
and having now full claim on her for- 
mer paramour, she sighed for achange, 
and found it in the company of Sir 
Christopher Bfount. Whether acces- 
sory to the death of her second hus- 
band or not, she espoused Sir Chris- 
topher after his death, and was a sad 
thorn in poor Queen Elizabeth’s side 
for years. His sisters, Lady Rich 
and Dorothy, wife of the wizard Earl 
of Northumberland, were equally 
scandalous in their lives. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon observes, “It is not 
easy, except in Italian story, to find a 
group of women so depraved and so 

etestable ag the mother and sisters 
of the Earl of Essex.” 

In the old pa 


of the Savoy once 
lived John 


Gaunt ;—John, King 
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of France, the Black Prince’s captive, 
died there ;—George Wither, the poet, 
is buried there ; and there also was 
Geoffry Chaucer married. Simon, 
Earl of Montfort, once lived within 
its precincts; but where km 
archbishops, and high nobles on 
walked and held high council, pickles 
are now sold, printing types set up, 
and glass rolled. out and spun. 

at Tyler’s mob being forbidden 
to plunder, and supposing a couple 
of benvets to contain money, flung 
them into a great fire. The money, 
alas, was gunpowder, as in the Dun- 
leary ballad, and blew up the great 
hall, shook down the neighbourin 
houses, killed sundry of the soci 
reformers, and reduced the palace to 


ns, 
Henry VII. instituted within its 
precincts an house of refuge for every 
indigent person passing down the 
River-side-road, and by a natural 
proses of abuse the poor wayfarers 
erived little advantages from it. 
Loiterers, sham cripples, and vaga- 
bonds of both sexes begged abroad 
all day, and came in the evening to 
the Savoy to supand sleep. Edward 
VI. transferred a good portion of its 
revenue to Bridewell prison and 
Christ’s hospital. Mary replaced 
the charity on its old footing, much 
to the enjoyment of inveterate beg- 
gars; but Elizabeth in her turn disa- 
greeably surprised the lazy inmates 
and the corrupt governor, and they 
had to look out for victims in other 


quarters. 

The building had not lost its pri- 
vilege of sheltering imposture and 
knavery in last century, having served 
as an asylum for fraudulent debtors 
in Queen Anne’s time, it became the 
darling haunt of such chaplains as 
Mr. Lever’s Reverend Paul; and in 
1754 we find in the Public Advertiser 
a precious document put forth by 
them. 


“By Aurnorrry.—Marriages performed 
with the utmost privacy, secrecy, and regu- 
larity, at the ancient royal chapel of St, 
John the Baptist in the Savoy, where regu~ 
lar and authentic registers have been kept 
from the time of the Reformation (being 
two hundred years and upwards) to this 
day, the expense not being more than one 

inéa, the five-shilling stamp included. 

ere are five private ways to this chapel 
by land, and two by water.” 
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Wither, the Cromwellian poet, who 
had a hard time of it after the Res- 
toration, lies in the Savoy. Denman 
petitioning for his life used this in- 

enious device :—“ As long as Wither 
ives I shall not be considered the 
worst poet in England.” 

It is not easy to a passenger saun- 
tering or hurrying down the: Strand 
at this day, admiring the facade of 
Somerset House, glancing into the 
windows of rich shops, elbowing his 
way through an eager and bustling 
crowd, and having his ears stunned 
by the thundering rumble of cabs, 
busses, and waggons, to fancy it once 
a sandy and marshy road, and the 
footpath very disagreeable to the 
feet, and interfered with by bushes 
and thickets. Three water-courses 
from the northern fields found their 
way across it to the river, and these 
were spanned by three bridges. The 
building of Westminster Abbey en- 
couraged the erection of the first 
houses along the River-side-way, but 
the bad state of the road made a sub- 
ject for a petition so late as the reign 
of Edward IT. 


PUBLISHING IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Of the coffee-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Strand and Fleet- 
street frequented by the witty and 
the learned from the Restoration to 
the close of last century, we shall 

ladly speak if our limits permit. 

eanwhile, being on a literary sub- 
ject, we must not omit to mention 
that the father of Mudie’s and all 
other circulating libraries in London, 
was established at 132,Strand,in 1740, 
by a bookseller named Bathoe. 

Had there beensuch establishments 
in Pepy’s time, they would have 
saved him some money and some 
trouble. Witness his disappointment 
about “ Hudibras”:— 


“26th of September, 1662. To the 
Wardrobe. Hither come Mr. - Battersby, 
and we falling into discourse of a new book 
of drollery in use, called ‘Hudibras,’ I 
would needs go find it out, and met with it 
at the Temple; cost me 2s. 6d. But when I 
come to read Jit, it is so silly an abuse of 
the presbyter-knight going to the wars, 
that I am ashamed at it, and meeting at 
Mr. Townsend's at dinner, I sold it him for 
18d.” (The new book of drollery con- 
tinuing to be the rage), “February 6th, 
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1663. To a bookseller’s in the Strand, and 
there bought ‘ Hudibras’ again. I am re- 
solved once more to read him, and see 
whether I can find him an example of wit 
or no.” (Success very doubtful.) “ 28th 
November. To Paul’s Churchyard, and 
there looked upon the second part of ‘ Hu- 
dibras,’ which I buy not, but borrow to 
read.” (He bought it a few days after, 
however.) ‘‘ The world hath mightily cried 
up this book, though it hath not a good 
liking in me, though I had tried but (by ?) 
two or three times reading to bring myself 
to think it witty.” 


We find him a few days after 
these researches purchasing “ Fuller's 
Worthies,” the ‘ Cabbala, or Collec- 
tion of Letters of State,” “Les Delices 
de Holland,” and “Hudibras” again, 
“now in great fashion for drollery, 
though I cannot, I confess, see enough 
where the wit lies.” 

Pepy’s great acquaintances seem to 
have discovered this sore spot in his 
mental configuration, and to have 
angered it oftentimes by quoting 
“ Hudibras” at him, and chuckling 
over the fun, which, alas, was the 
reverse of fun to him. 

It was long after the introduction 
of printing into the country that 
booksellers’ shops became an institu- 
tion. At and before the time of the 
Great Fire, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
was the chief bookselling mart. On 
the 3lst November, 1660, Pepys 
bought a copy of the play of Henry 
IV. in that place, “and so went to 
the new theatre, and saw it acted, but 
my expectation being too great, it did 
not please me as otherwise I believe 
it would, and my having a book did, 
I believe, spoil it a little.” 

Poor Pepys! A leaf out of the 
scandalous chronicle of the court 
would have interested him more than 
all the wit and wisdom of Shake- 
speare. He tells us in his diary how 
his wife and he laughed a whole even- 
ing over a pamphlet written about the 
Queen. 

The fire destroyed thousands of 
fine works in the Churchyard ; and so 
much was the value of books in- 
creased, that “ Ricaut’s Turkey,” 8s. 
before the fire, could not be got under 
55s. after it. 

Later in time, Little Britain, from 
Duck-lane to the Pump, became a 
literary quarter. When Benjamin 
Franklin first visited London he took 
lodgings in Little Britain at 3s. 6d. 
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week, next door to a bookseller’s, 
rom whom, as circulating libraries 
were not in vogue, he purchased 
volumes, read them, sold them again 
to the same man, and bought others. 

A great deal of information on 
bookselling and other subjects that 
interested people near 200 years since, 
may be obtained from the perusal of 
the “Life and Errors of John Dunton,” 
bookseller, an autobiography. The 
son of a clergyman in Huntingdon- 
shire, he says he learned Latin so as 
to speak it pretty well extempore, but 
he could not get on well with the 
Greek ; and this coupled with an 
affection entertained for a “ virgin in 
his father’s house,” such passion care- 
fully concealed from its object, com- 
pletely unhinged the classical and 
clerical designs of his father on him. 
He became a bookseller’s apprentice, 
and in 1685 a bookseller in his own 
person. He speaks very disparag- 
ingly of the mere men of letters of 
hisday. He says, good simple-minded 
man, that what they got per sheet 
interested them more than zeal for 
the advancement of literature. Very 
little we blame the poor fellows, but 
they were really inexcusable for pre- 
tending to have ransacked the whole 
Bodleian Library, to have gone 
through the Fathers, and to have 
read and digested all human and 
ecclesiastical history, while they had 
never mastered a single page in “St. 
Cyprian,” nor could tell whether the 
Fathers lived before or after Our 
Saviour. 

That was the golden age of ser- 
mons and pamphlets, the latter occu- 
pying the place of our monthlies. 

r. John Dunton’s first essay in the 
publishing line was “ The Sufferings 
of Christ,” by the Rev. Mr. Doolittle. 
All the trade took copies in exchange 
for their own books, a feature pecu- 
liar to the business 160 years since. 
John throve and took a helpmate to 
himself, not Mrs. Mary Saunders, the 
virgin before mentioned. The beauti- 
ful Rachel Seaton, the innocent Sarah 
Day, the religious Sarah Briscow, had 
successively paled the image of the 
preceding lady in the mirror of his 
rather susceptible heart, and at the 
end he became the fond husband of 
Miss Annesley, daughter of a non- 
conformist divine. The happy pair 
always called each other by the en- 
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dearing and poetic names of Jris and 
Philaret, but this tender attachment 
did not prevent Philaret from leaving 
Tris alone, and making excursions to 
Treland, to America, and to Holland, 
and delaying in those regions for long 
periods, and making love to sundry 
Amaryllises—love platonic be it under- 
stood, for John Dunton was a vir- 
tuous man. These separations and 
distant wanderings did not tend to 
make our bookseller’s old age com- 
fortable and independent. 

Dunton has left an_ interesting 
account of most of the then eminent 
booksellers in the three kingdoms. 
He says that in genera] they were not 
much better than knaves and atheists. 
He also gave inférmation of the 
writers he employed, the licensers of 
the press, &c. It would appear that 
the publishing business of the time 
was in.a very Vigorous condition. The 
shoals of pamphlets satisfied the 
literary hunger of those to whom, if 
they lived in the nineteenth century, 
Atheneums and Examiners, Cham- 
bers’s Journals, and All the Year 
Rounds, would be as necessary as 
atmospheric air. The chief book- 
sellers of that day, if not to be com- 

ared with continental Alduses or 
Stephenses, or Elzevirs, were men of 
good literary taste and much infor- 
mation. Of the booksellers amber- 
preserved in the “ Dunciad,” Dunton 
mentions only Lintot and Tonson. 
The disreputable Curll wasnot known 
in his day. This genius, embalmed 
in the hearts of the rascally paper- 
men of Holywell-street, being once 
condemned for a vile publication, and 
promoted to the pillory, cunningly 
averted the wrath of the mob by a 
plentiful distribution of hand-bills, in 
which he stated his offence to be a 
pamphlet complimentary to the me- 
mory of good Queen Anne.. Edward 
Cave, in starting the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 3ist January, 1731, gave 
healthy employment to: many a 
pamphleteer, though he diminished 
the number of separate pamphlets. 


BEN JONSON AND LINCOLN'S INN, 


Our fancy to speak of books, and 
their writers, and sellers, have led 
us aside from the area marked out 
by Mr. Thornbury for his own ex- 
Teeaticak so we must return to 











bounds, within which we find Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields. These Inns were 
originally established as places of en- 
tertainment, where pilgrims and other 
travellers were hospitably attended 
by the monks. The town houses of 
noblemen were also called inns, just 
as in Paris they were styled hostels. 
The inn in question derives its name 
from the Earl of Lincoln, Henry de 
Lacey, to whom it was granted by 
Edward I. Many eminent men have 
used chambers in Lincoln’s Inn 
since it became the resort of legal 
students. Sir Thomas More had 
chambers there, and there Dr. Donne, 
the poeticaldivine, attempted to study 
law in his seventeenth year, Dr. 
Tillotson preached to the lawyers 
(with what effect is not told) in 1663, 
our own Archbishop Ussher in 1647. 
Sir Mathew Hale was at first a wild 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, till reclaimed 
by the sight of a drunkard seized by 
a fit. Shaftesbury, Ashmole the an- 
tiquary ; Prynne, of pillory notoriety; 
Secre Thurloe, Sir John Denham, 
George Wither, omitting mention of 
modern celebrities, all endeavoured 
to penetrate the mysteries of law and 
equity in this long-enduring institu- 
tion. 

One of the most remarkable, though 
not the most reputable of lawyers, 
connected with Lincoln’s Inn was Sir 
Edmund Saunders, who gave his aid 
to the Crown while endeavouring, in 
1683, to overthrow the charter of 
London. The following extract con- 
cerning him is taken from Granger :— 

“Sir Edmund Saunders was originally a 
strolling beggar about the streets, without 
known parents or relations. He came often 
to beg scraps at Clement’s Inn, where he 
was taken notice of for his uncommon 
sprightliness; and as he expressed a strong 
inclination to learn to write, one of the at- 
torney’s clerks taught him, and soon quali- 
fied him for a hackney writer. He took all 
opportunities of improving himself by read- 
ing such books as he borrowed from his 
friends; and in the course of a few years 
became an able attorney and a very eminent 
counsel. His practice in the Court of King’s 
Bench was exceeded by none. His art and 
cunning was equal to his knowledge, and 
he gained many a cause by laying snares. 
If he was detected he was never put out of 
countenance, but evaded the matter with a 
jest, which he had always at hand. He 
was much employed by the King (Charles 
IL.) against the city of London in the busi- 
ness of the Quo Warranto. His person was 
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as heavy and wngain as his wit was alert 
and sprightly. He is said to have been a 
mere lump of morbid flesh. The smell from 
him was so offensive that people held their 
noses when he came into court. One of his 
jests on such occasions was, ‘That none 
could say he wanted issue, for he had no 
less than nine on his back.’ ” 


The literary students of the Inn, as 
they sit in their lonely chambers, or 
converse with their comrades, Arthur 
Pendennis and Mr. Warrington, in 
the pleasant grounds, delight to fancy 
brave old Ben Jonson helping to raise 
the wall on the Chancery-lane side, 
and reciting a passage from Homer. 
Whether Sutton or Camden sent him 
back to college to pursue his studies 
is not so certain. His fighting single- 
handed in Flanders in the sight of the 
two armies, and the subsequent carry- 
ing away of the “Spolia Opima” of 
his foeman, were in strict accordance 
with the practice of the heroes of his 
studies. His college life and his deeds 
in foreign fields were all over in his 
twenty-third year, 1597, when we 
find him a player and writer for the 
stage in London ; his critics assert- 
ing that he walked the boards as if 
he were treading mortar. Poor Ben, 
with a countenance compared to a 
rotten russet apple, and described by 
himself as remarkable for a “ moun- 
tain belly and a rocky face,” was 
equally rugged in temper. Quarrel- 
ling with a brother actor, he killed 
him in a duel in Hogsden Fields, 
and was brought very near the gal- 
lows-foot for his non-command of 
temper. He had not the gentle cha- 
racter, nor the expansive intellect of 
his friend, the “Gentle Shakespeare,” 
nor did his characters embrace entire 
humanity, nor did he possess the 
soaring and far-seizing imagination 
of his brother poet and player, but 
he more closely pictured the modes 
of the society in which they moved, 
the social and politic features of the 
locality and the era; all those out- 
ward manifestations, in fact, that 
distinguish the intercourse, and the 
morals, and the character of this or 
that locality or time, from those of 
its neighbours. Hence a better idea 
can be had of the scenic features of 
Old London, and the costumes, the 
idioms, and usages of its people at the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century, from the 
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literary remains of Ben Jonson than 
from those of William Shakespear. 
Aubrey remarked, that “Shakespear’s 
comedies would remain wit as long as 
the English tongue is understood ; 
while our present writers reflect so 
much upon particular persons and 
coxcombeties, that twenty years 
hence they will not be understood.” 

London was Ben Jonson’s world, 
its people, such as they appeared to 
him,—the whole human race. The 
humourists that he knew were repro- 
duced with the utmost truth—and the 
class-modes and manners that came 
under his observation were sketched 
from and to the life. There was local 
truth of costume and character but 
little generalization. Illustrative in- 
stances abound in all his plays and 
poems. In Elizabeth’s time, Finsbury 
fields were covered with trees and 
windmills. So we find MasterStephen 
(“Every Man in his Humour”), who 
dwells at Hogsden (Hoxton), despising 
the Archers of Finsbury and the 
citizens that come a ducking to Isling- 
ton Ponds. “The Strand was the 
chief road for ladies to pass through 
in their coaches, and there Lafoole in 
the ‘Silent Woman’ has a lodging to 
watch when ladies are gone to the 
china houses or the Exchange, that 
he may meet them by chance, and 
give them presents. The general 
character of the streets before the fire 
is not forgotten. In ‘The Devil is 
an Ass’ the lady and her lover speak 
closely and gently from the windows 
of two contiguous buildings. Such 
are a few of the examples of the local 
poogeesnes which constantly turn up 
in Jonson’s dramas.”* 

To those who accuse rare Ben of 
intemperate habits it is useless to ob- 
ject that he lashed intemperance and 
the other vices of his time as severely 
as the most rigid moralist could ; there 
are too. many instances extant of the 
sons of Satan correcting sin in their 
speeches and shiner owever the 
club at the Mermaid in Friday-street 
to which he belonged, consisted of 
such men as we cannot suppose to be 


of intemperate habits, nor willing to 
cherish a noted drunkard. For Sir 
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Walter Raleigh, Shakespear, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew. 
Martin, Donne, flashes of wit, and 
sallies of imagination, and touches of 
enial humour had more charms than 
astly wallowing in liquor. Hear 
what hana himself says in his in- 
vitation to a friend to supper where 
canary, his darling liquor, was to 
flow :— 

“ Of this we will sup free but moderately, 
Nor shall our cups make any guilty men, 
But at our parting we will be as when 
We innocently met. No simple word 
That shall be uttered at our mirthful board 
Shall make us sad next morning, or 

affright 

The liberty that we'll enjoy to-night ” 

It was to the middle aisle of the 
old cathedral of St. Paul’s that Jon- 
son and others like him resorted to 
obtain such wayward and grotesque 
characters as would take the attention 
of an audience. It was the favourite 
lounge at the time of coxcombs, bul- 
lies, adventurers, and cut-purses. 
Here a new man, wishing to be in 
the height of fashion, would bring his 
tailor, and set him to mark the garb 
of the foremost gallant in vogue. 
Country squires anxious for a var- 
nishing of courtly polish, would be 
found there observing the dress and 
demeanor of the people of fashion, 
and afterwards flinging away the pro- 
duce of their good lands in entertain- 
ments shared with these envied dar- 
lings of the courtly goddess. Captain 
Bobadil, we may be certain, was met 
among the crowd at Powl’s, Here it 
was that all these niceties of the 
mode which crop up through his 
plays, were observed. In the “Midas” 
of Lil , quoted by Charles Knight in 
his “London,” are found collected 
several of these distinctive marks of 
the courtier comme il faut :— 

“How will you be trimmed, sir? Will 
you have your beard like a spade or a bod- 
kin? A pent-house on your upper lip, or an 
alley on your chin? A low curl on your 
head like a bull, or dangling locks like a 
spaniel? Your mustachioes sharp at the end 
like shoemakers’ awls, or hanging down to 
your mouth like goat’s flakes? Your love- 
locks wreathed like a silken twist, or shaggy, 
to fall on your shoulder?” 





* Charles Knight's “London.” We probably owed the narrow streets and high buildings 
to the Romans, who, accustomed to obtain shade in their warmer native region by the 
arrangement, introduced it where it was inapplicable. 
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Few dramatists in his or our days 
would venture to speak so fearlessly 
to his audience as honest Ben Jon- 
601 :— 

“ Tf any here chance to behold himself, 

Let him not dare to challenge me of 

wrong ; 

For if he shame to have his follies known, 

First he should shame to act ’em. My 

strict hand 

Was made to seize on vice, and with a 

gripe, 

Squeeze out the humour of such spongy 

souls 

As lick up every idle vanity.” 


Our bard was not left to struggle 
with the hardships of an ordinary 
theatrical career. He was employed 
to compose the plots and verses of 
the stately and splendid masques in 
which Elizabeth, and Ame of Den- 
mark, and her “Royal Doggie” de- 
lighted. Had space permitted, we 
should gladly have quoted some of 
the verses and stage directions of 
these court shows. Among the rest is 
an Irish mask in which Dennish, Don- 
nell, Dermock, and Patrick come in 
their long glibbs and shaggy mantles, 
to present their compliments to King 
Yamish, and congratulate him on the 
marriage of some lord or other. 
Having been roughly received by the 
janitors, they sound their grievance 
aloud— 


“ Don.—Ish it te fashion to beate te im- 
bashaters here? and knock "hem o’ te heads 
phit te phoite stick?” 

“ Der.—Ant make ter meshage run out 
a ter mouthsh before tey shpeake vit te 
king ?” 

They announce their intention to 
dance as well as that of their masters, 
who as yet stand outside— 


“ Don.—But tey musht eene come, and 
daunch i’ teyr mantles, and show tee how 
teye can foot te fading and te fadow, and te 
phip a dunboyne I trow.” 

“ Der.—Tey will fight for tee, King 
Yamish, and for my mishtress tere.”* 


After much soft sawder about their 
love and their loyalty to Shamus, six 
men and boys danced to bagpipes and 
other rude music. Then the Irish 
gentlemen danced in their mantles to 
the sound of harps ; and one of them 
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called on a bard to celebrate the fame 
of him who was to make Erin the 
worlds’ wonder for peace and plenty— 


** Advance, immortal. bard; come up and 

view 

The gladdening face of that great king, 
in whom ~ 

So many prophecies of thine are knit. 

This is that James, of which long since 
thou sungst, 

Should end our country’s most unnatural 
broils,” 


Would he had done so. Ben was 
not so blind but that he could spy 
out some little defects in Solomon and 
his queen. As he could not apply 
his talents to their correction, he 
recompensed himself in unmerciful 
handling of court vices. Towards 
the end of James’s reign he enjoyed a 
competent fortune, and owned an 
extensive library. Distress and ill- 
ness succeeded; but Charles I. being 
made aware of his forlorn condition, 
granted him an additional pension, 
and that tierce of canary, whose suc- 
cessors have been drained by all Poet 
Laureates since his day. A blue 
marble stone lies over his remains 
in the north aisle of Westminster 
Abbey. The epitaph,O RarE BEN 
JONSON, was cut in the flag at the 
order and charge of Jack Young 
(afterwards knighted). Eighteen 
pence requited the sculptor. 


HAUNTED LONDON. 


As this article owes its existence to 
the bulky and finely illustrated volume 
of “Haunted London” by Mr. Thorn- 
bury, we owe him an apology for not 
having followed his salietle more in 
detail. But the localities and person- 
ages of the volume may be counted by 
thousands, and if we endeavoured to 
do full justice to its merits, this short 
article would have dried into the con- 
sistency of a catalogue. St. Martin’s 
Lane, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Drury 
Lane, and theStrand falling within the 
author’s plan, he gives endless infor- 
mation concerning the great painters 
before and after the founding of the 
Royal Academy, under Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The wits and writers of 





* As out of all late or still living writers not natives of Ireland, there are not three who 
quote our peasant-pronunciation correctly, so it is more than probable that Jonson, acute 
as his observation was, mistook the pronunciation of his own day. 
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the “ Restoration,” and of Addison's 
and of Jgnson’s eras, their coffee- 
houses, and their residences, all find 
place; and all the actors and actresses 
that have succeeded in leaving their 
names to later times are noted, and 
their careers sketched with more or 
less of fulness. 

Whether we have improved on the 
feats of artists of another kind, in 
Queen Anne’s reign, is questionable. 
At Bartholomew Fair, in the reign of 
that goodnatured sovereign, a girl, of 
ten years, walked backwards up a 
sloping rope, driving a wheelbarrow 
behind her. Scaramouch danced on 
the rope with two children, and a dog, 
in a wheelbarrow, and a duck on his 

Our authority leaves us in 
some doubt as to the relative posi- 
tions of man, children, dog, duck, and 


SCENES IN THE TRANSITION 


Some days afterwards a crowd of 
idlers, poor freedmen, clients, slaves, 
and soldiers, collected on the steps of 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, in the 
Roman Forum, where an imperial 
proclamation referring to the condi- 
tion of Britain, had been made public. 
In a brief preamble it was announced 
that despatches had, just been re- 
ceived from the Procurator, Catus 
Decidianus, from which it appeared 
that an insurrectionary movement, 
excited by the Druids of the Siluri, 
with the design of throwing off the 
Roman yoke, not only assumed threat- 
ening proportions among the provin- 
cials, but had extended through several 
other nations of the island. Among 
those the Ordovices of the south-west, 
and the Iceni, a people “an one 
of the eastern provinces north of the 
Thamesi, were suspected of having 
engaged in a wide-spread: insurrec- 
tionary movement. As the Iceni 

through their King Prasilagetes, had 
entered into a strict alliahce with the 
Romans, it was deemed expedient to 
visit a breach of faith so wanton and 
atrocious with deserving punishment, 
and as a warning to the barbarians of 
the north, .as yet unsubjected to the 
Roman arms. Orders were accord- 
ingly issued for the despatch of two 
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wheelbarrow, and whether the duck 
took position on head of dog or man. 
The eighteenth century was inaugu- 
rated by an intelligent tiger picking 
the feathers from a fowl in such 
style as to elicit the hearty applause 
of a discerning public. Continental 
sovereigns of our own time prefer the 
stirring spectacle of men and horses 
gored by sharp-horned bulls. The 
tiger merely removed the feathers 
from the skin of the dead fowl; the 
viscera of the living quadruped fol- 
low the thrust of the bull’s horn. 

We take our farewell of HAUNTED 
Lonpon with a high sense of the 
care and research with which the 
author has completed his pleasant 
task, ahd“of the exquisite taste in 
which the publishers have produced 
the volume. 


AGE FROM CZSAR TO CHRIST. 


legions, the third, in Cisalpine Gaul, 
by land, and ten cohorts of the 
20th, encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, by sea, to the 
support of those under the command 
of the Lieutenant of Britain, Sueto- 
nius Paulinus, and for the protection 
of the citizens and confederates of 


me. 

Among the frequenters of the Ro- 
man, Julian, and Augustan forums, 
in which the proclamation was posted, 
its contents created little interest, so 
remote was the area of revolt—or in- 
deed among any class, the military 
excepted. One of the above-men- 
tioned group, a comfortable farmer 
from Umbria, having with much dif- 
ficulty spelt through the decree, 
scratched his head, and turning to 
his neighbour, said— 

“This island, Britain, must be a 
mighty way off, friend. I’ve hearda 
ship takes a year and more to reach 
its coasts; that the days there are 
half again as long as ours in one part, 
and that it’s night half the year in 
another. The people, too, are said to 


live on human flesh, and relish nothing 
so much as a slice of one of our sol- 
diers baked in an oven of hot stones. 
May my genius confound me, if I 
was Emperor, I'd let them feed on 
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one another. No better way than 
that, J think, to conquer such bar- 
barians,” he added, laughing boister- 


— 

“The natives of Britain are not 
quite as inhuman as you say,” re- 
turned, in broken Latin, the individual 
addressed—a tall, fair, handsome 
youth, whose long hair fell in rippling 
waves on his shoulders ; “at least, any 
of our natives that I have seen.” 

“What! are you a Briton?” inter- 
rupted the farmer, retreating a step 
or two insome amaze. “ By Hercules, 
all nations appear to live in Rome.” 

“Ay,” returned the lad, “I am one 
of the people mentioned yonder,” 
and he pointed to the word “Silures.” 

“ Are you, though?” said the Um- 
brian. “Well, it’s something to see 
a man who has come such a distance 
over the ocean. But tell me, what 
sort of a race are those Sibures—Si- 
tures, or whatever you call them ?— 
though,” he added, after glancing at 
his new friend, “by my troth, if they 
resemble you, they must be a comely 
race of maneaters.” 

“Several nations inhabit Britain,” 
said the lad, ne —om te 
appearance, speech, and customs. 
or nothing of those of the north, 
but have been told they came from a 
land called Scythia, which lies to the 
east ; a fierce people, who pass their 
lives in war on land and sea. To the 
south-east, fronting Gaul, where there 
are many cities, there are different 
peoples. Some are called Belgz in 
your tongue, and Brittz in ours, be- 
cause they are a mixture of many 
races. It is in the south-west my 
people inhabit; and these came origi- 
nally from the mountains of Iberia, 
T’ve heard ; and the proof is, we speak 
nearly the same language as our 
countrymen across the sea of Gaul.” 

“Tf you lived in the city, far- 
mer,” said a tall soldier of a Ger- 
man cohort, twisting his long yellow 
locks, as customary, while he spoke, 
“you would see some of the famous 
men of the people to whom this young 
man belongs. For instance, one of 
their kings, eenmoene, Sneee my old 
general, Ostorius, took prisoner ten 
ears ago, and his family. I often see 

im riding in the Campus Martius and 
driving on the Appian Way, and never 
was there a nobler warrior.” 

“Tis like I should—'tis like I 
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should,” returned the farmer. “ But 
these Silures, do they fight well—eh ?” 

“T’ve been in a campaign against 
them in Britain,” returned the soldier, 
“and can speak. A fiercer enemy 
the Romans or Germans never en- 
countered. They fight to the death, 
neither take nor give quarter, and 
have more cunning in fight than the 
other nations of the island, who are 
desperate at the first rush, but if 
steadily opposed by men of discipline, 
as I have seen sometimes, lose heart. 
I’ve seen some hundreds of the Siluri 
crucified as an example; but they 
seemed to rejoice rather than sorrow 
in death, and died on the cross sing- 
ing their war-songs, and defying the 

mans.” 

* Are you going to the war, friend ?” 
asked the farmer. 

“Ay; my cohort is under orders 
to embark.’ 

“Tf you return victorious we may 
meet again, and mayhap I may buy 
a slave of you,” said the farmer ; 
“and if as good-looking as this lad, 
I'll give you a good price. You are 
not a slave, though—are you?” he 
asked, “though your dress is servile.” 

“T am,” said the lad. “I was 
bought a year since by the steward 
of Sabina Poppa, for 10,000 ses- 
terces. Alas!” he added in a lower 
voice, “ when shall I amass sufficient 
to purchase my freedom ?” ; 

ear hand a Cappadocian slave, who 
had just caught the sumstated, look- 
to the young Briton with jealousy, 
said— 

“There’s no standing the pride of 
these savages ; here’s a fellow whom I 
could smash across my knee, and be- 
cause he happens to have a fair face, 
he brings 10,000 sesterces ; whereas 
J-—. Here's an arm, farmer—what 
do you think of those muscles ?” 

he farmer pressed his knuckles on 
the huge slave’s anatomy, and sur- 
veying him indifferently, inquired for 
how much he sold. 

“Faith, only 500 sesterces,” said 
the Cap lan. 

“Well, you’re fully worth 800 for 
cart work or the plough,” said the 
farmer. “I’ve bought men less 
strong for more money.” 

The Cappadocian, turning with con- 
tempt from the young Briton, who 
merged into thecrowd, to theaudience, 
said, as he pointed to the farmer, as he 
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departed—“ A man of judgment. He 
understands the proper value of limbs 
like mine.” 

Just then the attention of the group 
was drawn toa procession of the priests 
of Cybele, who, clashing sistrums 
and chanting a dethyrambic hymn, 
rome beneath to the temple of the 

ater Deorum, whose worship then 
enjoyed much repute among the ex- 
tensive class who were fond of change 
and novelty. In those days religion 
had become a matter of taste rather 
than belief, and the Eastern deities 
were much more in fashion than the 
old Latin ones—a peculiarity not ex- 
clusively attaching to the barbaric 
civilisation of antique Roman society. 

As the legion in which Susarion 
held command had been stationed but 
a short period in Rome, where as its 
discipline had been as yet strictly 
preserved, and on the arrival of 
the intelligence of the threatened re- 
volt in Britain, its officers, while ren- 
dering it in the highest degree 
efficient, had animated the soldiers 
with hopes of plunder and glory in 
the war in which they were about to 
engage, the cohorts awaited with 
ardour the period of their departure. 
Orders had been sent to bring the 
fleet.stationed at Misenum to Ostia, 
the port of embarkation, and while 
the latter were being refitted for sea, 
and the provision convoy was being 
colleéted, a short delay ensued. 

One day, during this interval, the 
tribune Susarion visited the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine, a structure 
raised by Augustus, and in which was 
conserved the largest public library 
in Rome, for the purpose of consult- 
ing some works, commentaries or 
others, referring to Gaul, Britain, and 
the campaigns of the generals of the 
republic and empire in those coun- 
tries. This superb temple, which 
formed the southern wing of the 
palace, as that of Mars Ultor fronting 
the Roman Forum the northern, was 
built of solid marble from the quarries 
of Luna; its portico, whose beauty 
was only equalled by that of the 
Pantheon of Agrippa, was constructed 
of black Numidian marble, highly 
polished, while between the silless 
stood statues of the fifty daughters of 
Danaus, which were esteemed among 
the supremest creations of Greek art. 
A colossal statue in bronze of Apollo, 
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fifty feet high, ornamented the vast 
central chamber, from whose lofty 
roof a stream of light was concen- 
trated on the figure of the god of 
Poesy, which fading from this point, 
eft the remainder of the immense 
arched space in a tempered and ¢én- 
templative twilight. Busts, statues, 
and pictures of the illustrious writers 
of Greece, Rome, and Asia, were 
ranged in niches around the walls 
upon which, in brackets of cedar and 
ivory, range above range, in their 
several classifications, rested the vast 
collection of scrolls, ancient and 
modern, from the MS. copy of Homer, 
which Lycurgus had annotated, and 
over which Pericles and Aspasia had 

ndered, to the last Greek romance, 
resh from the hand of the copyer. 
Here were copies of the old pontifical 
and civil annals and chronicles of the 
Romans, saved from the conflagration 
of the city by the Gauls. From this 
central chamber a number of others 
of smaller dimensions opened, some 
disposed for private study, some al- 
lotted to the conservation of private 
memorials of state, and those of the 
old Roman gentes—collections of chro- 
nicles and anecdotes compiled by the 
freedmen of each great house, or by 
their lords, and extending back man 
ages before the Punic wars. To this 
collection, in the highest degree valu- 
able historically, the public were not 
admitted, but only such few favoured 
individuals whose interest could ob- 
tain an order from the authorities, 
The central chamber was occupied by 
a great number of individuals, for the 
most part Greeks, with here and there 
a Gaul or Iberian from the Roman 
colonies in those countries—philoso-. 
_ sophists, historians, poets. 

he silence of the place was onl 
broken by the ruffle of leaves, though 
without the porticoes re-echoed with 
the continued clamour of voices con- 
versing, declaiming, reciting. 

Susarion had completed such refer- 
ences as he required, and was about 
to depart, when passing through one 
of the smaller chambers he encoun- 
tered Annzus Lucan, who was en- 
gaged in consulting some rare M&., 
referring to the civil wars. Rising 
from the couch on which he was 
reclining, as Susarion appeared, he 
saluted and presently entered into 
conversation. 
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“You are about to depart for a 
campaign in Britain,” he said. “In 
ten days the legion sails.” 

“Tn a month and a half, or little 
more, I believe the fleet will arrive at 
the colony.” 

“T have never visited Britain, 
though, asan Iberian, I have had much 
intercourse with its people, and some 
acquaintance with the state of the 
south of the island, the only portion 
of which we have any accurate know- 
ledge. In the north the natives are 
still savage. From their numbers 
and valour they are likely to remain 
for a long time, with the exception of 
the Parthians, the most formidable 
enemy of Rome.” 

“Such hordes of barbarians must give 
way tothe force of disciplined legions.” 

“ Eventually perhaps ; but they, too, 
have their discipline. Their plan of 
hurrying a multitude of war chariots 
against the enemy’s lines invariably 
creates confusion, while their javelin 
or bowmen following, launching their 
weapons from the rere before order 
is formed, has led to great destruction. 
It was thus in Cesar’s campaigns, 
they almost always broke his lines.” 

“A Homeric battle ; now that there 
isan African corps in Britain with 
their elephants, the latter can be ren- 
dered effective in neutralizing the 
effect of an onset of war chariots. 
But where did you learn that fact 
that the Britons always broke 
Ceesar’s lines? It is not alluded to in 
his Commentaries.” 

“ His Commentaries, though for the 
most part correct, were, of course, 
written as a manifesto of conquest, 
and must be regarded in the light 
of apublic despatch. His private me- 
morials differ in many respects, 
and are of the highest importance 
and interest, both as regards his 
wars, but still more as to his policy 
and character.” 

“ Where can they be seen ?” 

“ Here,” said Lucan ; and beckoning 
one of the librarians, he requested him 
to bring him the work referred to, 
which, like many other books of the 
same description, are kept under 
lock and key in golden cases. 

Susarion having expressed much 
eagerness to peruse the memorials, 
the librarian, who was wellacquainted 
with the position he held at the 
palace, permitted him, at Lucan’s 
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request, to take one of the copies 
made from the original in the dicta- 
tor’s handwriting and cipher, and 
thanking his new acquaintance for 
his kind service in proeuring him the 
perusal of a document so precious, he 
presently hurried away. 

Susarion passed through the garden 
of Adonis, which extended to the 
left of the temple of Apollo ; crossed 
the Roman Forum, and had just en- 
tered that of Julius, when he heard 
one of the city cryers loudly proclaim 
through his trumpet that the fleet 
had arrived. Just then he encoun- 
tered Maximus Curius, a tribune of his 
legion, who informing him that the 
consul had issued orders that the 
troops should embark on the mor- 
row, the comrades hastened to the 
Campus Martius, where they passed 
many hours in superintending the ar- 
rangements for departure. 


CS8AR’S MEMORIALS, 


It was the second watch of the 
night, a comparative quiet had super- 
seded the tumult of preparation, 
which had lasted throughout the day 
in the camp of the legions in the field 
of Mars. Midnight was approaching, 
marked by the western declension of 
the Greater Bear toward the ridge of 
the Apennines, and the only sound 
which broke upon the silenceof the 
place where those masses of fierce war- 
riors reposed, was the neighing of 
some steed in the cavalry quarters, or 
the steady footfall of some sentinel 
pacing his guard. Susarion, who had 
partaken of little rest for several 
nights, had passed some hours in 
absorbed perusal of the private me- 
morials of the founder of the Empire. 
He found they were written with the 
complete indisguise of his conversa- 
tion among his intimate friends, and 
that they contained a series of ana 
relating to his general life, his plea- 
sures, ambitions, aims, calculations, 
disappointments, successes, mingled 
with occasional ideas on literary, phi- 
losophic, and scientific subjects, and 
sentiments, personal and memorial, on 
the problems of life. Here and there, 
when the subject of his contempla- 
tion was great, the thoughts and lan- 
guage corresponded and mounted to 
enthusiasm ; for the rest, the varied 
inatter, reflective and speculative, was 
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distinguished by a singular calm, 
and bespoke a mind regal in its mas- 
tery of subject and circumstance. 
Now he turned to a page in which 
the writer uhtealahed the universe, 
in which, distinguishing between the 
forces of natureand life, while ignoring 
the gods, he recognised no power save 
destiny, or the fortuitous adaptation 
of intellect to events, which latter were 
moulded according to the power of 
the former. “ Fate is comprehensive 
foresight united with power for com- 
prehensive action.” In another place, 
alluding to his amours, he regarded 
them merely in the object, noting 
that with Murcia* as the most impor- 
tant, as he had learned from her that 
Pompey, despite his relations as friend 
and politician, maintained a constant 
intrigue, repressive of his objects and 
aspirations, similar, as he confessed, 
to his own purposes respecting him. 
Throughout the pages a stern belief 
in his irresistible destiny was mani- 
fested, and an utter disregard and 
contempt for all human beings, neutral 
or opposed ; they manifested at once 
a settled confidence in his career, like 
the deep breathing of a victorious 
runner, who had far oe all 
competitors advancing to the goal, 
and an indifference to death, however 
sudden and unexpected: “ thought 
and action is life, not pleasure save in 
their results; it is the delight of the 
eagle, soaring to the sun, though to a 
burning death ; one nobler, however, 
than that of inevitable decayinalower 
sphere, though longer protracted.” In 
several places he alluded carelessly to 
himself, as to a piece of mechanism 
whose action had irresistibly increased 
with events, and confessed ned 
though animated by a natural an 
seletioes instinct of benevolence to 
all beneath him, nature had formed 
him intolerant and pitiless to all 
above; submission elicited hispity and 
tenderness — opposition, his powers. 
If a deity existed, he imagined, such 
must be its tendency; hence, the 
loftiest life is that of becoming a god 
to yourself and others. Death, he 
remarked, had, in all its phases, per- 
sonal and external, become indifferent 
from experience, and creating death 


* Murcia, the wife of Pompey. 
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in his wars, which, he added, were 
chiefly undertaken to secure the na- 
tional frontier, was but forestalling 
nature a few years. 

In another page Susarion read, 
“What man has hada more exalted 
and prospectively useful career than 
I, who have conquered the barbarian 
west to civilize it? If years are 
spared me, Gaul, Spain, Britain, 
Africa, Asia, consolidated with Rome 
as a centre, shall become the world of 
Cesar. But life is short, nothing 
has been done while. anything re- 
mains to be done, and not an hour 
is to be lost while the hand still 
grasps the thunderbolt.” 

In another place he found it was 
his opinion “that the Celticand Ger- 
man races are yet destined to become 
oo and nobler peoples than the 

omans, as their natures are more 
elevated, their intellect more capa- 
cious. Why should I not establish 
a means for these, my children, be- 
coming the heirs of the future ?” 

Many pages were filled with me- 
moirs connected with the Gaulic wars. 
In one, headed “Sergovia,” it was 
stated, “The two hundred thousand 
lent me by Crassus being barely suffi- 
cient to quiet my creditors, i have 
established over the Gallic tribes, al- 
ready conquered, a double system of 
tribute, Roman and personal. There 
exist great riches in this country— 
immense quantities of gold; even the 
poorest possess ornaments of the 
metal. Of these ornaments fifty 
bushels have already been collected 
and coined, and I am raising a Gallic 
legion,t which I purpose keeping in 
my own pay, for ulterior purposes; 
should my coadjutors in the capi 
resist, as is likely, the development 
of my purposes, I shall conquer Rome 
with Gaul.” 

Frequent allusions were made to 
the state of his health. “For this 
strange illness,” he remarked, “ with 
which I am occasionally affected, and 
which occurs during periods of ex- 
citement, either fortunate or the re- 
verse, when the heart beats and the 
blood seems deranged, I find exercise 
in open air and constant action bene- 
ficial. But for this transient death, 


+ The Madua it was called. The existence of this personal force was unknown in 


Rome, even to Cato. 
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this eclipse of the faculties, which 
strikes me unexpectedly, my career 
of conquest, of assured success, and 
cumulative power, would exalt me 
to the position of a god. When, 
however, the darkness passes, I am 
Cesar as before. I find a life in the 
field best suited to prolong my exist- 
ence, which is only valuable to me 
from its objects. Thus intellect, 
ambition, position, nay disease, hurry 
me toward constant warfare.” 

In another place it was written— 
“Fortune is a power which assists 
those who ee and sacrifice to 
her. How often has she inspired me 
seeking the highest throw, which 

in and in has turned up. At 
Pharsalia I had but two dice, while 
Pompey had four, yet the sixes were 
mine.” 

One of the last paragraphsin the me- 
morials, dated Rome, 13th March, ran 
as follows :—“ Brutus has discovered 
my intrigue with Tertia. The boy, 
as Servilia told me, first exhibited a 
threatening rage, then an assumption 
of his stoic indifference. . . . Ishall, 
however, send him to Africa as pro- 
curator, as my purposes cannot suffer 
interruption from human passions.” 

For hours Susarion paused over the 
precious volume, in which the pur- 

and secret thoughts of the 
ounder of the Empire, his ambitions 
and triumphs, were memorialized. 

Pacing the tent, now slow, now 
with hurried steps,’ he murmured 
the thoughts and aspirations that 
mounted and flashed through his 
heated brain :— 

“Though I have doubted of the 
gods, — do I begin to believe m 
t goddess Fortune, for assuredly 
thou hast revealed to me thy presence 
and thy power. When I quitted 
Cyrene for Rome, r, unknown, 
almost unfriended, what had I but the 
hope alone of rising to a position, into 
which, sudden, unforeseen as the 
shifting of a scene on the stage, I 
have been thrown. This, then, is 
Fortune’s work, in me has she mani- 
fested her power; then Fortune will 
I worship, and to her will I sacrifice. 
If she has shown me favour when 
powerless, how much more will she 
attend me when I increase my power. 
My mind expands, my aims enlarge ; 
ambition, hitherto a dream, begins to 
unfold the clouds from reality. Al- 
ready I ascend the mountain, whose 
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summit, seen by my soul from afar, 
I will gain, nor shrink from any 
means of attaining my desire. Many 
are above me as yet ; will they remain 
so? time will prove. I will be watch- 
ful, daring, cautious, clear-eyed, ruth- 
less, using all opportunities to clear 
my path. But hide, O soul, thy pur- 
poses within thyself until the occasion 
calls for action... . That Numidian 
sibyl foretold I should be great, but 
unhappy ; how is that !—to become 
great, yet suffer therefrom. Psha! 
Greatness will bring its own satisfac- 
tion, which no attendant cireum- 
stances can tarnish. Come, mighty 
memorial of a great spirit, which has 
illumed my aspirations, and with 
which Fortune has thus so strangély 
made me familiar, let me again peruse 
thy pages.” 

or an hour and more Susarion 
applied himself to the Cesarean 
manuscript, studying chiefly the por- 
tions which referred to militar 
affairs ; until at length, wearied wit 
wakefulness, labour, and thought, 
his head sunk on the table, and sleep 
oppressed him. 

As the lamp burning in the tent 
presently began to grow dim, while 
all around the army, the winds, the 
night were silent, as the expiring 
flame, now flickering, rose, now sunk, 
filling the chamber with transient 
darkness, a figure, dark as the mid- 
night,whose fearful ministerit seemed, 
and which appeared to have taken 
form from the shadow itself, slowly 
approached the slumbering tribune. 
As with slow stealthy footsteps it 
drew near, the light for a second 
flashed on a black countenance, hor- 
rible in its secret hatred and joy, on 
the grinning fangs, on the small 
sunken eyes, in which a fire of rage 
and madness sparkled; then on a 
gleaming steel, which, avariciously 
clutched in the backward drawn 
arm, it slowly raised over the neck 
of the sleeper. As it did so, the 
flame of the lamp sunk again, and a 
few broken expressions hissed in the 
darkness :— 

“Now might I do it, and redeem 
my vow which I have so long hope- 
lessly cherished, which destiny has 
of late so unexpectedly enabled me 
to accomplish. Who would have 
thought, in the very house where as 
I have lived as a slave, this son of 
mine, accursed and hated, unseen 
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since an infant, comes to dwell? 
When I recognised him by the si 
my r made on his arm, I thought 
I should have gone mad for joy. Al: 
ready he has risen to a great place 
too, and with his fortune my joy has 
increased. How much finer to kill 
him now he is a Roman tribune, than 
before. Shall I; shall I—or wait until 
he becomes more fortunate still, as I 
doubt not, for I go with him to the 
wars? Shall I prolong the delight of 
having him at any time in my power, 
or despatch him now, O demon whom 
I worship? Ha, ha! perchance the 
present time is best, as the wars 
might snatch the victim from my re- 
venge. My vow, my vow!—give mea 
sign, O demon of the desert, a signal 
—and this dagger descends.” 

There was a silence of a minute, 
during which the horrible form bent 
its head on the earth as though listen- 
ing for some omen from its gloomy 
deeps. The next, a trumpeter outside 
the tent blew loudly, sounding the 
fourth watch of the night. In an 
instant Susarion had started to his 
feet, and perceiving the figure cried— 

“What, Jasara, stillawake! What 
dost thou here ?” 

“Will not my dear master retire 
to his couch?” the slave said, in a 
soothing voice, bowing. “It is but ill 
comfort mons as you have been, 
and you will require a good rest, as 
your honour has to march to-morrow.” 

* Fogpare my couch,” Susarion said, 
a eyes, “and procureanother 
lamp. What hast thou in thy hand— 
“¢ =p! lord ; I found it 

“Tis yours, my lord ; I found it on 
the ground as I entered the tent.” 

. “See, the — is -_ mes 

asten, good Jasara,” and the latter 
shuffled quickly out of the dark tent 
into the camp street. 

“This honest old slave, who is a 
countryman, speaks my language, and 
is secret, will be useful to me during 
the campaign,” yawned Susarion. 
throwing himself on the couch, and 
had —_ fallen asleep before the 
slave, laden with covering cloaks, re- 
turned. 


THE EMBARKATION, 


The next morning, at sunrise, the 
mustering trumpets sounded. Several 
hours, however, elapsed, before the 
order to. march was given ; the co- 


horts of the legion under the direction 
of the centurions and tribunes being 
meanwhile occupied in amassing arms, 
storing the military waggons, gettin 
the military engines in order, &c., an 
it was not until noon that they at 
length quitted the encampment. 
he legion, which was under the 

command of Susarion and five other 
tribunes, amounted to 6,000 infantry 
and a squadron of some 500 cavalry. 
the first of which was divided as usua 
into four divisions. The van was led 
by the hastati, a body composed of 
Gauls, bearing the long spears from 
which they took their name. They 
were all young men, full of activity 
and daring, attired in suscinct mili- 
tary costume, light breastplates, small 
shields, and towering helmets—all 
too, ornamented with the national 
torque, a circle of wrought gold worn 
around the neck, some of which 
weighed but a few ounces, others 
several pounds. To them succeeded 
the principes, men of middle age, 
Batavians chiefly, who had seen a 
campaign or two, heavily armed, in 
leather and brass, each bearing a 

mderous shield, each with dagger in 

is girdle, and short double-edged 
Roman sword by his side. Then 
came the triarii, or veteran soldiers, 
all Romans, bronzed and scarred, who 
had fought in many a climate, and 
with many a race—men of great 
strength, but whose efficiency de- 
pended on their practice—the instruc- 
tors of the young soldiers in peace, 
their examples in the field. Lastly 
followed the velites, or light-arm 
troops, weaponed with thejavelin, bow, 
and sling. The former were com 
forthe most part of Gaulsand Germans 
—men of great stature and power ; 
the latter were of several nations— 
Greeks, Asturi Vetones, Celti- 
berians, Belgic, Rhetenians, those 
most skilled in the use of the sling, 
being from the Balearic islands. 
Their other arms and weapons were 
the strong coat of mail, the round 
buckler, and ay sword, and 
helmet formed of the head or skin of 
some wild animal, ribbed with metal, 
which was affected to increase the 
terror of their appearance. The ca- 
valry force was formed of Numidi 
turbaned and robed, who, with their 
glittering spears at rest, mounted on 
their reinless steeds, brought up the 
rear. The legion was thus for the 
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most part composed of auxiliaries, 
under the command of their prefects, 
who received orders from the tribunes 
who marched at the head of each 
column. 

As, while military music filled 
the air, this mass of men—fierce- 
eyed, active, mighty in frame, on 
whose white and black flesh, glitter- 
ing helmets, armour, and weapons 
the noon sun shone—moving with the 
precision of machinery, with heads 
erect, animated by a courage fierce 
and gay, defiled from the field of 
Mars, into the Sacred Way, and then 
across the Roman Forum, an immense 
multitude of Romans and all nations 
had collected to witness their depar- 
ture. Crowds gathered in the streets, 
on the hill-sides, on the house-tops, 
in the temple porches—citizens, 
slaves, and foreigners from the east 
and west; which latter, indeed— 
Gallacians, Syrians, Cappadocians, 
Armenians, Cilicians, Gauls, Ger- 
mans, Iberians,*—in their varied 
national costumes, far outnumbered 
the remnant of the gens togati, now 
no longer distinguished by the white 
robe, but by the loose lacerna and 
cloak of many colours, wool and silk 
the cap and broad-brimmed hat, and 
slippers of the east. The murmur 
of the manifold voices, mingled with 
cheers, re-echoed again and again 
through the mighty structures on the 
Sietiwuing hills, and through the 
streets of the valleys. 

As the head of the column emerged 
from beneath the immense viaduct 
which spanned the space between the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills, and 
crossing the Velabrum, passed be- 
neath the facade of the imperial 
palace on the latter hill, Nero, sur- 
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rounded by a number of nobles, rode 
forward, and now, while the soldiers 
cheered, pointed to the temple of 
Mars Ultor, whose dome rose to the 
right, and as each burst of acclama- 
tion mingled with the war-cry of the 
Gallic and German legionaries rose 
through the sunny air, saluted them 
with a valedictory gesture as long as 
they were in sight—until the fast 
lines of the cavalry had disappeared 
beyond the temple of Fortuna Virilis 
and the shoulder of the Palatine 
mount. Thence the legion pursued 
its march, amid streets crowded 
with faces, to the Ostian Way, along 
which they advanced rapidly, and in 
a few hours arrived at the port of 
embarkation. 

The fleet which lay moored in the 
harbour of Ostia consisted of some 
thirty vessels, of which twenty were 
ships of war and the rest large pro- 
vision ships, chiefly from Turdetania, 
in Spain. Many of the former were 
of immense size and altitude, and 
presented respectively four, six, and 
eight benches of oars,t and as many 
decks. Some carried lofty towers 
erected on their quarters, which with 
the tall prows and sterns, gave them 
the appearance of citadels. Each car- 
ried a single huge mast, from which 
two large square sails spread to the 
wind. <A couple of those vessels, 
among them the Pretorian galley. 
distinguished by its red flag, had 
formed part of Antony’s fleet at 
Actium, and though in part rebuilt 
for strength and speed, bore traces of 
their former magnificence, the sides 
being covered with polished brass 
and the cabins splendidly gilt and 

ainted. 

While the waters of the harbour 


* Alluding to the motley multitude who constituted the inhabitants of Rome after the 


civil wars, Lucan says :— 


Vivant Galateque, Syrique, 
Cappadoces, Gallique, extremi orbis Iberi, 
Armenii, Cilicis, nam post civilia belli, 
Hic populiis Romanus erit. 
+ Much difference of opinion has existed as to the arrangement of the oar-benches in 


the ancient galleys, 


The mechanical difficulties as regards the effective use of four, six, 


or more tiers of oars, placed one above the other, has led many to-conclude that they must 


have been arranged, not in this way, but in as many divisions, and in one line. 


Lucan’s 


description, however, of the naval battle fought by Brutus, at Marseilles, seems to 


favour the first opinion;— 


“ Cornua Romane classis validseque triremis 
quator surgens extructi remiges ordo 


Commovit.” 


Plutarch states that, at Actium, Antony had 500 vessels magnificently adorned, and fur- 


nished with eight and ten banks of oars. 
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were crowded with boats bearing the 
soldiers’ arms and the machines on 
board, a sacrifice, at which the chief 
officers and Preetor attended, was 
offered in thetemple of Neptune. The 
omens, at first dubious, were even- 
tually declared propitious by the chief 
flamen, and songs in celebration of the 
god having’ been sung by the attend- 
ant eg and the favourable nature 
of the offering communicated to the 
soldiers, the greatest alacrity pre- 
sently prevailed, and in a few hours 
the embarkation was completed. 

The autumn sunset flamed over the 
temples, turrets, and roofs of the town 
as the first trumpets announced the 
order for sailing. In each ship the 
sails were spread, the men sat to their 
oars, the hortators of each bench gave 
the word, and the Pretorian e 
leading, the multitude of vessels fol- 
lowing its foamy track, moved past 
the light-house at the entrance of the 
harbour, and amid the cheers of the 
thousands collected on the piers, 

yushed for the open sea, whose blue 
ounding waters, lashed by the innu- 
merable oars, spread in a sprayey 
path for a mile behind them. 

Soon white-walled Ostia sunk to 
the south. Inland, on the right, the 
isolated summits of the Etrurian 
hills and Tarquinii’s shoreward cita- 
del still glimmered faintly in thedying 
light, which spread over the water. 
palely ridging the waves toward 
Africa and the south. Then a wind 
began to blow keen from the dark- 
ened land, and the billows mounted 
around, and the stars shone in cloudy 
clusters, as pointing its course toward 
the channel between Corsica and 
Sardinia, the fleet advanced through 
night over the heaving sea. 


VOYAGE. 


A moon had rounded, and was 
dwindling to a crescent, when the 
fleet having watered at the Balearic 
Isles, sailed along the coast of the 
Edetani, with its long mountain 
ranges covered with forests of gi- 
gantic trees; sailed along the lovely 
coast of the Bastuli, with its climate 


of perpetual summer, its rich and 
frultfut } plains and shores dotted with 


Pheenician, Greek, and Roman cities 

—Abdera, over whose palm ardens 

and roofs the great temple of Minerva 

shonesupreme—new Carthage, found- 
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ed by Asdrubal, on the promontory 
of Hemeroscopicum, with its mighty 
shrine dedicated to Diana of Ephesus 
—Malacca, Munda, and many others, 
populous and flourishing, soon ad- 
vanced, stemming the in-running cur- 
rent of thestraits of Hercules, where, 
on the European side, Calpe towered 
into the ocean mists—on the African, 
Abyla reared its keen crests in the 
burning southern sky. Presently the 
beautiful bay of Gades opened to the 
north-east, its mountain-locked basin 
surrounded by gardens and villas, 
and covered by innumerable trading 
vessels; and here, sailing past the 
Roman colony, Hispalis, and the an- 
cient walls of Carteia, the fleet came 
to anchor under the island harbour, 
and for a couple of days the soldiers 
and sailors were permitted on shore, 
to relax after the confinement of the 


voyage. 
he town, which in those days 
stood on an island, and was built 
on a series of declivities descending 
from the temple of Hercules, whose 
massive walls occupied the central 
elevation, was crowded by an im- 
mense concourse of traders and visit- 
ers from all the countriesadjoining the 
Middle Sea—black Phoenicians, fair 
Gauls of many tribes, dusky Iberians, 
among whom the people of Turdetani 
predominated, Romans and Greeks, 
rich merchants from Betica, the 
prosperous Celt of the north, the 
acorn-fed Celtiberian of the interior, 
long haired} and clad in skins. This 
chief seaport of the Turdetani was 
one of immense commerce, and 
thousands of their at vessels 
were being loaded with the manu- 
factures and produce of the coun- 
try—their famous ‘scarlet woollen 
stuffs, corn, wine, oil, salted fish, 
honey, pitch, vermillion, and the 
wealth of their gold and silver mines. 
Here, having provisioned, the fleet 
once more put to sea, and, passing 
the mouth of the Betis and the sacre 
promontory, pursued their course for 
many a day and night along the 
Tberian coast, now along some fruitful 
region, whose mountain ranges spread 
under the blue air, with their sunny 
slopes covered with groves of aloe, 
vineyards, and pale olive, and topped 
by dark ilex woods, shadowing many 
a white city and rude village; now 
by some river’s mouth, upon whose 
leafy banks the cooing of doves and 
4 
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song of nightingales breathe through 
evening ; now by sand mountains and 
pine woods, and yellow-sanded shores 
Raleed by black pinnacles tower- 
ing into the starlight. A hundred 
cities passed in panorama from Eme- 
rita, in the north of the Anas, to the 
town of Norba Ceesarea, at the open- 
ing of the golden Tagus. At last, 
one stormy sunset, the rugged pro- 
montory of Nerium (Finisterre), and 
the wild country of the Celts hove 
in view, and thence quitting the guid- 
ance of the land, directed only by 
the sun and stars, the pilots steered 
the vessels straight across the wild 
Gallic sea for several days, the land 
of Gaul hidden beneath the waves on 
the right ; on the left, the unknown 
and endless ocean. Here, however, 
ever and anon, a vessel was seen 
sailing north and south, to and from 
the coasts of Hispania, of Armorica, 
of Britannia, and Hibernia. 

It was nearly two months after the 
fleet had sailed from the Tiber that 
the land of the Venetii appeared, and 
the Brivantes Portus, crowned with 
rocky hills, and westward the islands 
of Uxantis and Sena,* sacred resorts 
of the prophetesses of the Druids, 
whose awful groves. covered the 
mournful inland and sea-stretching 
promontories. 

On the evening succeeding that on 
which the Roman fleet sailed beneath 
those awful headlands, as the sun 
sunk blood-red in the ocean, and a long 
white shore appeared to the north, a 
cry from the soldiers rose as the mari- 
ners uttered the name of—Britain. A 
strong wind blew at midnight, as 
sailing eastward up the channel they 
seemed to be approaching a country 
of fire—one continued line of flame on 
shore and mountain ridge announced 
the land of war, to which they were 
advancing. ° 

At midnight the fleet passed a huge 
headland, towering tall and gaunt 
its head of fire into the dark sky, and 
at whose feet the billows broke in 
thunder. By morning theeager rowers 
lashed the seas beneath the lines of 
white chalk steeps along the south- 
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eastern shore, where many a British 
village, and here and there a Roman 
camp, appeared. At length, about 
noon, the ayer galley in advance 
of the other ships, with trumpets 
sounding, swept into a bay backed } by 
high semicircular cliffs, on one of 
which stood the castle built by Ceesar ; 
and soon the foremost ships of the 
fleet were drawn up on the flinty- 
pebbled beach of Portus Dubris 
(Dover). 


BRITAIN IN 60, A.D. 


Let us briefly glance at the condi- 
tion of Britain at this period, and the 
immediate cause of the insurrection. 

Nearly a hundred years had elapsed 
since the earliest Roman expedition, 
under the great Julius, had landed on 
the shores of Britain, from which, 
beaten back in the first instance, he 
returned with a larger force, com- 
pelled Cassivelaunus to make peace, 
and retired, leaving a force sufficient 
for collecting the tribute he had im- 
posed on the peoples of the southern 
provinces. enceforward, despite 
occasional revolts, the Romans held 
their ground ; and under the Emperor 
Claudius extended the area of their 
conquests, formed the southern dis- 
tricts into a province, and established 
colonies of veterans in several parts 
of Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Middle- 
sex, Hertfordshire, and Essex, in 
which Camalodunumt (Colchester) is 
the first mentioned, and the most 
noted. Those colonies, which Roman 
policy, military and conservative, 
fixed in almost all the barbarian 
countries which fell under the sway 
of the republic and empire, were 
formed of veteran Roman or auxiliary 
soldiers, to whom, while they acted 
as a garrison, grants of land were 
given in the conquered territory, and 
who, by intermarrying with the na- 
tives, enlarged from such centres the 
basis of the Roman confederacy. The 
foreign power was thus being strongly 
consolidated in the south, where tran- 
quillity reigned until the epoch of 
Nero, under notice. 





* Islands in the Breton Archipelago, in which the priestesses of the Druids dwelt. 
They came to the mainland once a year to see their husbands, and departed thence before 


dawn in their wicker boats. 


+ Camalodunum—the colony of veterans founded by Claudius—is derived from the 
Celtic words comol, power or strength, and dun, a fort—the strong fort. Comol, the god 
of strength, was one of the old British deities. 
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Up to this time, the Roman settle- 
ments were confined tothe south and 
east of Britain, whose natives ap 
to have preserved amicable relations 
with their conquerors, paying tribute ; 
the west and north remained unsub- 
dued, and a profound ignorance ex- 
isted, both as to the races and geo- 
graphy of the extreme northern re- 
gions of the island. 

Cesar describes such of the nations 
of Britain as fell under his observa- 
tion, or of whom he gained intelli- 
gence, as differing in race, customs, 
and language, and states those of the 
inhabitants of the south differed little 
from thoseof Gaul. Hedescribes those 
of the interior as pastoral savages ; 
those of the coasts, such as the Belge 
of Kent, as more civilized. The popu- 
lation of the country, doubtless, re- 
presented the successive migrations 
which had occurred from a very re- 
mote age—from, perhaps, the de- 
scendants of the stone age and those 
of the primitive people, now repre- 
sented by the Fins and Basques, 
downward to the Celts and Cymbri. 
The Belg, who inhabited the south- 
east, are supposed to have been a 
people of Germanic origin, but were 
more likely an early name of the 
Cymbri, who spread over the south 
of Britain, under various names, 
among them the Demetie, and Ordo- 
vices. The other nations who inha- 
bited south of the Tyne and Solway, 
the Brigantes, Parisii, Cornavii, Cors- 
lavi, Catyeuchlani, Trinobantes, Do- 
buma, Attribates, Cantii, Regni, &c., 
appear to have been composed of older 

eoples, or more northern oy Troon 
Beltic and Scythian.* The latter is, 
indeed, a term of somewhat vague 
denomination, indicating the peoples 
who, passing from the north-west of 


Europe, extended over a lengthened 
period. While, however, geography 
is perhaps the best guide in this way, 
it is confirmed in no small degree by 
lan; e. Thus, the Brigantes of 
Yorkshire, there is reason to believe, 
were originally a colony from the 
Cymbric _—— and neighbouring 
coasts of north-western Germany. 
Even at the present day, the York- 
shire dialect is said to be intelligible 
to the Dutch. - North of the Tweed 
and Solway a Scandinavian migration 
took place on the eastern coasts, as 
subsequently, a Celtic on the western. 
The Gaelic still spoken in the High- 
lands is Celtic, with a mixture of 
the Scandinavian vocabulary, which 
has given it its peculiar character. 
Many absolutely Swedish words, are 
still in use in Scotland, though this 
may be attributable to the later in- 
cursions of the Picts. That the early 
population of Britain were not Celts 
is suggested by the affixes and prefixes 
of names of old and existing localities, 
mountains, rivers, &c. Csesar’s re- 
mark as to the difference of races in 
Britain has of late been illustrated 
by the researches of linguists and 
archeologists. In his day, and in 
that to which we are about to refer, 
a Cymbric people inhabited the south- 
east and south-west of the island, a 
Gallic the due south, a Scandinavian 
the northern regions, while in Corn- 
wall there are the remains of a race 
similar to the Basques, with whom 
the Phoenicians held commerce, min- 
gled with the Cymbri.t 

In the Roman Britain of the south 
the occupation of nearly a century 
had introduced in the Roman towns 
and settlements the civilization, cus- 
toms, manners, and vices of Rome, 
and several cities had already risen 


* The Silures occupied South Wales, Glamorgan, Monmouth, Brecknock, Hereford, 


and Radnor; the Demete, Cardiganshire, and the coast north of its present limits; the 
Ordovices, Merionethshire, Caernarvonshire, and Denbighshire; the Iceni possessed Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Huntingdonshire, and a part of Cambridgeshire; the Regni, Surrey and a 
part of Sussex; the Trinobantes, Catyeuchlani, and Cassi were spread over Hertford- 
shire, Middlesex, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Northamptonshire. The Trinobantes 
occupied Middlesex ; the Brigantes, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Durham. 

+ The Celts or Gaels appear to have been an earlier wave of the nations, afterwards 
called Cymbri. They first inhabited the north of Britain, the north-west of France, and 
west of Spain; the Cymbri the south-west of Britain and north of Gaul. The Celts of 
the Spanish Peninsula appear to have been Cymbri, as they formed the bulk of the 
armies which invaded Italy (Diodorus), The names Cambria or Cymbriland (Cum- 
berland), in England, of Cambri and others in France, Cambrilla in Spain, Combria in 
Portugal, indicate the original locations of the Cymbri, : 
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in positions dictated by the course 
of conquest and the policy of con- 
servation. These, however, were few 
in number compared with those 
of the Britons, which though mere 
stockaded villages were of immense 
size, built in the clearings of the 
forest ; at points along the course of 
rivers or at the mouths of estuaries ; 
all strongly defended and connected 
each with the other by roads. The 
chieftains of great tribes had long 
lived in a state of barbarous magnifi- 
cence on the tribute and commerce 
of their tribes ; the people possessed 
a coinage first of iron and brass, and 
later of gold,* with inscriptions, but 
formed like rings for the convenience 
of carriage. or many ages the 
southern Britons possessed an alpha- 
bet, and very likely a considerable 
literature, in which the maxims, 
moral and political, and laws of the 
Druids, the songs of the bards, and 
tribe histories of the annalists were 
conserved.t It is needless to say that 
this singular Duidical hierarchy, 
through the influence of its three 
orders, who wielded the superstitions 
of the people of whom they were the 
directors, historians, and poets, had 
for ages maintained an unquestioned 
sway on Britain. So formidable had 
the power they exercised over chief- 
tains and people proved to the 
Romans, that ten years previous, A.D. 
50, after the defeat of Caractacus, 
one of the sons of King Cunobeline, 
their extradition was resolved on, and 
while numbers of those who had ad- 
ministered the affairs of the southern 
and eastern people fled to Erie, 
the remainder, as Roman conquest 
extended westward, sought a refuge in 
their sacred island, Mona (Anglesey),t 
whither for ages it had been their 
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custom once a year to hold a court 


for the regulation of disputes among 
the British tribes, who resorted from 
all parts thither, and the promulga- 
tion of edicts civiJ, religious, and 
ee West Britain was as yet 
ittle known to the Romans, with the 
exception of the southern district in- 
habited by the Silures, who with 
the neighbouring tribes to the west 
and: north—the Demetz and Ordo- 
nices, formed the strongest point of 
resistance. The Druids meanwhile, 
rotected in their sacred woods in 
ona, and by this barrier of warlike 
people, constituted, by the influence 
they exerted over them and the other 
British nations, a centre of revolt so 
formidable that several of the Roman 
governors had projected their exter- 
mination—a project, however, reserv- 
ed for the great general, Suetonius 
Paulinus who at this date, A.D. 60, 
commanded the legions in Britain. 

The Roman settlements were still 
confined to the south-eastern pro- 
vinces and the territory north of the 
Thames, the country of the Iceni (in 
Essex) and the Trinobantes (in Mid- 
dlesex) in the first of which regions a 
colony of veterans had been establish- 
ed at Camalodunum (Colchester), and 
in the second, another at Verulam 
(St. Alban’s). London, though not a 
colony, was already a great centre of 
commerce. 

In the reign of Claudius, the Iceni 
of Essex had been disarmed by Osto- 
rius Scapula—a policy which render- 
ed them insurrectionist, and subse- 
aasr led to their subjugation. 

or ten years, however, they had 
an pacific relations with the 

mans; and about the year 59, 
A.D., their king, Prasutagus, consort 
of Buadicea,§ “a prince renowned,” 





* On the coins of King Cunobeline is found the word tascio, a latinization of the 


Gallic word for tribute. 


Toschiel means a chief, tosgaidh, a treasury. 


+ In the tripartite life of St. Patrick he is said (period fourth century) on his arrival in 
Ireland to have burned a great number of Druidical books and tracts. At a later period 
(sixth century), St. Columba is reported to have destroyed an immense number of old 
British writings at Iona. It is unnecessary to say that several of the Gallic nations pos- 
sessed an extensive literature. As regards the Iberian Turdetanii, Strabo states they 

writings, poems, and metrical laws six thousand years old. 

~ Mona is the Celtic for the Moon; Tir Mon, Cymbric for the island of the Moon. 


The assembly referred to occurred late in autumn. 


Mona was the goddess of the 


Gallic Sequani, in whose country so many Druidical remains have been found. 

§ The name Buadicea appears to be derived from the Celtic words, Buadh Ice, victorious 
curer. The druidical priestesses were the physicians of the Britons, whose practice was wholly 
founded on magic, and it seems likely that the queen was one of this hierarchical govern- 
ing class. Among the Britons, while a complete equilibrium was established between the 


regal and popular authority, the military power was in the hands of the sovereigns; the 
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says Tacitus, “for his opulence and 
wer,” dying, bequeathed his king- 
om to Nero, whom he made joint 
heir thereof with his wife and daugh- 
ters. Aboutthe autumn of the year61, 
A.D., Paulinus Suetonius undertook 
an expedition to Mona for the pur- 
pose of destroying the Druidical power 
concentrated in that island. During 
his absence the centurions of the 
Roman colonies of Camalodunum and 
Verulam, and the gathering of slaves 
of the Romans and their confederates 
ravaged the territories of the Iceni, 
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and committed a series of enormities 
which led their queen to summon 
several British nations, among them 
the Brigantes of Yorkshire, to her stan- 
dard, for the purpose of revenging the 
insults to which they had been sub- 
jected, and liberating the country 
from the oppression and intolerable 
rule of the Romans.* 

Pursuing the order of events, let 
us first glance at the expedition in 
which Paulinus Suetonius had under- 
taken against the Druids of Mona. 


THE DURATION OF HUMAN LIFE. 


“Who would wish to live 
After his flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 
Of younger spirits?” —Shakespeare. 


WE live in a very enlightened age. 
He must be a bold disputant who 
denies suchaself-evident fact. Never- 
theless, it is an age of inconsistency 
and contradiction, in thought, feeling, 
and action. Men are blindly credu- 
lousandaudaciously unbelieving. We 
have a bishop and a knot of clergy- 


men trying to write and preach down 
the Pentateuch, and to throw doubts 


on the fundamental principles of our 
faith, We have philosophers, so 
called, and men of science—we say 
nothing of the host of gullible old 
ladies of both sexes—advocating the 
real spirituality of the Hayden, 
Hume, and Davenport mummeries. 


legal, judicial, and religious, in that of the Druids. 
Of the religion of the Druids as a class, which was of a 


- Offices were bestowed by merit. 


When two such extremes are in active 
operation, embracing the most awe- 
inspiring and the most frivolous of 
mysteries, as a matter of course all 
that falls between is included in the 
battledoor and shuttlecock play of 
conflicting opinions. But the popu- 
lar tendency of 1865 is to deny every- 
thing that has hitherto been con- 
sidered authentic. Amongst the 
subjects of discussion, the reputed or 
recotded longevity of the human race 
is stoutly denied. Much controversy 
on this topic has lately filled up spare 
columns in the newspapers, callin 

forth a variety of statements pro an 

con. Itis useless to appeal to monu- 


Nobility was hereditary, but public 


highly spiritual nature, we shall have to speak presently ; though, doubtless, this elective 
priesthood, governing a people beneath them in civilization, admitted for political pur- 
poses several cruel rites. Their custom of sacrificing human victims (criminals) to the 
god of war before battle was derived from the Pheenicians, and maintained from its 
powerful influence over the superstitions of the warlike Celts, Cymbri, and Scythian 
barbarians. 

* One of the immediate causes of the revolt, apart from the ruthless conduct pur- 
sued by the veterans of Camalodunum toward the Iceni, was the oppressive system of 
tribute. The people were numbered by the Romans, and though many of them were 
constantly carried away and sold as slaves, and many perished during their ravages, Dion 
states that the living were obliged to pay the tribute of the dead. Seneca, the philoso- 
pher and minister of Nero, had lent ten millions of drachmas to the British chiefs, and on 
the rumour of insurrection suddenly called in his money, instituting proceedings against 
the parties, through Decianus the imperial advocate and registrar of estates. This hastened 
the revolt. 

The legions ordinarily stationed in Britain at this time were the second (called the first 
Italian legion), the ninth and twentieth, named Victrix. Petilius Cerialis, the commander 
of the ninth legion, was at this period stationed in one of the Roman camps in Kent— 
possibly near the present Canterbury ; Catus Decianus was procurator of the province. 
At this time also, A.D. 60, the fourteenth legion was stationed in Britain—possibly the 
others named were in part distributed in Gaul. It was with a portion of the twentieth 
legion with which Suetonius marched to Mona. 
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mental inscriptions, tombstones, or 
parish registries. They are sneered 
at or thrown aside as conjectural 
evidence, originally false or altered 
for purposes. In our young days, 
people received everything they saw 
in print, especially in the columns of 
@ newspaper, as gospel truth. Per- 
haps the world was happier, and, on 
the average, as well informed as now. 
A Hampshire agriculturist of our ac- 
quaintance, not very old, and relying 
entirely on his own experience, said, 
recently, when told thatagreat printed 
authority condemned his practice, 
“Ah! maybe so; but I doant hauld 
.to them books, they be only meade 
to sell.” An unconscious parody of 
Peter Pindar’s razor-seller. 

The opposers of longevity appeal to 
verse 10 of Psalm xc., believed to 
have been written by Moses, which 
lays down that man’s vigour ceases at 
seventy, and names fourscore as his 
utmost term, accompanied by decre- 
pitude, labour, and sorrow. The 
authority is ee, but many 
profound theological commentators 
consider it as applicable to specific 
circumstances, rather than as a 

meral and immutable rule. We 

ave heard more than one erudite 
physician argue that the laws of ges- 
tation govern, or should govern, the 
duration of life; and that on this 
principle, man’s ordinary existence 
may reach one hundred and twent 
ore unless nature is interfered wit 

y casualty, climate, intemperance, or 
hereditary disease. 

History or biography is founded 
entirely on the testimony of the 
authors by whom it has been trans- 
mitted to us. It is therefore of lead- 
ing importance, informing anestimate 
of its value, that we should be tho- 
roughly acquainted with and under- 
stand these authorities. Nothing 
should be overlooked on this point ; 
the time in which they lived, the 
circumstances of their birth and edu- 
cation, their eer, the part they 
have filled in public affairs, the 
avenues through which they have 
been informed, and the personal in- 
terest they may have taken in the 
events and personages they describe; 
all these are essential conditions 
which cannot be passed by. On these 
depend the amount of credit to which 
histories are entitled; and without 
this knowledge we often incur the 
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risk of taking for guide a dishonest or 
ill-informed chronicler. 

If history and chronological records 
have any value; if Xenophon, Cicero, 
Valerius Maximus, Plutarch, Pro- 
copius, and Sanuto, are not leagued in 
an unholy alliance to propagate false- 
hood, Agesilaus, King of Sparta, con- 
ducted a campaign on the arid sands 
and under the scorching sun of Egypt, 
in his eightieth year, marching bare- 
headed and barefooted, to show his 
vigour, at the head of his troops, eat- 
ing their black bread, and sleeping 
amidst them on the ground, in a 
scanty cloak, to the utter bewilder- 
ment of the natives. Massinissa, at 
ninety-five, often remained for whole 
days on horseback, without a saddle, 
and manifesting no signs of fatigue. 
Narses, the successor of Belisarius, 
poneeey defeated Totila in a great 

attle, at ninety; and the Doge 
Dandolo, at ninety-seven, led the 
successful assault of Constantinople, 
which gave nearly one-third of the 
remaining empire of the Caesars to the 
Venetian Republic. Why should we 
doubt these octogenarian and nona- 
genarian instances of vigour, mental 
and physical, when our own era shows 
us Lord Lyndhurst, at ninety-one, in 
the full possession of his rare facul- 
ties; Lord Lyndoch (Sir Thomas 
Graham), at ninety-four ; and Lord 
Combermere, almost the last repre- 
sentative of the glories of the Penin- 
sular War, after fifty years’ service in 
many climates, and receiving many 
awards, who diedin February last, in 
his ninety-second year? Not many 
weeks before, Sir John Hanmersaid, at 
the dinner on his last birth-day, he was 
still even more energetic in looking 
after the interests and welfare of his 
tenantry than any nobleman in his 
county. Lord Brougham lives and 
lectures at eighty-seven with the vi- 
vacity of thirty ; and Lord Palmerston, 
in his eighty-first year, hunts, shoots, 
harangues at public meetings, and 
swaysthe destinies of England, asif he 
had found and tasted the elixir of 
perpetual youth. 
ot many years since, a traveller, 
passing through Bakewell, in Derby- 
shire, a place noted for the longevity 
of its denizens, as the church-yard 
testifies, saw a crowd of urchins hoot- 
ing and pelting what appeared to be 
a rather lame, decrepit looking object, 
apparently between sixty and seventy, 





. 
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He asked the ostler where he baited, 
what those mischievous boys were 
maltreating the old man for. “Old 
man!” replied the questionee; “ 

young blackguard! He’s been a beat- 
ing of his grandfather.” At Buxton, 
we ourselves saw, ipsissimis oculis, a 
male and female peasant, warranted 
respectively ninety and ninety-three. 
At Winchfield, Hants, lives, or very 
recently did live, an old woman aged 
one hundred and two. At Hartley 
Wintney, theadjoining parish, another 
ancient dame, warranted ninety, died 
lately, who had a prodigious memory 
to the last. She chanted “ Death and 
the Lady” by the hour, without in- 
terval, and used to tell, with some 
glee, how she recollected seeing a 
highwayman hung in chains on Heck- 
field Heath. In the church-yard of 
Battle, Sussex, we recently looked on 
the gravestone of a “rude forefather 
of the hamlet,” aged one hundred and 
twenty-five. Many of our readers 
have doubtless seen and will recollect 


Anderson, a pensioner of the Royal 
Hospital, Kilmainham, Dublin, whose 
portrait hangs in the hall there, and 
who was reputed to be one hundred 


and twenty years old. He had been 
at Culloden in 1746, and with Wolfe 
at Quebec in 1759. “Within three 
months the papers record the death 
of an old lady, at Bristol, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Jones, aged ninety-seven, from 
an accident by fire; and the actual 
existence of Margaret Patterson, at 
T'wyzel, in possession of all her facul- 
ties, except a slight deafness, at one 
hundred and two. 

On this subject, as on all others, we 
can only appeal to the best authori- 
ties; if they are denied, there is an 
end of argument. The two oldest 
Englishmen of whom we have what 
are usually considered credible ac- 
counts, are Thomas Parr and Henry 
Jenkins. Wefinditstated in “ Fuller's 
Worthies,” a book of repute in pro- 
vincial history and biographical 
anecdote, that Thomas Parr, the son 
of John Parr, was born at Alberbury, 
in the parish of Winnington, Shrop- 
shire, in the reign of King Edward 
the Fourth, anno 1483. At eighty, he 

married his first wife, Jane, and in 
‘the space of thirty-two years had only 
two children by her, both of them 
short lived. The one lived but a 
month, the other a few years. ing 
aged a hundred and twenty, he fell in 
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love with and espoused Katharine 
Milton, a widow, who bore him one 
child, a son. Up to a hundred and 
thirty he followed his vocation as a 
husbandman, exhibiting no symptoms 
of declining strength. In his hundred 
and fifty-third year, Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel, brought him up to London 
to’ the court of Charles the First. He 
slept away most of his time, and is 
thus described by an eye-witness :— 


** From head to heel his body had all over 
A quickset, thickset, nat’ral hairy cover.” 


Change of air and diet, better in 
itself but worse for him, with the 
troubleand agitation of many visiters 
or spectators rather, were conceive 
to have accelerated his death, which 
happened twomonthsafter his arrival 
in the metropolis, on the fifteenth of 
November, 1635. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The celebrated 
Dr. Harvey, the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, made a post 
mortem examination of his body, and 
found no internal marks of decay. 
Parr’s son lived to be 113, his grand- 
son 109, and his great grandson 124. 
The “ Philosophical Transactions” 
supply the following particulars re- 
lative to Henry Jenkins, who was 
born at’ Bolton, in Yorkshire, a.p. 
1501. Being produced as a witness, 
in extreme old age, at the York 
assizes, to prove a right of road over 
a particular ground, he then swore to 
nearly a hundred and fifty years of 
memory ; for, at that remote period. 
he said he well remembered a road 
through the field or common in ques- 
tion. And being cautioned’ by the 
judge to beware what he said, as there 
were twomen in court of above eighty 
years each, who had already sworn 
that they recollected no such path or 
road, he replied that “ these men were 
boys to him,” upon which the judge 
asked the two men how old they took 
Jenkins to be? They answered, 
“they knew him very well, but 
could not tell his age, beyond the 
fact that he was very old when they 
were mere youths.” Dr. Tancred Ro- 
binson, Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, adds further concerning 
this Henry Jenkins, that upon his 
coming into his sister’s kitchen to beg 
an alms, he asked him how old he 
was. After a little pausing, he said 
he was about an hundred and sixty- 
twoorthree, The Doctor then asked 





Jenkins what kings he recollected. 
He replied, Henry the Eighth. What 
ee: event he could longest remem- 
er? He answered the fightat Flodden 
Field. Whether the King was there ? 
He said no, he was in France, and the 
Earl of Surrey was general. How old 
he was then? He said about twelve 
years old. The Doctor looked into an 
ancient chronicle that was in the 
house, and found that the battle of 
Flodden took place an hundred and 
fifty-two years before ; that the Earl 
he named was general of the English 
forces, and that Henry the Eighth 
was thenat Tournay. But it may be 
objected that, if Jenkins were pretend- 
ing age to which he had no claim, he 
might have been easily got up in 
these corroborating particulars. He 
Was a poor man, and could neither 
read nor write. There were also four 
or five more in the same parish re- 
puted to have lived a century each, 
or Within two or three years of it. 
All agreed that Jenkins was an elderly 
man ever since they knew him. He 
died on the 8th of December, 1670, at 
Ellerton-upon-Swale, aged 169. 
Sir Walter Raleigh says, in his 
History of the World :—‘I myself 
knew the old Countess of Desmond 
of Inchiquin, in Munster, who was 
alive in 1589, and many years later ; 
she was married in Edward the 
Fourth’s time, and held her jointure 
from all the Earls of Desmond since 
then ; and that this is true, all the 
noblemen and gentlemen in Munster 
can witness. Bacon calculates her 
age to have been an hundred and 
forty at the least, adding withal, 7Z'er 
mer vices dentisse, that she recovered 
ia teeth, after casting them, three 
severaltimes. Thisis the same venera- 
ble dowager quoted by Horace Walpole, 
in his quixotic attempt to unhump 
and whitewash Richard the Third, asa 
witness that he was neither deformed 
in figure nor unsightly in face. “The 
old Countess of Desmond,” he writes, 
“who had danced with Richard, 
declared he was the handsomest man 
m the room except his brother 
Edward, and was very well made.” 
Walpole does not tell us where he 
found the speech recorded, but Sharon 
Turner endorses it with a pedigree. 
“As I have just received through 


er 
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another channel,” he says, “a tradi- 
tional statement of what the Countess 
of Desmond mentioned on this sub- 
ject, I will subjoin it, and the series of 
authorities on which it rests. Mr. 
Paynter, the magistrate, related to my 
son, the Rev. Sydney Turner, the fol- 
lowing particulars:—When a boy, 
about the year 1810, he heard the old 
Lord Glastonbury, then at least ninety 
years of age, declare that, when he 
was a young lad, he saw, and was 
often with the then living Countess 
of Desmond, an aged woman. She 
told him that when she was a girl she 
had known familiarly and frequently 
seen anold lady who had been brought 
up by the former Countess of Des- 
mond, noted for her remarkable 
longevity as she lived to be one 
hundred and twenty years of age. 
The lady mentioned that this ancient 
Countess of Desmond had declared 
that she had been at a court banquet 
where Richard was present, and 
that he was in no way personally 
deformed or crooked. Edward the 
Fourth was deemed, in his day, the 
handsomest man in Europe.’’* 

Lord Chancellor Bacon, in his 
treatise on “ Life and Death,” relates 
many instances of longevity in addi- 
tion to that of the old Irish Countess. 

Here follow some of the most 
remarkable :— 

1. In Herefordshire, during the 
May games, a morris-dance was per- 
formed before King James the First 
by eight men, whose years together 
made up eight hundred ; that which 
was wanting of an hundred in some, 
superabounding in others. 

2. Gorgias Leontinus, a famous 
philosopher and orator, lived in health 
till he was an hundred and eight 
years of age; and when asked by 
what means he attained to such a 
fulness of days, his answer was, by 
not addicting himself to any volup- 
tuous habits of living. Gorgias 
was the first orator who attempted 
to speak ex tempore on any subject 
proposed to him. He amassed such 
wealth that he presented the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi with a statue of 
solid gold. His pupil, Isocrates, an- 
other celebrated orator, wrote the 
Book which he calls “ Panathenaicus,” 
at ninety-four, and lived several years 
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after. Up to his last days he was 
held to equal to any work he 
undertook, in strength, judgment, and 


ua 

3. Most memorable is the instance 
of Ludovico Cornaro, a Venetian 
noble. Having greatly impaired his 
health by too tree indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table, he had the 
resolution entirely to abandon this 
practice, and to restrict himself to 
twelve ounces of food and fourteen 
ounces of wine in the twenty-four 
hours. By this regimen, which he 
commenced at forty, he lived without 
any suffering or apparent decay to 
the. great age of one hundred and 
four, dying’ in 1566. He wrote and 
left various treatises reecommendatory 
of the practice frém which he had 
derived so much benefit. In our own 
days, Sir John Sinclair published 
an essay fully as valuable as any 
of Cornaro’s, entitled “The Code of 
Health and Longevity.” Heillustrated 
his own system by living up to eighty- 
one, and at the time of hhis death was 
busily employed in adding to his 
other numerous works, “‘ A Political 
Code,” and a “ Code of Religion.” 

4. Democritus of Abdera, a most 
studious and learned philosopher, who 
lived in extreme poverty and had 
travelled over the greatest part of the 
then known world, spent his days in 
the contemplation andinvestigation of 
all material things. He may be con- 
sidered as the parent of experimental 
philosophy, which he prosecuted with 
unfailing ardour through a life pro- 
longed to one hundred and nine 

ears. He is usually called the 

ughing philosopher in contrast to 
the weeping Heraclictus, because he 
humorously exposed the absurdities 
of his countrymen who evinced such 
& sluggish disposition that Abderitica 
mens, became a proverbial synonym 
for generic ee It was said 
that Democritus could make artificial 
emeralds, tinged with various colours, 
and that he could also dissolve stones 
and soften ivory. He was the author 
of the doctrine of atoms, and first 
taught that the Milky Way was oc- 
casioned by a confused light, arising 
from a multitude of stars : an opinion 
supported by modern astronomers. 
Perhaps his habit of laughing at 

ractical absurdities and agitations, 
helped to prolong his days ; if so, the 
example is worth attention. Dr. 
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Johnson (Vanity of Human Wishes) 
appeals to him thus :— 


‘Once more, Democritus, arise on earth, 

With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth, 
See motley life in modern trappings dress’d, 
And feed with variousfoods th’ eternal jest.” 


5. Galeria Capiola, a player and 
dancer, was brought upon the stage 
as a novice, in what year of her age 
is not known ; but ninety-nine years 
after, at the dedication of the theatre 
by Pompey the Great, she was shown 
upen the stage again, not then for an 
actress, but a wonder. Neither was 
this all, for after that, in the solem- 
nities for the life and health of 
Augustus, she was exhibited upon 
the stage a third time. The instance 
has a counterpart in modern thea- 
trical history. In 1720, at Lingoln’s 
Inn Fields, Peg Fryer (or Mrs. Van- 
derbilt as she was then) re-appeared, 
not having been on the stage since 
Charles the Second’s time, in a new 
farce, and afterwards danced the 
“Trish Trot,” at eighty-five. The 
prologue said,— 

“To-night strange means we try your smiles 
to win, 

And bring a good old matron on the scene: 

Kindly she quits a calm retreat to show 

What acting pleased you jifty years ago. 

When you behold her quiv’ring on the 
stage, 

Remember, ’tis a personated age: 

Nor think that no remains of youth she 
feels ; 

She'll show you, ’ere she’s done,—she has 
it in her heels.” 


6. William Postel, a Frenchman, 
lived to an hundred and well nigh 
twenty years, and yet the top of 
his beard on the upper lip was black, 
and had no grey hairs mixed with it. 

7. In the taxation, number, and 
review of the Eighth Region of Italy, 
“‘there were found in the roll,” saith 

liny, “four and fifty persons of an 
hundred years of age ; seven and fifty 
of an hundred and ten; two of an 
hundred and twenty-five ; four of an 
hundred and thirty ; as many that 
were of an hundred and thirty-five, 
or an hundred and thirty-seven years 
old ; and last of all, three men of an 
hundred and forty ; and this search 
was made in the times of Vespasian, 
the father and son.” 

8. Galen, the great physician, flou- 
rished in the reign of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, who had such an 
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exalted opinion of his science that 
when he left Rome to make war on 
the Quadi and Marcomanni, he in- 
trusted to him the care of the health 
of his precious son and heir, Com- 
modus. Galen is said to have lived 
one hundred and forty years. From 
the time of his twenty-eighth year he 
was never seized with any sickness, 
save only with a slight fever, for one 
day only. The rules he observed were 
not to eat or drink his fill, to have all 
his food well cooked, and to carry 
always about with him some perfume. 
Galen confessed himself greatly in- 
debted to the writings of Hippocrates, 
who preceded him by nearly two cen- 
turies, and who lived to a great age— 
ninety-nine. He himself wrote about 
two hundred volumes, the greater part 
of which were burnt in the Temple of 
Peace at Rome, where they had been 
deposited. Analmostincredible labour 
for one mind and hand. His literary 
remains which have reached our time 
extend to four volumes in folio. An- 
other ancient physician who lived to 
a patriarchal term was Asclepiades of 
Prusa. He gave out publicly that he 
would forfeit hisreputationif attacked 
by any disease whatsoever, and laida 
heavy wager that no such affliction 
would visit him. He won the stake, 
as his health never altered, and his 
final exit was caused by falling head- 
long from a stair. 

Richard Carew, a topographical 
writer, who died in 1620, in his “Sur- 
vey of Cornwall,” assures us, upon 
his own knowledge, derived from per- 
sonal observation, that four score 
and ten years of age is ordinary there 
in every place, and in most persons 
accompanied with an able use of body 
and senses. “One Polezew,” he says, 
“ lately living, reached to one hundred 
and thirty ; a kinsman of his to one 
hundred and twelve. One Beau- 
champ to one hundred and six.” And 
in the parish where himself dwelt 
he professed to have remembered 
the decease of four within fourteen 
weeks’ space, whose years added toge- 
ther e up the sum of three hun- 
dred and forty. The same gentle- 
man made this epitaph upon Brawne 
(perhaps a corruption from O’Brien), 
an Irishman, but a Cornish beggar :—- 

“ Here Brawne, the quondam beggar, lies, 
Who counted, by his tale, 
Some six score winters and above, 
Such virtue is in ale. 
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Ale was his meat, his drink, his cloth, 
Ale did his death deprive: 

And could he still have drunk his ale, 
He had been still alive.” 


“T have been credibly informed,” 
says Sir Richard Baker, in his“ Chroni- 
cle,” “that William Paulet, Marquess 
of Winchester, and Lord Treasurer of 
England twenty years together, who 
died in the tenth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was born in the first year of 
Henry the Sixth. He lived in all one 
hundred and six years, three-quarters, 
and odd days, during the reign of nine 
kings and queens of England. He 
saw the children of his children’s 
children to the number of an hundred 
and three, and died A.D. 1572.” In 
the same work we find a startling 
notice of Johannes de Temporibus, or 
John of many Times, so called because 
of the sundry ages he lived in. He 
was armour-bearer to Charlemagne, 
who also made him a knight. Being 
a man of great temperance and con- 
tentment of mind, in his condition of 
life, he lived to the ninth year of the 
Emperor Conrad, and died at the age 
of three hundred three score and one 
year! Anno 1128 (Fulgosus says 
1146), and may well be reckoned as a 
miracle of nature. 

This incredible case finds parallels 
in the two following instances re- 
corded in “ Purchas’s Pilgrimages ?*— 
1. There came aman of Bengal to the 
Portuguese in the East Indies, who 
was three hundred and thirty-five 
years old. The patriarchs of the 
country testified that they had heard 
their progenitors talk of his great 
age. Though not book-learned, yet 
was he a speaking chronicle of past 
times ; his teeth had sometimes fallen 
out, i others came up in their room. 
For his miraculous age the Sultan of 

Cambaia had allowed him a pension, 
which was continued by the Portu- 
guese government, when they dispos- 
sessed the Sultan aforenamed. 2. 
That which is written by Monsieur 
Besanniere, a French gentleman, in 
the relation of Captain Laudonierre’s 
second voyage to Florida, is very 
strange, and not unworthy to be set 
down at large. “Our‘men,” saith he, 
~“ regarding the age of their Para- 
coussy, or Lord of the country, began to 
question with him thereupon ; where- 
unto he made answer that he was 
the first living original from whence 
five generations were descended, show- 
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ing them withal another old man who 
far exceeded him in age. And this 
man was his father, who seemed ra- 
ther a skeleton than a living body, for 
his sinews, his veins and arteries, his 
bones and other parts, appeared 
clearly through his skin, so that a 
man might easily tell them, and dis- 
cern one fromanother. Also, his age 
was so great that the good man had 
lost his sight, and could not speak 
without great pain. Monsieur de 
Ottigny, having witnessed this strange 
sight, turned to the younger of the 
two, praying him to vouchsafe an 
answer to that which he demanded 
touching his age. Then called he a 
company of Indians, and striking 
twice upon his thigh, and laying his 
hands upon two of them, he showed 
by signs that these two were his 
sons. Again, striking upon their 
thighs, he pointed out two others, 
not so old, which were the children 
of the two first; and thus he con- 
tinued in the same manner to the 
fifth generation. But though this 
aged man had his father alive more 
aged than himself, and that the hair 
of both was as white as snow, yet it 
had been told them that they might 
yet live thirty or forty years, in the 
course of nature, though the youngest 
of the two was not less than two 
hundred and fifty years Old.” 

On the 20th of inant 1760, died, 
at about a mile distant from the city 
of Cork, James Macdonald. He was 
one hundred and seventeen years and 
two months old, and of uncommon sta- 
ture, being seven feet six inches high. 
His eating and drinking, while his 
health continued, were more than 
proportionate to his height, for he 
could dispose of four pounds of solid 
meat at each meal, and imbibe several 
bottles of strong liquor without being 
in the least intoxicated. In these 
last-named faculties he was a mere 
babe t6 the Roman Emperor Maximin, 
of whom it is recorded that he con- 
sumed daily forty pounds of meat 
and eighteen bottles of wine. Mac- 
donald’s limbs were more bulky than 
his height required, and his hands 
and fingers seemed of that prodigi- 
ous size that a lady’s bracelet might 
have served him for a ring. He was 
at one time exhibited for money, but 
that way of life obliging him to be 
much confined, and his health requir- 
ing a good deal of exercise, he took 
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to the less profitable employment of 
the “spurtle blade and dog-skin 
wallet,” enlisted as a grenadier, and 
served from 1685 to the rebellion of 
1715. In 1716 he returned to his 
native country, where he worked as 
a day labourer until within three 
years of his death. This is a very 
rare, if not a unique instance, of a 
Goliath living to be a centenarian ; 
persons of gigantic stature generally 
dying in their prime, while dwarfs, 
on the contrary, often attain a vener- 
able age. 

In a common-place book of our 
own we find the following extract 
from a newspaper, dating about forty 
years back :—John Gordon, who died 
near Turriff, Bamffshire, some time 
ago, had attained the remarkable age 
of 132 years. All the travellers who 
chanced to call at the neighbourin 
inn of Turriff, were uniformly directed 
by the landlady, Mrs. Wallace, to the 
cottage of the patriarch, where they 
could see, she used to say, the oldest 
man in Bamffshire, ay, or in the world. 
Amongst the visiters one day, almost 
at the close of harvest, was a young 
Englishman, who, coming up to the 
door of the cottage, accosted a vene- 
rable-looking man employed in knit- 
ting hose, with, “So, my old friend, 
can you see to knit at your ad- 
vanced period of life? One hundred 
and thirty-two is truly a rare age.” 
“Deil’s i’ the-mon! Tt will be my 
grandfather ye’re seeking. I’m only 
seventy-two—ye’ll find him round the 
corner of the house.” On turning 
round the corner indicated,. the 
stranger encountered a dilapidated 
old gentleman, whose whitened locks 
bore testimony to his having long 
passed the meridian of life, and whom 
the stranger at once concluded to be 
John Gordon himself. “You seem 
wonderfully fresh, my good sir, for 
one who has seen so many years; I 
doubt not but you have experienced 
many vicissitudes in the course of 
your very, very long life.” “What's 
yer wull, sir?’ inquired the person 
addressed, whose sense of hearing 
was somewhat impaired. The obser- 
vation was repeated in a louder tone. 
“Oh, ye’ll be wantin’ my father, I 
reckon, — he’s in the yard there.” 
The stranger now entered the garden, 
when he at last found the veritable 
elder busily employed in digging po- 
tatoes, and humming the ballad of 
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the Battle of Harlow. “I have had 
some difficulty in finding you, friend, 
as I successively encountered your 
grandson and son, both of whom I 
mistook for you; indeed they seem 
as old as yourself. Your labour is 
rather hard for one of your advanced 
age.” “It is,” replied John; “but 
I’m thankfw’ that I’m able for’t, as 
the laddies, puir things, are no varra 
stout the now.” The united ages of 
the worthy trio exceeded three hun- 
dred years. 
On a long freestone slab in Caareu 
Church, near Cardiff, in the county 
of Glamorgan, is the following in- 
scription :—“ Here lieth the body of 
William Edwards, of the Cairey, who 
departed this life the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, Anno Domini 1668, Annoque 
AXtatis sui 168.” This comes within 
a year of Henry Jenkins. In vol. v. 
of the “ Philosophical Transactions,” 
we find it stated by Dr. Lister that 
William Gothorpand William Baxter, 
being both upon a jury at York, in 
1664, informed him that they saw in 
the assize hall and conversed with 
two men, father and son, summoned 
as witnesses in a cause from the vil- 
lage of Dent. The father told them 
that he and his son made twelve 
score between them ; that the son 
was above 100, and that he wanted 
not half a year of 140. He told them 
further, that he could and did make 
fish-hooks sufficiently small to catch 
a trout with a single hair. It was 
observed that the son looked much 
older than his sire, and had white 
hair. The same collection quotes a 
letter from Dr. C. Mather, from New 
England, in which he says, it is no 
uncommon thing here to have an 
aged gentlewoman see many more than 
100 of her offspring. He mentions 
one woman who had 23 children, 19 
of whom lived to man’s estate ; an- 
other had 27; another 26, of whom 
21 were sons, one whereof was Sir 
Edward Phipps; another had 39 chil- 
dren. He gives several instances of 
persons living there to above 100 
years; one Clement Weaver lived to 
110, his wife being upwards of 100; 
this man, till the last year of his 
life, could carry a bushel of wheat 
above two miles to the mill. He 
relates also the case of an old man 
above 100, who lost the memory of 
several of the latter years of his life, 
but ‘tetained very well the remem- 
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brance of events that had passed in 
his younger days. 

Again, we find in the “Philosophical 
Transactions” the subjoined account 
of John Baylis, the old button-maker 
of Northampton, by Dr. Keil. Baylis 
was commonly reported to have been 
130 years of age when he died. There 
is no register in the parish so old as 
the period of his christening, but the 
patriarchs of the place of which 
some were 100, others 90, and above 
80, remembered him to have been old 
when they were young. Their ac- 
counts differed much trom one an- 
other, but all agreed that he could 
not be less than 120. He himself 
always affirmed that he was in Til- 
bury camp at the time of the Armada, 
and told several particulars about it. 
If he can be allowed to have been 
but 12 years of age then, he must 
have been 130 when he died. He 
used constantly to walk to the neigh- 
bouring markets with his buttons to 
within ten years of his death, but 
latterly he grew decrepit and had to 
be carried abroad. His diet was any 
thing he could get; he expressed no 
fondness for one sort of food more 
than another; but once, only a year 
before he died, he longed for some 
venison pasty, which he was unable 
to obtain. He lived in three cen- 
turies, and in seven reigns. His 
body was extremely emaciated, and 
his flesh feeling hard, the shape of all 
the external muscles was plainly to 
be seen through the skin. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
57, we find that on February the 
20th, 1648, was buried at Minchual, 
in the Palatinate of Chester, Thomas 
Damm, of Leighton, near that place, 
aged one hundred and fifty-four years, 
as appears by his gravestone, cut in 
words at length, not figures, and to 
prevent disputes, as the event was so 
rare, it was recorded in the church 
register, signed by the Rev? Mr. 
Thomas Holford, Vicar, and _ by 
Thomas Kennerly and John Warbur- 
ton, churchwardens, who were living 
at the time of this very old man’s 
decease. 

In vol. 61 of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, it is also written that about 
the year 1790, there died in the 

arish of Elizabeth, in the Island of 
amaica, an old negro woman, named 
Cooba, who had attained to the great 
age of 110 years. She was the pro- 
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perty of the Hon. Thomas Chambers, 
Custos of that parish. - From her 
master, and a numerous family of 
descendants down to the fourth gene- 
ration, she had every comfort and 
convenience of life; besides which, 
having been entirely at liberty for 
twenty or thirty years past, she used 
regularly to visit a circle of acquaint- 
ance for many miles round, and not 
only was well received, both by 
whites and blacks, but made herself 
useful to them, as she possessed her 
recollection to the last, and had her 
senses so perfectly, that to instance 
only the sight, which generally fails 
first, she could see to thread a needle, 
and was still so active that a few 
months before her death she was 
seen to dance with as much apparent 
ease as a girl of fifteen years of age. 

In Luiscius’s “ General Historical 
Dictionary,” we are told as follows :— 
One of the most uncommon instances 
of longevity in modern times is that 
of Peter Czartan, by religion a Greek, 
who was born in the year 1539, and 
died on the 5th of January, 1724, at 
Rofrosch, a village four miles from 
Temeswar, on the road to Karansebes : 
he had lived therefore one hundred 
and eighty-four years. When the 
Turks took Temeswar from the Chris- 
tians, he was employed in keeping 
his father’s cattle. A few days be- 
fore his death he had walked, sup- 
ported by a stick, to the post-house 
at Rofrosch, to ask alms from the 
passengers. His eyes were exceed- 
ingly red, but he still enjoyed a little 
sight ; the hair of his head and beard 
was greenish white, like mouldy 
bread, and some of his teeth were 
still remaining. His son, who was 
ninety-seven, Todianed that his father 
had formerly been a head taller ; that 
he married, at a great age, for the 
third time, and that he was born of 
the last marriage. He had descend- 
ants in the fifth generation, children 
with whom he sported sometimes, 
carrying them in his arms. His son 
was still hale and lively. Field Mar- 
shal Count von Wallis, Governor of 
Temeswar, hearing that this old man 
was sick, he caused a likeness to be 
taken, and it was scarcely finished 
when he died. 

In 1798 died Mr. Ingleby, of Battle 
Abbey, aged 117. He had been up- 
wards of ninety-five years a domestic 
in the Webster family. The follow- 
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ing account of this remarkable ancient 
was published by a gentleman who 
travelled sixty miles, in the snow, in 
November, 1797, to pay his respects 
to him :—To my great surprise, says 
he, I found Mr. Ingleby in a situation 
very far removed from the comforts 
of life, or the sort of lodging which 
might be deemed necessary for his 
pon. He was in an antique out- 
uilding near the castle-gate, where 
his table was oped under an arched 
roof, the whole place being nearly 
filled with billet-wood, and scarcel 
affording room for the oaken bene 
on which this marvel of longevity 
was reposing by the fire. His whole 
appearance reminded me of Dr. John- 
son in his latest days; his dress was 
precisely that of the sage; a full bot- 
tomed wig, a full deep chocolate suit 
with yellow buttons. But the most 
striking similarity was found in the 
pensive solemnity of his air and de- 
meanour, which characterized the 
great moralist of England. There 
was nothing in his look which im- 
pressed on the mind the idea of a 
person of more than four score years, 
except a falling of the under jaw, 
which bespoke his more advanced age. 
We were introduced to him in form 
by a matron, who served as a sort of 
interpreter between us, Mr. Ingleby’s 
extreme deafness not permitting any 
regular conversation. When the nurse 
explained our errand, in a very dis- 
tinct but hollow voice, he said, “I am 
much obliged to them for the favour 
they do me; but I am not well, and 
unable to converse with them.” He 
then turned his face towards the high 
part of the bench on which he re- 
clined, and was silent. In each of 
his withered hands he held a short 
rude beechen walkingstick, about 
three feet long, by the help of which 
he was accustomed not only to walk 
about the extensive premises in which 
he had passed his life, but to take his 
rambles round the town; and once, 
for the old gentleman was irascible, 
he actually set out on a pedestrian 
excursion to Hastings, to inquire for 
another situation in service, because 
his patroness, Lady Webster, desired 
him to be more attentive to personal 
neatness. Itis but justice to the lad 
alluded to, to add, that the uncout 
abode of Mr. Ingleb was the only 
one in which he could be persuaded 
to dwell, and which long familiarity 
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had rendered dear to him. The 
choice appeared very extraordinary; 
but everything belonging to the his- 
tory of Mr. Ingleby was beyond the 
fixed and settled rules by which 
human life is in general regulated. 
One thing must be added—he had a 
remarkably strong sense of religion. 
Till within a short time of his death 
he was in the habit of reading prayers 
twice a day to hisattendant and others, 
whom curiosity, or perhaps better no- 
tions, led to form his congregation; and 
when the fatigue of this exertion was 
more than he could encounter, he still 
once in the day performed his public 
devotions. A portrait of this old man 
was published shortly before his 
death 


In 1799 a certain James Easton, of 
Salisbury, printed in that city a book 
called the “History of Longevity,” 
containing many remarkable in- 
stances, from amongst which we 
select the following :— 

In 1733 died William Haseling, of 
Chelsea College, in which he was the 
oldest pensioner, having attained to 
the age of 112. He served in the 
Parliament Army at Edgehill, under 
King William in Ireland, and the 
Duke of Marlborough in Flanders. 
He married and buried two wives 
after he was a hundred ; and the 
third, who survived him, he married 
at the age of a hundred and ten. 
Besides his pension he was allowed a 
crown a week from the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Sir Robert Walpole. 

In 1738 died Margaret Patten, a 
Scotchwoman, in St. Margaret’s 
Workhouse, London, at the age of 
137. She always enjoyed good health 
till within a few days of her dissolu- 
tion, and for many years subsisted 
chiefly on milk. In 1742 died John 
Phillips, of Thorn, in Yorkshire, aged 
117. He lived under eight crowned 
heads, and was able to walk till 
within a few days of his death. His 
teeth were g and his sight and 
hearing tolerable. At the age of 
twenty-eight, being constable of his 

rish, he, upon some disorders, con- 

ned two of Oliver Cromwell’s sol- 
diers in the town stocks; but Oliver, 
instead of resenting it, wished that 
every one of his men had only half 
his courage. The same year died 
James Littlejohn, of the parish of 
Mochrum, in owayshire, aged 118. 
He had seen King Charles the First 
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and Oliver Cromwell in Scotland, and 
described them very justly. He re- 
tained his faculties until the time of 
his death. ‘ 

In 1751 died Susanna Macartney, 
a beggarwoman, of Dublin, aged 120. 
She retained all her faculties to the 
moment of her decease. In different 
parts of her bed were found concealed 
upwards of two hundred and fifty 
pune incash. In1757 died William 

harply, of Knockall, county of Ros- 
common, aged 138. Though at such 
an advanced period, he was able to 
follow his trade of lath-making until 
within six weeks of his death, and up 
to that time was remarkable for car- 
rying logs of uncommon bulk to his 
place of work. He lived well and 
regularly, but was in no manner ab- 
stemious. The same year died John 
Walney, of Glasgow, carpenter, aged 
124, e married and buried eleven 
wives. He had seventeen children, 
five of whom survived him, whose 
ages made together 326 years. He 
was seldomill, and retained his senses 
to the last. The same year, near 
Aberdeen, Alexander M‘Culloch, aged 
132. He was a soldier in the service 
of Cromwell, and under the three fol- 
lowing reigns. 

In 1764 died George Kirton, Esq., 
of Oxnop Hall, Yorkshire, aged 125. 
He was a most remarkable fox-hunter 
following the chase on horseback till 
he was eighty years of age; from 
that period to one hundred years he 
regularly attended unkennelling the 
fox in his single horse chaise, and till 
within ten years of his death no man 
made more free with his bottle. The 
same year Owen Carollan, labourer, 
of Duleek, in the county of Meath, in 
Ipeland, at 127. He had six fingers 
on each hand and six toes on each 
foot. By temperance and strong ex- 
ercise he attained to his extraordinary 
age. In 1766 died Thomas Winslow, 
of the connie of Tipperary, Ireland, 
aged 146. e was a colonel in the 
army. He had held the rank of cap- 
tain in the reign of Charles the First, 
and accompanied Oliver Cromwell to 
Treland. so, in the same year, W. 
Dokson, of Hatfield, farmer, at the 
agejof 139. Ninety-one children, 
er children, and great-grandchil- 

ey attended his funeral. 

In 1767 died Francis Ange, of Mary- 
land, America, aged 134. He was 
born at Stratford-upon-Avon, War- 
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wickshire. He remembered the death 
of King Charles the First, and left 
England soon after. When he was 
eig iy his wife had a son, who was 
fifty-four years of age at his father’s 
death. In the same year died, at 


Burythorpe, near Malton, in York- h 


shire, Francis. Consit, aged 150. He 
was very temperate in living and used 
great exercise, which, together with 
occasionally eating a new-laid egg, 
enabled him to reach twice the ordi- 
nary life of man. .For the last sixty 
years he was supported by the parish, 
and retained his senses to the last. 

In 1769 died Mr. Butler, of Golden 
Vale, near Kilkenny, Ireland. He 
was related to the family of the Duke 
of Ormond; could walk well and mount 
his horse with agility till near the 
time of his death. In the same year 
John Rider, near Dublin, aged 121; 
and Thomas King, thresher, of Noke, 
in Oxfordshire, aged 130; also Sir 
Fleetwood Shepherd, at his seat in 
Essex, the particular friend of Prior, 
the poet, aged 121; Margaret Foster, 
near Brampton, in Cumberland, 137 ; 
and Mr. Dives, of Queen-square, 
Westminster, 115. 

In 1770 a very remarkable case oc- 
curred in William Farr, the Tamworth 
carrier, aged 121. He had children, 

randchildren, and great-grandchil- 
um to the number of one hundred 
and forty-five. But he outlived all 
his numerous posterity, and left his 
savings, £10,000, to charitable pur- 
pene: In the same year died James 
atfield, a soldier, aged 105. When 
on duty as a sentinel at Windsor 
Castle one night, at the expiration of 
his guard, he heard St. Paul’s clock, 
London, strike thirteen strokesinstead 
of twelve, and not being relieved as 
he expected, went and laid down in 
the sentry-box. In this situation he 
was found by the relief, and tried by 
a courtmartial for sleeping on his 
post; but he pleaded that his lawful 
time had expired, asserting in proof 
the singular circumstance of hearing 
St. Paul’s strike thirteen strokes. 
Upon inquiry this proved to be true, 
and he was acquitted in consequence. 

In 1774 died John Tice, of Hayley, 
Worcestershire, aged 125. He was 
born under the protectorship of 
Oliver Cromwell. When about eighty 
years of age, he was so unfortunate 
as to have both his legs broken by 
the falling of a tree, and.a violent 
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cold afterwards settling in his head, 
rendered him very deaf. At the 
age of 100, sitting by the fire- 
side alone, he was seized with a 
fainting fit, fell into the fire, and 
being a cripple, was unable to help 
imself. A person accidentally 
coming into the room preserved him 
from death, though not from being 
much burnt. With proper care, how- 
ever, he soon recovered and took his 
customary walks. But the greatest 
misfortune that befel him, and which 
he did not long survive, was the death 
of his friend and patron, Lord 
Lyttelton. After that event he 
drooped and never left his room. 

In 1776 died Mary Yates, of Shiff- 
nal,-in Shropshire, aged 128. She 
lived many years on the bounty of 
Sir Harry and Lady Bridgeman. She 
well remembered the great fire of Lon- 
don in 1666,the ruins of which she went 
to view on foot. She married a third 
husband at ninety-two, and was 
hearty and strong up to her hundred 
and twentieth year. Her death is 
recorded on a small board affixed 
to a pillar opposite the pulpit in 
Shiffnal pe In 1784 died Mrs. 
Mary Cameron, of Braemar, in Scot- 
land, aged 128. She retained her 
senses to the last, and remembered 
the rejoicings at the restoration of 
Charles IT. a 


to the exiled episcopal clergy, at the 
revolution, and to the gentlemen 


who were proscribed in 1715 and 
1745. Upon hearing that the forfeited 
estates would be restored, she ex- 
claimed, “ Let me now die in peace. 
I want to see no more in this world.” 

In 1785 died Anne Simms, of 
Studley-green, Wiltshire, aged 113. 
Until within a few months of her 
death she was able to walk to and 
from the seat of the Marquess of 
Lansdown, almost three miles from 
Studley. She had been and continued 
to nearly one hundred years of age, 
the most noted poacher in that 
part of the country, and boasted of 
selling to the gentlemen the fish 
taken out of their own ponds. Her 
coffin and shroud she had purchased 
and kept in her apartment more than 
twenty years. Same year, Mary 
M‘Donnel, near Ballinahinch, in the 
county of Down, Ireland, aged 118, 
The year before her death she walked 
to Moira, fourteen miles, in one day, 
to see her landlord, and in the year 
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1783 she reaped her ridge of corn as 
well as any of the youngest people in 
the country. 

Also, in 1785 died Cardinal de 
Salis, Archbishop of Seville, aged 110. 
He enjoyed to the last every faculty 
except strength and hearing. When 
asked what regimen he observed, he 
used to say to his friends, in reply, 
by being old when I was young, I 
find myself young nowI am old. I 
led a sober, studious, but not a lazy 
or sedentary life ; my diet was sparing, 
though delicate ; renee the best 
wines of Xeres and Mancha, of which 
I never exceeded a pint at any meal 
except in cold weather, when I 
allowed myself a third more. I rode 
or walked every day, except in rainy 
weather, when I exercised within 
doors for a couple of hours. So far I 
took care of my body ; and as to my 
mind, I endeavoured to preserve it 
in due temper, by a scrupulous 
obedience to the divine commands, 
and by keeping, as the Apostle directs, 
a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. By these innocent 


means I have arrived at the age of a 
lseorgpe with less injury to my 


ealth and constitution than many 
experience at forty. I am now, like 
the ripe corn, ready for the sickle of 
death ; and by the mercy of my Re- 
deemer have strong hopes of being 
translated into his garner. “ Glorious 
old age!” said the King of Spain ; 
“would to Heaven he had appointed 
a successor ! for the people of Seville 
have been so long used to excellence 
that they will never be satisfied with 
the best prelate I could send them.” 
The Cardinal was of a noble house, 
in the province of Andalusia, the last 
surviving son of Don Antonio de 
Salis, historiographer to Philip IV., 
and author of the “Conquest of 
Mexico.” : 
In 1786 died Veresimo Bogueira, 
of the parish of St. John de Godini, 
in the diocese of — Portugal, 
aged 117. He had been formerly a 
soldier, and fought at the battle of 
Alamanza. He always enjoyed good 
health, and might have lived longer 
had it not been for a fall by which 
one of his legs was broken in three 
laces, which occasioned his death. 
e had all his ar and all his _ 
a of which only was gray, an 
pPeseped all his faculties. This old 
man and the Cardinal de Salis are 
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proofs that longevity is not altogether 
eonfined to the northern climates, 
John Jacob, the celebrated patriarch 
of Mount Jura, died in 1789, at the 
age of 128. By the inhabitants of 
that place he was sent, in 1789, as 
deputy to the French National As- 
sembly, to return thanks for the 
liberty diffused amongst them by the 
abolition of the feudal system. At the 
age of 127 he was led into the hall by 
his granddaughter and seated opposite 
to the President. A subscription was 
immediately made for his support, 
and the King granted him a pension. 
After being a spectator of the greater 
part of the reign of Louis XIV. and 
of all that of Louis XV., he had been 
conducted to the presence of Louis 
XVI. 

William Riddell, of Selkirk, in 
Scotland, died in 1788, aged 116. 
He was a mighty drinker; one of 
those to whom Gregory or Abernethy 
would have said, “Go away, sir. I’ll 
not prescribe for you, you have no 
business to be alive.” This man in 
the early part of his life was a 
smuggler, and it was computed that 
he drank as much as he defrauded 
the revenue of by illicit traffic. He 
was also addicted to strong ale, but 
was never known to imbibe a draught 
of pure water. His habits of in- 
ebriety were periodical rather than 
continual. He took fits of excessive 
drinking for several days, and then 
varied them by abstinence. Soon 
after his nineteenth year he drank at 
one time for a fortnight together, 
with only a few intervals of sleep in 
his chair. He had three wives, the 
third he espoused at ninety-five. 
With his extraordinary habits he re- 
tained his memory and other faculties 
to his death. For the last two years 
of his existence he lived on bread 
steeped in spirits and ale. He re- 
minds us of a story we have read or 
heard of a Scotch laird who was 
drunk, more or less, for sixty years, 
and when feeling his end approaching, 
at eighty-eight, said, “ I hope I shall 
get over this bout, or the scoundrels 
will say I died of drinking.” 

Mr. Jonathan Hartop, of Aldbor- 
ough, in Yorkshire, died in 1791, aged 
138. His father and mother fell 
victims to the plague in their own 
house in the Minories, in 1666, and 
he perfectly well remembered the fire 
of London in the same year. He was 
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short in stature, had been married 
five times, and left seven children, 
twenty-six grandchildren, seventy- 
four -great-grandchildren, and 140 
great-great-grandchildren. He could 
read to the last without spectacles, 
and play at cribbage with the most 
yerfect recollection. On Christmas 

ay, 1789, he walked nine miles 
to dine with one of his t- 
randchildren. _ He remembered 

ing Charles IL, and once tra- 
velled to York with the facetious 
Thomas Killigrew. He ate but little, 
and his only beverage was milk. He 
enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of 
spirits. The third wife of this very 
extraordi old man was an illegi- 
timate daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
who gave her a portion amounting to 
about £500. He possessed a fine 
portent of the Protector, by Cooper, 
or which Mr. Hollis offered him 
£300, but was refused. Mr. Hartop 
lent the great Milton £50 soon after 
the Restoration, which the bard re- 
turned him with honour, though not 
without much difficulty, as his cir- 
cumstances were very low, and the 
circulating medium never acfive in 
his establishment. Hartop would 
have declined receiving it, but the 
pride of the poet equalled his genius 
and poverty, and he sent the money 
with an angry letter, which was found 
amongst the property of this vener- 
able old man. 

Golour M‘Grain, of the Hebridean 
Island of Jura, is said by Greig to 
have kept 180 Christmases in his own 
house. He died in the reign of Charles 
the First, and is the oldest man in any- 
thing approaching to authentic record 
within the historical period. Ireland 
furnishes many samples of extreme 
longevity. We have already enume- 
rated some. Among others are Lady 
Eccleston, who died in 1656, aged 
143; a man named Collier, Dublin, 
in 1749, aged 137 ; James Shiel, yeo- 
man, in 1759, aged 136; Colonel 
Thomas Winslow, in 1766, aged 146 ; 
William Beeby, Dungarvan, in 1774, 
aged 130; he had been at the Boyne 
and Aughrim; Mrs. Meighan, of 
Donoughmore, in 1813, aged 130; 
and so recently as 1840, | Martha 
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Rorke, of Dromore, aged 133.* In 
1847 a man was said to have died at 
Dantzic at 184; and another to be 
then living in Wallachia 186. 
In Holy Writ, Methuselah is stated 
to have lived 969 years, the greatest 
age on record, according to the reck- 
oning before the Flood ; but computed 
time, in the antediluvian period, as 
com with the modern calendar, 
is still a question of argument. 

When extreme old age is attended 
npeeligjens conaneeive) peace of mind, 
absence of bodily pain, and compe- 
tence, the blessing is as great as it is 
rare. Sir Walter Scott, speaking of 
the Rev. Dr. Somerville, minister of 
Jedburgh, author of the “ History of 
Great Britain during the reign of 
Queen Anne,” who lived to be ninety, 
and was a very placid old gentleman, 
says :—“The bowl that rolls easiest 
along the green goes farthest and has 
the least clay sticking to it. I have 
often noticed that a kindly placid 
ood-humour is the companion of 
ongevity, and, I suspect, frequently 
the leading cause of it. Quick, keen, 
sharp observation, with the power of 
contrast and illustration, disturb this 
easy current of thought. My good 
friend the venerable ees will ae 
I think, die of that disease.” We 
sigh for lengthened life, in health or 
sickness, in joy or sorrow. Horace 
consoles us by an assurance that al- 
though each departing year carries 
away many enjoyments, its successor 
replaces them by new ones.t Dr. 
Johnson, a sterner moralist, takes a 
less cheering view :— 
“ Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 

Still drops some joy from withering life 

away; 
New forms arise, and different views 


engage, 

Superfiuous lags the veteran on the stage, 

Till pitying Nature signs a last release, 

And bids afflicted age retire to peace.” 

Louis Cornaro, himself a centena- 
rian, writes :-—“ Longevity ought to be 
highly valued by men of piety and 
parts, as it will enable them to be 
much more useful to mankind, and 
especially to their own country. As 
to the profane and dissolute, the 
ignorant and mischievous, it is no 


* See Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates.” 
+ “Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt.”—De Art. Poetica. 
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great matter, since they-are a dis- 

to human nature, and their 

eath is rather a service to the 
public.” 

Amongst Madame de Stael’s smart 
sayings we find the following :—‘“‘ It 
is difficult to grow old gracefully.” 
The thought is thoroughly French, 
and requires a Gallic idiosyncracy to 
comprehend its exact meaning. 

** Whom the gods love, die young,” 
was a favourite apophthegm with the 
ancient philosophers, and has been 
_— with approbation by more 

an one modern ; meaning, we sup- 
pose, that lengthened life brings accu- 
mulated’ sin and misery. Swift ob- 
serves :—“ Every man y Pate to live 
long, but no man would be old.” He 
also adds, pungently, and, we fear, 
with more truth than charity : “When 
men grow virtuous in their old age, 
a are merely making a sacrifice to 

of the devil’s leavings.” 

We close our article with the fol- 
lowing very remarkable instance of a 
living patriarch, recorded lately in 
the Chicago Journal. The oldest 
man in America is Joseph Creley, a 
French-American, born in Detroit, 
in September, 1726, and baptized 


Tue bishop looked at his watch, and 
smiled, shaking his head. 

“Time flies. I must, I fear, take 
my leave.” 

“Before you go,” said Sir Jekyl, 
“T must tell you, I’ve been thinking 
over my promise about that odious 
i chamber, and I pledge you my 

onour I'll fulfil it. Ill not leave a 
stone of it standing ; I won’t, I assure 
you. To the letter [ll fulfil it.” 

“T never doubted it, my dear Sir 
Jekyl.” 

i = must you really leave me to- 

*No choice, I regret.” " 

“Tts very unlucky. You can’t 
think how your going affects me. 
It seems so odd and unlucky, so de- 
pressing just now. I’d have liked to 
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there on the 18th of that month, and 
who is now residing at Chicago. He 
must have seen some of the sons and 
daughters of the pilgrim fathers. He 
was eight years old when Washington 
was born, thirty-three when Wolfe 
was killed on the plains of Abraham, 
and upwards of fifty when the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed. 
He has been married three times, and 
has had two sons and three daughters. 
He is residing with a great-grandson. 
His eldest son died four years ago, at 
the age of one hundred and ten. Cre- 
ley is short, compactly built, and 
seems likely to live some years. He 
has lost all his teeth, but his bodily 
faculties are allsound. He has drunk 
three glasses of whisky daily for 
many years, is a hard smoker, but 
simple in his eating. His memory 
is almost gone. In speaking of his 
long life a few days ago, he said, 
affectingly, Diew m’a oublie.” This 
last paragraph is rather too closely 
and clumsily borrowed from Fonten- 
elle, who, when congratulated on his 
ninety-first birthday, said, “ Hush ! 
Death has forgotten me; don’t re- 
mind him that I am still alive.” 





talk to you, though I’m in no danger, 
and know it. Id like to hear what’s 
to be said, clergymen are generally so 
mpous and weak ; and to be sure,” 
e said, suddenly recollecting his 
brother, “‘there’s Dives, who is 
neither—who is a good clergyman, 
and learned. I say so, of course, my 
Lord, with submission to you; but 
still it isn’t quite the sathe—you know 
the early association ; and it makes 
me uncomfortable and out of spirits 
your going away. You don’t think 
you could possibly postpone ?” 

“No, my dear friend, quite im- 
possible; but I leave you—tell him I 
said so—in excellent hands; and I’m 
glad to add, that so far as I can learn 
you're by no means in a dying state.” 
The bishop smiled. 
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“Oh! I know that,” said Sir Jekyl, 
returning that cheerful expansion ; 
“T know that very well, my Lord: 
a fellow always knows pretty well 
when he’s in anything of a fix—I 
mean his life at all in danger; it is 
not the least that, but a sort of feeling 
or fancy. What does Doctor Pratt 
say it 1s?” 

“Oh! gout, as J understand.” 

“Ah! yes, I have had a good deal 
in my day. Do you think I could 
tempt you to return, maybe, when 
your business—this particular busi- 
ness, I mean—is over ? 

: — bishop smiled and shook his 
ea 


“T find business—mine, at least—a 
very tropical plant ; as fast as I head 
it down it throws up a new growth. 
I was not half so hard worked, I do 
assure you, when I was better able to 
work, at the school, long ago. You 
haven’t a notion what it is. 

“Well, but you'll come back some 
time, not very far away ?” 

“Who knows ?” smiled the bishop. 
“Tt is always a temptation. I can 
say that truly. In the meantime, I 
shall expect to hear that you are much 
better. Young Marlowe—I mean 
Dives,” and the bishop laughed gently 
at the tenacity of his old school 
habits, “ will let me hear ; and so for 
the present, my dear Sir Jekyl, with 
many,many thanks for a very pleasant 
sojourn, and with all good wishes, I 
bid you farewell, and may God bless 

ou.” 

So having shaken his hand, and 
kissing his own as he smiled another 
farewell at the door, the dignified and 
good prelate disappeared mildly from 
the room, Jekyl following him with 
his eyes, and sighing as the door 
closed on him. 

As Sir Jekyl leaned back against 
his pillows there arrived a little note, 
in a tall hand, some of the slim 1’s, b’s, 
and so on, were a little spiral with 
the tremor of age. 

“Lady Halice Redcliffe, Sir Jekyl, 
os sir, sends her compliments and 


opes you may be able to read it, and b 


will not leave for Warlock earlier than 
half-past one o’clock.” 

“Very well. Get away and wait 
in the outer room,” said Sir Jekyl, 
flushing a little, and looking somehow 


annoyed. 
“ Vhate the sight of her hand. It’s 
sealed, too. I wish that cursed old 


woman was where she ought to be ; 
and she chooses now because she 
knows I’m ill, and can’t bear worry.” 

Sir Jekyl twirled the little note 
round in his fingers and thumb with a 
pinch. The feverish pain he was 
suffering did not improve his temper, 
and he was intemperately disposed to 
write across the back of the unopened 
note something to this effect :—* Ill 
and suffering ; the pleasure of your 
note might be too much for me; pray 
keep it till to-morrow.” 

But curiosity and something of a 
dread that discovery had occurred 
prompted him to open it, and he 
read— 

“ Having had a most painful inter- 
view with unhappy General Lenno 
and endured mental agitation an 
excitement which are too much for 
my miserable health and nerves, I 
mean to return to Wardlock as early 
to-day as my strength will permit, 
taking with me, at his earnest request, 
your victim.” 

“D—an her!” interposed Sir 
Jekyl through his set teeth. 

“*T think you will see,” he read on, 
“that this house is nolongera befitting 
residence for your poor innocent girl. 
As I am charged for a time with the 
care of the ruined wife of your friend 
and guest, you will equally see that it 
is quite impossible to offer my darling 
Beatrix an asylum at Wardlock. The 
Fentons, however, will, I am sure, be 
happy to receive her. She must leave 
Marlowe, of course, before I do, 
While here, she is under my care ; 
but this house is no home for her ; 
and you can hardly wish that she 
should be sacrificed in the ruin of the 
poor wife whom you have made am 
outcast.” 

“Figad! it’s the devil sént that 
fiend to torture meso. It’s all about, 
I suppose,” exclaimed Sir Jekyl, with 
a gasp. “Unlucky! The stupid old 
fribble, to think of his going off with 
his story to that Pharisaical old 
tattler !” 

a remainder of the letter was 
rief. 

“T do not say, Jeky! Marlowe, that 
I regret your illness. You have to 
thank a merciful Providence that it 
is unattended vith danger; and it 
affords an opportunity for reflection, 
which may, if properly improved, 
lead to some awakening of conscience 
—to a proper estimate of your past 
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life, and an amendment of the space 

that remains. I need hardly add, that 

an amended life involves reparation, 

so far as practicable, to all whom 

ou or, in your interest, yours may 
ave injured. 

“In deep humiliation and serrow, 

“ ALICE REDCLIFFE.” 


“T wish you were in a deep pond, 
a plaguy old witch. That fellow, 

erbert Strangways—Varbarriere— 
he’s been talking to her. Iknow what 
she means by all that cant.” 

Then he read over again the pas- 
sages about “your victim,” and “Ge- 
neral Lennox,” your “friend and 
guest.” And he knocked on the 
table, and called as well as he could— 
“Tomlinson,” who entered. 

“ Where’s. General Lennox ?” 

*Oan’t say, Sir Jekyl, please, sir— 
’ayn’t saw him to-day.” 

“Just see, please, if he’s in the 
house, and let him know that I’m ill, 
but very anxious to see him. You 
may say very ill, do you mind, and 
“ wish a word or two.” 

omlinson bowed and disappeared. 

“Don’t care if he strikes me again. 
T’ve a word to say, and he aust kar 
it,” thought Sir Jekyl 

But Tomlinson returned with the 
intelligence that General Lennox had 
gone down to the town, and was going 
to Slowton station ; and his man, with 
some of his things, following him to 
the Marlowe Arms, in the town close 


y. 
In a little while he called for paper, 


pen, and ink, and with some trouble 
wrote an odd note to old General 
Lennox. 


“GENERAL LENNOX, 
“You must hear me. By —— 
and here followed an oath and an im- 
precation quite unnecessary to tran- 
scribe. “Your wife is innocent as an 
angel! I have been the fiend who 
would, if he could, have ruined her 
e and yours. From your hand I 
ave met my deserts. lie now, I 
believe, on my death-bed. I wish 
you knew the whole story. The truth 
would deify her and make you happy. 
I am past the age of romance, though 
not of vice. I speak now asa dyip 
man. I would not ggout of the wor d 
with a perjury on my soul; and, by 
——., I swear your wife is as guiltless 
asan angel. I am ill able to speak, 
but will see and satisfy you. Bringa 


”» 
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Bible and a pistol with you—let me 
swear to every answer I make you; 
and if I have not convinced you be- 
fore you leave, I promise to shoot 
ent through the head, and save 
- from all further trouble on account 
oO — 
“ JEKYL MARLOWE.” 


“ Now see, Tomlinson, don’t lose a 
moment. Send a fellow running, do 
ou mind, and let him tell General 
nnox ]’m in pain—very ill—mind 
—and—and all that; and get me an 
answer; and he'll put this in his 
hand.” 

Sir Jekyl was the sort of master 
who is obeyed. The town was hardly 
three-quarters of a mile ae His 
messenger accomplished the distance 
as if for a wager. 

The waiter flourished his napkin in 
the hall of the Marlowe Arms, and 
told him— 

“No general, nothing was there, 
as he heerd.” 

“Who do you want?” said the fat 
proprietress, with a red face and small 
eyes, anda cap and satin bow, emerg- 
ing from a side door, and superseding 
the waiter, who said—‘A hoflicer, 
isn’t it?” as he went aside. 

“Oh! from the Manor,” continued 
the proprietress in a conciliatory 
strain, recognising the Marlowe but- 
ton, though she did not know the 
man. “Can I do anything?” 

And she instinctively drop a 
courtesy—a deference to the far-off 
baronet; and then indemnifying her- 
self by a loftier tone to the menial, 

“A note for General Lennox, ma’am.” 

‘General Lennox !—I know, I think 
a millentery man, white-aired and 
spare ?” 

“T must give it’im myself, ma’am, 
thankee,” said he, declining the fat 
finger and thumb of the curious host- 
ess, who tossed her false ringlets with 
a little fat frown, and whiffled— 

“Here, tell him where’s the tall, 
thin gemm’n, with white mistashes, 
that’s ordered the hosses—that’ll be 
him, I dessay,”’ she said to the waiter, 
reinstated, and waddled away with a 
jingle of keys in her great pocket. So 
to the back yard they went, the thin, 
little, elderly waiter skipping in front, 
with a jerk or two of his napkin. 

“Thankee, that’s him,” said the 
messenger. 

The general was walking up and 
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down the jolty pavement with a speed 
that seemed to have no object but to 
= os roy Sg enone — 
tightly ped, his lips occasionally 
po Be and his hat now and then 
making a vicious wag, as he traversed 
his beat. 

“ Holloa!” said the general, drawing 
up suddenly as the man stood before 
him with the letter, accosting him 
with his hand to his cap. “Hey! 
well, sir?” 

- Letter, please, sir.” 

The general took it, stared at the 
man, I think, without seeing him, for 
a while, and then resumed his march, 
with his cane, sword fashion, over his 
shoulder. The messenger waited, a 
little perplexed. It was not until he 
had made a third turn that the ge- 
neral, oat observing the letter in 
his hand, looked at it, and again at 
the messenger, who was touching his 
cap, and stopping short, said— 

‘“Well—ay ! This? —aw—you 
brought it, didn’t = Y? 

So the general broke it open—he 


had not his glasses with him—and 
holding it far away, read a few lines 
with a dreadful glare, and then burst- 


ing all on a sudden into such a storm 
of oaths and curses as scared the 
sober walls of that unmilitary hos- 
telry, he whirled his eee in 
the air, with the fluttering letter ex- 
tended toward the face of the astound- 
ed messenger, as if in another second 
he would sweep his head off. 

At sound of this hoarse screech the 
kitchen wench looked open-mouthed 
out of the scullery window with a 
plate dripping in her hand. “Boots,” 
with his fist in a “ Wellington,” held 
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his blacking brush poised in air, and 
d also ; and the hostler held the 
orse he was leading into the stable, 
by the halter, and stood at the door, 
gaping over his shoulder. 

“Tell your master, I said he may 
go to hell, sir,’ said the general 
scrunching the letter like a snow-ball 
in his fist, and stamping in his fury. 

What more he said I know not. 
The man withdrew, and once or 
twice turned about sulkily, half 
puzzled and half angered, perhaps 
not quite sure whether he ought not 
to “lick” him. 

“ What’ll be the matter now ?” de- 
manded the proprietress, looking 
from under her ballustrade of brown 
ringlets from the back door. 

“?Drat me if I know ; he’s a rum 
un, that he be,” replied the man with 
the Marlowe button. “ When master 
hears it, he’ll lay his whip across that 
old cove’s shou’thers, I’m thinking.” 

“T doubt he’s not right in his 
head ; he’s bin a-walkin’ up an down 
the same way ever since he ordered 
the chaise, like a man beside himself. 
Will ye put them horses to,” she 
continued raising her voice; “ why 
the ’arniss is on ’em this half hour, 
Will ye put ’em to or no ;” and s0, 
in something of an angry panic, she 
urged on the preparations, and in a 
few minutes more General Lennox 
was clattering through the long street 
of the town on his way to Slowton, 
and the London horrors of legal con- 
sultations, and the torture of the 
slow pve by which those 
whom God hath joined together are 
sundered. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


ABOUT LADY JANE. 


“Senp Donica Gwynn to me,” 
said Lady Alice to the servant, whom 
her bell had summoned to Lady 
= Boudoir. 

hen Donica arrived— 

“Shut the door, Donica Gwynn,” 
said she, and listen. Come a little 
nearer, please. 

“ Sir Jekyl Marlowe is ill, and, of 
course, we cannot all stay here.” 
Lady Alice looked at her dubiously. 
ware o’ the gout, my lady, ’'m 


“Yes, an attack of gout.” 

“Tt does not hold long with him, 
not like his poor father, Sir Harry. 
that would lie six months at a time 
in flannel. Sir Jekyl, law bless you, 
my lady! He’s often ’ad his toe as 
red as fire overnight, and before 
supper to-morrow walking about the 
house. He says, Tomlinson tells me, 
this will be nothink at all; an’ it 
might fret him sore, my lady, and 
bring on a worse fit, to see you all go 
away.” 
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“Yes, very true, Gwynn; but 


there’s something more at present,” 
observed Lady Alice demurely. 
Donica folded her hands, and with 
curious eyes awaited her mistress’s 
pleasure. 
a Alice continued in a slightly 
altered tone— 


“Tt’s not altogether that. In fact, 
Gwynn, there has been—you’re not 
to talk, d’ye see—I know you don’t 
talk ; but there has been—there has 
been a something—a quarrel—be- 
tween Lady Jane and her husband, 
the general ; and for a time, at least, 
she will remain with me at Wardlock, 
and I may possibly go abroad with 
her for a little.” 

Donica Gwynn’s pale sharp face 
grew paler and sharper, as during 
this announcement she eyed her mis- 
tress askance from her place near the 
door ; and as Lady Alice concluded, 
Donica dropped her eyes to the 
Turkey carpet, and seemed to read 
uncomfortable mysteries in _ its 
blurred pattern. Then Donica looked 
up sharply, and asked— 

“ And please, my lady, what is your 
ladyship’s orders ?” 

“Well, Gwynn, you must get a 
‘fly’ now from the town, and go on 
before us, to Wardlock. We shall 
leave this probably in little more than 
an hour, in the carriage. Tell Lad 
Jane, with my compliments, that 
hope she will be ready by that time 
—or no, you may give her my love— 
don’t say compliments—and say, I 
will either go and see her in her 
room, or if she prefer, I will see her 
here, or anywhere else ; and you can 
ask her what room at Wardlock she 
would like best—do you mind? 
Whatever room she would like best 
she shall have, except mine, of course, 
and the moment you get there you'll 
set about it.” 

“Yes, ma’am, please, my lady.” 

Donica looked at her mistress as if 
expecting something more ; and her 
mistress looked away darkly, and 
said nothing. 

*T'll return, my lady, I suppose, 
and tell you what Miss Jane says, 
ma’am }” 

“Do,” answered Lady Alice, and 
closing her eyes, she made a sharp 
nod, which Donica knew was a signal 
of dismissal. 

Old Gwynn mounting the stairs 
met Mrs, Synnot with those keys of 
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office which she had herself borne for 
so many years. 

“ Well, Mrs. Synnot, ma’am, how’s 
the master now ?” she inquired. 

“Doctor’s not bin yet from Slow- 
ton, Mrs. Gwynn; we don’t know 
nothink only just what you heard 
this morning from Mr. Tomlinson.” 

“ Old Pratt, baint he here neither ?” 

“No, but the nurse be come.” 

“Oh ! respeckable, I hope? Butno 
ways, Mrs. Synnot, ma’am, take my 
advice, and on no account don’t you 
give her her will o’ the bottle ; there’s 
none o’ them hospital people but 
likes it—jest what’s enough, and no 
more, I would say.” 

“Oh! no! no!’ answered Mrs. 
Synnot, with the tremor of a scornful 
laugh running through it. “I 
knows somethink o’ them sort too— 
leave ’em to me.” 

“Lady Alice going away this after- 
noon.” 

“And what for, Mrs. Gwynn ?” 
asked the housekeeper. 

“ Sir Jekyl’s gout.” 

“ Fidgets ! Tiresome old lass, baint 
she? law,” said Mrs; Synnot, who 
loved her not. 

“She don’t know Sir Jekyl’s con- 
stitution like I does. Them little 
attacks o’ gout, why he makes nothink 
o’ them, and they goes and comes 

uite ’armless. I’m a-going back to 
ardlock, Mrs. Synnot, this morn- 
ing, and many thanks for all civilities 
while ’ere, lest I should not see you 
when a-leavin’.” 

So with housekeeper’s smiles, and 
conventional courtesies,and shaking of 
hands, these ladies parted, and Mrs. 
oma went on to the green cham- 


r. 

As she passed through the hexagon 
dressing-room, her heart sank. She 
knew, as we are aware, a good 
deal about that green chamber, more 
than she had fancied Lady Jane sus- 

ected. She blamed herself for not 

aving talked frankly of it last night. 
But Lady Jane’s éclat of passion at 
one period of their interview had 
checked her upon any such theme ; 
and after all, what could the green 
chamber have to do with it? Had 
not the general arrived express 
very late last night? It was some 
London story that sent him down 
from town in that hurry, and Sir 
Jekyl laid up in gout too. Some o’ 
them jealous stories, and a quarrel 
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over it. It will sure be made up 
again—ay, ay.” 

And so kidee she knocked, and 
ae no answer, she opened the 
door and peeped in. There was but 
a narrow —~ of one shutter open. 

“Miss Jennie, dear,’ she called. 
Still no answer. “ Miss Jennie, dar- 
ling.” No answer still. She under- 
stood those sulky taciturnities well, in 
which feminine tempest sometimes 
subsides, and was not at all uneasy. 
On the floor, near the foot of the bed, 


lay the General’s felt hat and tra- 
velling coat. Standing there, she 
drew the curtain and saw Lady Jane, 
her face buried in the pillow and her 
long hair lying wildly on the cover- 
let, and hanging over the bedside. 

«Miss J ennie, dear—Miss Jennie, 
darling ; it’s me—old Donnie, Miss. 
Won’t you speak to me?” 

Still no answer, and Donica me 
round, beginnin ‘to feel uneasy, to 
the side where she lay. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


LADY JANE’S TOILET. 


“ Miss JENNIE, darling, it’s me,’ she 
repeated, and placed her fingers on 
the young lady’s shoulder. It was 
with an odd sense of relief she saw 
the young lady turn her face away. 

“ Miss “Jennie, dear ; it’s me—old 
Donnie—don’t you know me ?” cried 
Donica once more. ‘“ Miss, dear, my 
lady, what’s the matieriet you should 
take on so—only a few wry words—it 
will all be made up, dear.” 

“Who told you—who says it will 
be made up ?” said Lady Jane, raising 
her head slowly, very pale, and it 
seemed to old Gwynn, grown so thin 
in that one night. “Don’t mind—it 
will never be made up—no, Donnie, 
never; itoughtn’t. Ismy—isGeneral 
Lennox in the house ?” 

“Gone down to the town, Miss, 
I’m told, ina bit of a tantrum—going 
off toLunnon. It’sthe way wi’ them 
all—off at a word; and then cools, 
and back again same as ever.” 

Lady Jane’s fingers were picking at 
the bedclothes, and her features were 
sunk and peaked as those of a fever- 
stricken girl. 

“The Som! is shut to—outer dark- 
ness, I asked your God for mercy 
last night, and see what he has done 
for me !” 

“Come, Miss Jennie, dear, you'll 
be happy ‘yet. Will ye come with me 
to Wardlock ?” 

“That I will, Donnie,” she an- 
swered with a sad alacrity, like a 
child’s. 

“Tllbe going, then, in half- an-hour, 
and you'll come with me.’ 

Lady Jane’s tired wild eyes weensed*: 
on the ‘gleam of light in the half-open so 
shutter with the wavering despair of 
a captive, 


“T wish we were there. I wish we 
were—you and I, Donnie—just you 
and I.’ 

“Well, then, what’s to hinder? 
- missus sends her love by me, to 

you to go there, till things be 
smooth again ’twixt you and your old 
man, which it won't be long, Miss 
Jennie, dear.” 

“Pi go,” said Lady Jane, gliding 
out of her bed toward the toilet, flut- 
tering along in her bare feet and 

night-dress. “ Donnie, I'll go.” 

mi That water’s cold, Miss ; shall I 
fetch hot ?” 

* Don’t mind—no ; very nice. Oh, 
Donnie, Donnie, Donnie ! my heart, 
my heart ; what is it ?” 

“N othink, my dear — nothink, 
darlin’.” 

“T wish it was dark again.” 

“Time enough, Miss.” 

“That great sun shining! Th 
all be staring. Well, /e¢ them.” 

“ Won't bw get your —— 
darling? I'll dress you. ou 
take cold.” 

“Oh, Donnie. I wish I could cry. 
My head. I don’t know what it is. 
If - could cry I think I should be 
better. I must see him, Donnie.” 

“But he’s gone away, Miss.” 

“Gone! IJshe?’ 

“ Ay, sure I told ye so, dear, only 
this minute. To Lunnon, T hear er 

“Oh ! yes, I forgot ; yes, I’ 4S dress. 
Let us make haste. I wish I knew. 
Oh! Donnie, Donnie ; oh! ! my heart, 
Donnie, Donnie—my heait'a break- 


in, 
fi There, Miss, dear, don’t take on 
; you'll be better when we into 
the air, you will. What e put 
on t~here’s a purple mornin’ elke” 
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“Yes; very nice. Thank y 
Oh ! Donnie, I wish we were away.” 

“So we shall, Miss, presently, 
please God. Them’s precious bad 

ins—Binny and Clew—bends like 
ead; there's twoon’em. Thompson’s 
mixed shillin’ boxes—them’s the best. 
Miss Trixie allays has ’em. Your 
hair’s beautiful, Miss, allays was; but 
dearie me! what a lot you've got! 
and so beautiful fine. i take it in 
handfuls—fioss silk—and the weight 
of it! Beautiful hair, Miss. Dearie 
me, what some ’id give for that !” 

Thus old Gwynn ran on ; but fixed, 
pale, and wild was the face which 
would once have kindled in the con- 
scious pride of beauty at the honest 
admiration of old Donnie, who did 
not rise into raptures for every one, 
and on all themes, and whose eulogy 
was therefore valuable. 

“T see, Donnie—nothing bad has 
happened ?” said Lady Jane, with a 
scared glance at her face. 

% ? Nonsense! I told you, 
Miss Jennie, ’twould all be made up, 
and so it will, please God, Miss.” 

But Lady Jane seemed in no wise 
cheered by her promises, and after a 
silence of some minutes, she asked 
suddenly, with thesame painful look— 

“Donnie, tell me the truth, for 
God’s sake ; how is he?’ 

Donica looked at her with dark 


inquiry. 
The General’s gone, you know, 
ma’am.” 

“ Stop—you know,” cried Lddy 
Jane, seizing her fiercely by the arm, 
with a wild fixed stare in her face. 

Who ?” said Donica. 


“Who t? repeated Guy 

“Who ?” repea wynn. 

“How is Sir Jekyl ?” 

It seemed as if old Donica’s breath 
was suspended. Shade after shade 
her face darkened, as with wide eyes 
she stared in the gazing face of Lady 
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Jane, who cried with a strange laugh 


of rage— 

“VYes—Sir Jekyl—how is he ?” 

* Oh, Miss Jane !—oh, Miss Jane !— 
oh, Miss Jane !—and is that it ?” 

Lady Jane’s face was dark with 
other fiercer passions. 

“Can't you answer, and not talk ?” 
said she., 

Donica’s eyes wandered to the far 
end of the room to the fatal recess, 
and she was shaking her head, as if 
over a tale of horror. 

“Yes, I see, you know it all, and 
you'll hate me now, as the others will, 
and I don’t care.” 

Suspicions are one thing — faint, 
phantasmal; certainties quite an- 
other. Donica Gwynn looked ap- 
palled. 

“Oh! poor Miss Jennie!” she 
cried at last, and burst into tears. 
Before this old domestic Lady Jane 
was standing—a statue of shame, of 
defiance—the fallen angelic. 

% You're doing that to make me 


“Oh! no, Miss; I’m sorry.” 

There was silence for a good while. 

“The curse of God’s upon this 
room,” said Donica, fiercely, drying 
her eyes. “I wish you had never set 
foot in it. Come away, my lady. I'll 
go and send at once for a carriage to 
the town, and we'll go together, 
ma’am,toWardlock. Shall I,ma’am?” 

“Yes, I'll go,” said Lady Jane. 
Let us go, youand I. I won’t go with 
Lady Alice. I won’t go with her.” 

“Good-by, my lady; good-by, 
Miss Jennie, dear ; I’ll be here again 
presently.” 

Dressed for the journey, with her 
cloak on and bonnet, Lady Jane sat 
in an arm-chair, haggard, listless, 
watching the slow shuffling of her 
own foot upon the floor, while 
Donica departed to complete the ar- 
rangements for their journey. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE TWO DOCTORS CONSULT, 


Tre doctor from Slowton had arrived 
at last. The horses all smoking with 
the break-neck speed at which they 
had been driven, stood at the hall- 
door steps. The Doctor himself, with 
Pratt and the nurse, were ~ stairs 
in the patient’s room. The Rev. 


Dives Marlowe, looking uncomforta- 
ble and bilious, hovered about the 
back stairs that led to Sir Jekyl’s 
apartment, to waylay the doctors on 
their way down, and listened for the 
sound of their voices, to gather from 
their tones something of their spirits 
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and opinions respecting his brother, 
about whose attack he had instinctive 
misgivings. The interview was a 
long one. Before it was over Dives 
had gradually ascended to the room 
outside the Baronet’s, and was looking 
out of the window on the prospect 
below with the countenance with 
which one might look on a bad 
balance sheet. 

The door opened, the doctors emer- 
ged—the Slowton man first, Pratt 
following, both looking grave as men 
returning from the sacrament. 

“Oh! Mr. Dives Marlowe—the 
Rev. Dives Marlowe,’ murmured 
Pratt as the door was shut. 

The lean practitioner from Slowton 
bowed low, and the ceremony over— 

“Well gentlemen?” inquired the 
Rev. Dives Marlowe. 

“We are about to com notes, 
and discuss the case a little—Doctor 
Pratt and I—and we shall then, sir, 
be in a position to say something a— 
a—definite, we hope.” 

So the Rev. Dives withdrew to the 
stair-head exchanging bows with the 
priests of ®sculapius, and there 
awaited the opening of the doors. 
When that event came, and the Rev. 
Dives entered— 

“Well, Mr. Marlowe,” murmured 
the Slowton doctor, a slight and 
dismal man of five and fifty—“ we 
think, sir, that your brother, Sir 
Jekyl Marlowe, is not in immediate 
danger ; but it would not be right or 
fair to conceal the fact that he is in 
a very critical state—highly so in fact ; 
and we think it better on the whole 
that some member of his family 
should advise him, if he has anything 
to arrange —a—a will, or any particu- 
lar business, that he should see to it ; 
and we think that—we are quite 
agreed upon this, Doctor Pratt ? 

Pratt bowed assent, forgetful that 
he had not yet heard what they were 


agreed on. 

“We think he should be kept 
very quiet ; he’s very low, and must 
have claret. We have told the nurse 
in what quantities to administer it, 
and some other things ; she’s a very 
a woman, and your servants 
can take their directions from her.” 

Dives felt very oddly. We talk of 
death all our lives, but know nothing 
about him until he stands suddenl 
before us, face to face. He isa muc 
grizzlier object than we had fancied 
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when busied with a brother or a child. 
What he is when he comes for our- 
selves, the few who have seen him 
waiting behind the doctor and live 
can vaguely remember. 

“ Good Lord, sir!” said Dives, “is 
he really in that state? I had no 
idea.” 

“Don’t mis-take us, sir. We don’t 
say he may not, if everything goes 
right, do very well. Only the case is 
critical, and we should deceive you 
if we shrank from telling you so; is 
a your view, Doctor—Dr. 

t » 


Dr. Pratt was of course quite clear 
on the point. 

“ And you are in very able hands 
here,” and the Slowton doctor 
waved his yellow fingers and 
vouchsafed a grave smile and nod of 
approbation toward Pratt, who 
wished to look indifferent under the 
compliment, but simpered a little in 
spite of himself. 

The Rev. Dives Marlowe accom- 
ae the two doctors down stairs, 
ooking like a man going to execu- 
tion. 

“You need not be afraid, sir,” 
said Dives, laying his hand on the 
Slowton leech’s sleeve. The grave 
gentleman stopped and inclined his 
ear to listen, and the three stood 
huddled together on the small landing, 
Dives’ nervous fingers in the banis- 


r. 

“T don’t quite see, sir,” observed 
the doctor. 

“T give him up, 
be afraid to tell me. 

“You are right, perhaps, to give 


sit ; you need not 


him up; but I always say exactly 
what I think. Doctor—a—Pratt 
and I—we tell you frankly—we think 
him in a very critical state ; but it’s 
quite on the cards he may recover ; 
and we have given very full directions 
to the nurse, who appears to be a 
very intelligent person ; and don’t lét 
him shift his attitude unnecessarily, 
it may prejudice him, and be in fact 
attended with danger—very serious 
danger ; and Doctor Pratt shall look 
in at five a were so good 
as to say, Doctor tt, you would 
look in at five. Doctor Pratt will 
look in then, and do anything that 
may be necessary ; and if there should 
be the — symptom of hemor- 
thage send for him instantly, and the 
nurse knows what to do; and I think 
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—I think I have said everything 
now.” 

“Hemorrhage, sir! But what 
hemorrhage. Why, what hemorrhage 
is apprehended?’ asked Dives, a- 
maz 

“Tnternal or external it may oc- 
cur,” said the Doctor ; and -Pratt, 
coughing and shaking his chops, in- 
terposed hurriedly and said— 

“Yes, there may be a bleeding, it 
may come to that. 

“ He has bled a great deal already, 
you are aware,” resumed the Slow- 
ton doctor, “and in his exhausted 
state a return of that might of course 
be very bad.” 

“ But I don’tunderstand,” persisted 
Dives. “I beg pardon, but I really 
must. Whats this hemorrhage ; it 
is not connected with gout, is it ?” 

“ Gout, sir! no; whosaid gout? A 
bad wound, that seems to run towards 
the lung, answered the Slowton 


man. 

“Wound! how’s this? I did not 
hear,” and Dives looked frightened 
and inquiringly on Pratt, who said— 

“ Not hear, didn’t you? Why Sir 
Jekyl undertook to tell you, and 
would not let me. He took me in 
for a while, poor fellow, quite, and 
said ’twas gout, that’s all. I’m sur- 
prised he did not tell you.” 

“ No—no—not a word ; and—and 
you think, sir, it may begin bleeding 
afresh ?” : 

“That's what we chiefly appre- 
hend. Farewell, sir. I find I have 
not a moment. I must be at Tod- 
more in three quarters of an hour. 
A sad case that at Todmore ; only a 
question of afew days I’m afraid ; 
and a very fine young fellow.” 

“Yes,” said Dives—“ I—I—it takes 
me by surprise. Pray, Dr. Pratt, don’t 

for a moment,”’ and he placed his 
and on his arm. 

“ Farewell, sir,” said the Slowton 
doctor, and putting up his large gold 
watch, and bowing gravely, he ran at 
@ quiet trot down the stairs, and 
jumped into his chaise at the back 
entrance and vanished. 

“You did not tell me,” began 
Di 


ives. 

“No,” said Pratt 
said he'd tell himsel/, 
ch ”» 


me “he 
and did not 


oose me. 
“* And as think—you think it’s 
; sy 2? 
“Very bad, sir. 
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- And you think he’ll not get over 
it »”» 

“ He may not, sir.” 

“Tt’s frightful, Doctor, frightful. 
And how was it, do you know?” 

“No more than the man in the 
moon. You must not tease him with 
questions, mind, to-day. In a day or 
two you may ask him. But he said, 
upon his honour, no one was to blame 
but himself.” 

“ Merciful Heavens! sir. Tothink 
of his going this way !” 

“Very sad, sir. But we'll do all 
we can, and possibly may pull him 
through.” 

With slow steps Dives began to 
ascend the stairs toward his brother’s 
room. He recollected that he had 
not bid Pratt good-bye, and gave him 
his adieux over the banister; and 
then, with slow and creaking steps, 
mounted, and paused on the lobby, 
to let his head clear and to think 
how he should accost him. 

Dives was not a churchman to 
pester people impertinently about 
their sins; and out of the pulpit, 
where he lashed the vice but spared 
the man, he was a well-bred divine, 
and could talk of sheep, and even of 
horses, and read everything from St. 
Paul to Paul de Kock ; and had rid- 
den till lately after the hounds, and 
gave recherché little dinners, such as 
the New Testament character whose 
name he inherited might have praised, 
and well-iced champagne, which, in 
his present uncomfortable state, that 
fallen gentleman would have relished. 
And now he stood in a sombre mood, 
with something of panic at the bot- 
tom of it, frightened that the ice upon 
which men held Vanity Fair, and 
roasted oxen, and piped and danced, 
and gamed, should prove so thin ; 
and amazed to see his brother drown- 
ing among the fragments in that black 
pool, and no one minding, and he 
unable to help him. 

And it came to him like a blow 
and aspasm. ‘ The special minister 
of Christ !—am I what I’m sworn 
to be? Can I go in and talk to him 
of those things that concern eternity 
with any effect } Will he mind me ? 
Can I even now feel the hope, and 
lead the prayer as I ought to do?” 

And Dives, in a sort of horror, as 
from the pit, lifted up his eyes, and 
prayed “ have ae on me!” and 
saw a misspent hollow life behind, 
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and judgment beforehim ; and blamed 
himself, too, for poor J ekyl, and felt 
something of the anguish of his name- 
sake in the parable, and yearned for 
the safety of his brother. 

Dives, in fact, was frightened for 
himself and for Jekyl, and in those 
few moments, on the lobby, his 
sins looked gigantic and the vast 
future all dismay; and he felt that 
bad as poor Jekyl might be, he was 
worse—a false soldier—a Simon Ma- 
gus—chaff, to be burnt up with un- 
quenchable fire # 

“T wish to God the bishop had 
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staid: over this night,” said Dives, 
with clasped hands, and again turn- 
ing his eyes upward. “We must 
send after him. Ill write to implore 
of him. Oh, yes, he'll come.” 

Even in this was a sense of relief ; 
and treading more carefully, he softly 
turned the handle of the outer door, 
and listened, and heard Jekyl’s cheer- 
ful voice say a few words to the 
nurse. He sighed with a sense of 
relief, and calling up a sunnier look, 
he knocked at J ekyl's half-open door, 
and stepped to his bedside. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


VARBARRIERE IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


“Wet, Jekyl, my dear fellow— 
and how do you feel now? There, 
don’t ; you must not move, they 
told me,” said Dives, taking his bro- 
ther’s hand, and looking with very 
anxious eyes in his face, while he 
managed his best smile. 

“Pretty well— nothing. Have 
they been talking? What do they 
say ?” asked Sir Jekyl. 

“Say? Well, not much; those 
fellows never do ; but they expect to 
have you all right again, if you'll 
just do what you're bid, in a week or 
two.” 

“ Pratt’s coming at five,” he said. 
“ What is it now ¢” 

Dives held his watch to Jekyl, who 
nodded. 

“Do you think I'll get over it, 
Dives?” he asked at length, rather 
ruefully. 

“Get over? To be sure you will,” 
answered Dives, doing his best. “It 
might be better for you, my dear 
Jekyl, if it were a little more serious. 
We all need to be pulled up a little 
now and then, And there’s nothing 
like an alarm of—of that kind for 
making a man think a little; for, 
after all, health is only a long day, 
and a recovery but a reprieve. The 
sentence stands against us, and we 
must, sooner or later, submit.” 

“Yes, to be sure. We're all mor- 
tal, Dives. Is not that your dis- 
covery ?” said Sir Jekyl 

“‘ A discovery it is, my dear fellow, 
smile as we may—a discovery to me, 
and to you, and to all—whenever the 
truth, in its full force, opens on our 
minds.” 


“That’s when we’re going to die, 
I suppose,” said Sir Jekyl. 

“Then, of course; but often, in 
the mercy of God, long before it. 
That, in fact, is what we call people’s 
growing serious, or religious ; their 
perceiving, as a fact, that they are 
mortal, and resolving to make the 
best preparation they can for the 
journey.’ 

“Come, Dives, haven’t those fel- 
lows been talking of me—eh ?—as if 
I were worse than you say ?” asked 
the baronet, oddly. 

“The doctors, 
said exactly what 
is not, m 
sick an 


ou mean? They 
told you. But it 
dear Jekyl, when we are 
frightened, and maybe 
despairing, that these things are best 
thought on; but when we are, like 
ou and me, likely to live and enjoy 


ife—then is the time. I’ve been 
thinking myself, my dear Jekyl, a 
good deal for some time past. I have 
been living too much in the spirit of 
the world ; but I hope to do better.” 
“To do better—to besure. You've 
always been hoping to do better; and 
I’ve given you a lift or two,” said the 
baronet, who, in truth, never much 
affected his brother’s pulpit-talk, as 
he called it, and was falling into his 
old cynical vein. 
“ But, seriously, my dear fellow, I 
do. My mind has been -troubled 
thinking how unworthy I have been 
of my calling, and how fruitless have 
been my opportunities, my dear bro- 
ther, with you. I’ve never improved 
them ; and I’d be so glad—-now we 
are likely to have a few quiet days— 
if you'll let me read a little with’ you.” 
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“Sermons, do you mean ?” inter- 
d the baronet. 

“Well, what’s better—a little of 
the Bible.” 

“Come now, Dives. Those doc- 
tors have been shaking their heads 
over me. I say, you must tell me. 
Do they say I’m in a bad way ?” 

“They think you'll recover.” 

“Did they tell you what it is ?” 

“Yes. A wound.” 

“They had no business, d—— 
them,” said Sir Jekyl, flushing. 

“Don’t, don’t, my dear Jekyl; 
they could not helpit. I pressed that 
doctor—I forget his name—and he 
really could not help saying.” 

“Well, well, it doesn’t much sig- 
nify ; ['d have told you myself by- 
and-by. But you must not tell—I’ve 
a reason ; you must not tell anyone, 
mind. tt was my fault, and I’m 
greatly to blame ; and I'll tell you in 
a little while—a day or two—all 
about it.” 

“Yes, so you can. But, my dear 
Jekyl, you look much fatigued ; you 
are exerting yourself.” 

Here the nurse interposed with the 
claret jug, and intimated that the 
Rev. Dives was making her patient 
feverish, and indeed there was an 
unpleasantly hot hectic in each 
cheek. But the baronet had no no- 
tion of putting himself under the 
oomenand of the supernumerary, and 
beinga contumacious and troublesome 
patient, told her to sit in the study, 
and leave him alone. 

“T’vea word to say, Dives. I must 
see that fellow, Herbert Strangways.” 

“ Who?” said Dives, a good deal 
alarmed, for he feared that his bro- 
ther’s mind was wandering. 

“ Herbert—that fellow, Varbarriere. 
I forgot I had not told you. Herbert 
Strangways, you remember ; they’re 
the same. And I want to see him. 
Better now than to-morrow. I may 
be feverish then.” 

“By Jove! It’s very surprising. 
Do you really mean ?” 

“Yes; he is. Ido; they are the 
same. You remember Herbert, of 
course — Herbert Strangways— the 
fellow I had that long chase after all 
over Europe. He has things to com-, 
plain of, you know, and we might as 
well square the account in a friendlier 
way, € t—don’t you think ?” 

“And was it he—was there any 
altercation ?” stammered Dives. 
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“That did this, you mean,” said 
Sir Jekyl, moving his hand toward 
the wound. “ Not a bit—no. He 
seems reasonable ; and I should like 
—you know they are very old blood, 
and there’s nothing against it—that 
all should be made up. And if that 
young fellow and Beatrix—don’t you 
see? Is Tomlinson there ?” 

“Tn the outer room,”’ said Dives. 

“Call him. Tomlinson, I say, you 
take my compliments to Monsieur 
Varbarriere, and say if he has no ob- 
jection to see me for a few minutes 

ere, I should be very happy. Try 
and make him out, and cae me 
word.” 

So Tomlinson disappeared. 

“And, Dives, it tires me ;—so will 
you—I’m sure you will—see Pelters, 
after we’ve spoken with that fellow, 
Herbert, and consult what we had 
best do, you know. I dare say the 
young people would come to like one 
another—he’s a fine young fellow, and 
that, you know, would be the natural 
way of settling it—better than law or 
fighting.” 

“A great deal—a great deal, cer- 
tainly.” 

“And you may tell him I have that 
thing—the deed, you know—my poor 
father.” 

“T—T always told you, my dear 
Jekyl, I'd rather know nothing of all 
that—in fact, I do know nothing; 
and I should not like to speak to 
Pelters on that subject. ou can 
another time, you know,” said Dives. 

“Well, it’s in the red trunk in 
there.” 

“Pray, dear Jekyl, don’t—I assure 
you Id rather know nothing—I—I 
can’t; and Pelters will understand 

ou better when he sees you. But 

ll talk to him with pleasure about 
the other thing, and uite agree 
with you that any reasonable arrange- 
ment is better than litigation.” 

“Very well, be it so,” said Sir 
Jekyl, very tired. 

Pm always drinking claret now— 
give me some—the only quick way of 
making blood—I’ve lost a lot.” 

“And you must not talk so much, 
Jekyl,” said Dives, as he placed the 
glass at his lips ; “you’ll wear yourself 
out.’ 

“Yes, I am tired,” said the baronet, 
“T’ll rest till Strangways comes.” 

And he closed his eyes, and was 
quiet foratime. And Dives, leaning 
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back in his chair at the bedside, felt 
better assured of Jekyl’s recovery, and 
his thoughts began to return to their 
wonted channel, and he entertained 
himself with listlessly reading and 
half understanding a tedious sculling 
match in a very old copy of Bell's 
Life, which happened to lie near him. 

A tap at the outer door called u 
Dives from Sandy Dick’s sweep roun 
a corner, and Jekyl said— 

“Tell him to come in—and stay— 
you're not to say I’m hurt—do you 
mind ?” 

“My dear Jekyl, I—I shan’t say 
anything. There he’sknocking again. 1 

“Well, tell him—come in!’ 

“Come in!” echoed Dives, in a 
louder key. 

And Monsieur Varbarriere entered 
with that mysterious countenance and 
cautious shuffle with which men enter 
a sick chamber. 

“Very sorry to hear you’ve been 
suffering,” began Varbarriere, in a 
low tone. 

“Thanks—you’re very 
sure,” said Sir Jekyl, wit. 


ood, I’m 
a faint 
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smile. “I—I wished very much to 
see you. I expect to be better very 
soon, and I thought I might have a 
word, as you are so good, in the mean- 
time.” 

“Very happy, indeed—most happy, 
as long as you please; but you must 
not try too much. You know they 
say you may disturb gout if you try 
too much, particularly at first,” said 
Varbarriere, knowing very well how 
little gout really had to do with it. 

“Oh! no danger—doing very 
nicely,” said Sir Jekyl. 

“That's very well—that’s very 
good,” said Varbarriere, with a lei-, 
surely sympathy, looking on him all 
the time, and calling to mind how the 
Comte de Vigny looked after he re- 
ceived the sword-thrust, of which he 
died in Varbarriere’s house, to which 
he had been carried after his duel with 
young D’Harnois. And he came to 
the conclusion that Sir Jekyl looked 
agreat deal better than the Comte 
had done—and, in fact, that he would 
do very well. 


CHAPTER LX, 


GUY DEVERELL ARRIVES. 


“Sir down, Herbert, I shan’t keep 
you long. There, I’ve just been say- 
ing to Dives I think it’s a pity we 
should quarrel any more—that is, if 
we can help it; and I don’t see why 
we should not be friendly—I mean 
more friendly than, in fact, we have 
ever been—I don’t ; do you?” 

“Why, I see no reason—none ; 
that is, of course, with the reserva- 
tions that are—that are always as- 
sumed—lI don’t see any.” 

Varbarriere was answering plau- 
sibly, politely, smiling. But it was 
not like last night, when for a few 
transient moments he had seemed 
moved from his equilibrium. There 
was no emotion now. It was diplo- 
matic benignity. Still it was some- 
thing. Here was his foe willing to 
hear reason. 

“Tt was just in my mind—Dives 
and I talking—I think I’ve seen some 
signs of liking between the youn 
pernleF mean your nephew an 

atrix.” 

“Indeed !” interrupted Varbarriere, 


prolonging the last syllable after his 
wont, and raising his thick eyebrows 
in very naturally acted wonder. 

“Well, yes—only a sort of conjec- 
ture, you know—haven’t you?’ 

“Well, I—ha, ha! If I ever ob- 
served anything, it hasn’t remained in 
my mind. But she is so lovely—Miss 

arlowe—that I should not wonder. 
And you think” —— 

“T think,” said Sir Jekyl, supply- 
ing the pause, “if it be so, we ought 
not to stand in the way; and here’s 
Dives, who thinks so too.” 

“I—in fact, my brother, Jekyl, 
mentioned it, of course, to me—it 
would be a very happy mode of—of 
making matters happy ; and—and 
that, I think, was all that passed,” 
said Dives, thus unexpectedly called 
into the debate. 

“This view comes on me quite by 
surprise. That the young fellow 
should adore at such a shrine is but 
to suppose him mortal,” said Varbar- 
riere, with something of his French 
air. “But—but you know the young 
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lady—that’s quite another thing— 
quite. Young ladies, you know, are 
not won all in a moment.” 

“No, of course. We are so far all 
in the clouds. But I wished to say 
so much to you; and I prefer talking 
face to face, in a friendly way, to 
sending messages through an attor- 


uy thousand thanks. I value the 
confidence, I assure you—yes, much 
better—quite right. And—and I 
shall betaking my leave to-morrow 
morning—business, my dear Sir Jekyl 
—and greatly regret it ; but I’ve out- 
stayed my time very considerably.” 

“Very sorry too—and only too happy 
if you could prolong it alittle. Could 
you, do you think?” 

Varbarriere shook his head, and 
thanked him with a grave smile 
again—but it was impossible. 

“It is a matter—such an arrange- 
ment, should it turn out practicable— 
on which we should refiect and pef- 
haps consult a little. It sounds not 
unpromisingly, however; we can talk 
— perhaps, if you allow it, before 

0.” 

‘So we can—you won’t forget, and 
T shall — to see you often and 
soon, mind.” 

And so for the present they parted, 
Dives politely seeing him to the head 
of the stairs. a 

“T think he entertains it,” said Sir 
Jekyl to his brother. 

“Yes, certainly, he does—yes, he 
entertains it. But I suspect he’s a 
cunning fellow; and you'll want all 
the help you can get, Jekyl, if it 
comes to settling a bargain.” 

“T dare say,” said Sir Jekyl, very 
tired. ; 

Meanwhile our friend, Varbarriere, 
was passing through the conservatory, 
the outer door of which stood open 
ever so little, tempering the warmth 
of its artificial atmosphere. He 
stopped before a file of late exotics, 
looking at them with a grave, meaning 
smile, and smelling at them abstract- 


edly. a ‘ 
“Oan the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots? Sel- 


fish rogue! Could it be? A wed- 
ding, in which Guy, the son of that 
murdered friend, should act bride- 
m, and the daughter of his mur- 
erer, bride; while he, the murderer, 
stood by smiling, and I, the witness, 
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cried ‘amen’ to the blessing! Dis- 
gusting! Never, never—bah! The 
propositionshows weakness. Good— 
very good! A come-down for you, 
Master Jekyl, when you sue for an 
alliance with Herbert Strangways. 
Oh! ho, ho! Never!” 

A little while later, Varbarriere, 
who was standing at the hall-door 
steps, saw a chaise approaching. He 
felt a presentiment of what was 
coming. It pulled up at the door. 

“No melodrama—no fracas—no 
foolery. Those young turkies, my 
faith ! they will be turkies still. Here 
he comes, the hero of the piece! 
Well, what does it matter?’ This 
was not articulated, spoken only in 
thought, and aloud he said— 

“Ha !—Guy?” 

And the young man was on the 
ground in a moment, pale and sad, 
and hesitated deferentially, not know- 
ing how his uncle might receive him. 

“So, here you are,” said Varbar- 
riere, coolly but not ill-humouredly. 
“Those rambles of yours are not much 
to the purpose, my friend, and cost 
some money—don’t you see?” 

Guy bowed sadly, and looked, Var- 
barriere saw, really distressed. 

“Well, never mind—the expense 
need not trouble us,” said Varbar- 
riere, carelessly extending his hand, 
which Guy took. “We may be very 
good friends in a moderate way ; and 
I’m not sorry you came, on the whole. 
Don’t mind going in for a few minutes 
—you're very well—and let us come 
this way for a little.” 

So side by side they turned the 
corner of the house, and paced up 
and down the broad quiet walk under 
the windows. 

“We must leave this immediately. 
Guy ; Sir Jekyl is ill—more seriously, 
I believe, than they fancy; not dan- 
gerously, but still a tedious thing. 
They call it gout, but I believe there 
is something more.” 

“Indeed! How sudden!” exclaimed 
Guy. And to dohim justice, he seemed 
both shocked and sad, although per- 
haps all his sorrow was not on Sir 
Jekyl’s account. 

“ And I'll be frank with you, Guy,” 
continued Varbarriere. “I think I 
cansee plainly, maybe, what has drawn 
you here. It is not I—it is not busi- 
ness—it is not Sir Jekyl. Who or 
what can it be?” 
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“T_T thought, sir, my letter had 
explained.” 7 

‘And I am going away in the 
morning—and some of the party 
probably to-day; for there’s no chance 
of Sir Jekyl’s coming down for some 
time,” continued Varbarriere, not 
seeming to hear Guy’s interruptions. 

“ Very sorry!” said Guy, sincerely, 
and his eyes glanced along the empty 
windows. 

“And so, you see this visit here 
leads pretty much to nothing,” con- 
tinued hati “And it might 
be best to keep that carriage for a 
few minutes—eh!—and get intoit, and 
drive back again to Slowton.” 

“Tmmediately, sir?’ 

“Tmmediately—yes. Ill join you 
there in the-morning, and we can talk 
over your plansthen. I donot know 
exactly—we must consider. I don’t 
want to part in unkindness. I wish 
to give you a lift, Guy, if you'll let 
me.” So said Varbarriere in his off- 
hand way. 

Guy bowed deferentially. 

* Arf see, nephew ; there’s a thing 
—attend, if you please,” said Varbar- 
riere, lowering his voice. 

“T attend, sir.” 

“See—you answer upon your ho- 
nour—do you hear?” 

“T do, sir. You hear nothing but 
truth from me.” 

“Well, yes—very good. Is there— 
have you any correspondence in this 
house ?’ demanded the ponderous 
uncle, and his full, dark eyes turned 
suddenly on the young man. 

“No, sir, no correspondence.” 

“No one writes to you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nor you to anyone ?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘There must be no nonsense of that 
kind, Guy—lI’ve told you #0 before— 
put it quite out of your head. You 
need not speak—I am merely discuss- 
ing a nen are out of your 
head. Nothing could ever come of it 
but annoyance. You know, of course 
to whom all this relates; and I tell 
you it can’t be. There are reasons 
a hear elsewhere which are 

nal.” 

What Guy might have answered 
does not appear, for at that moment 
old Doocy joined them. 

“Oh! come back—how d’ye do {— 
going to break up here, 1 fancy,” 
this was to Varbarriere; “Sir Jekyl’s 
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in for a re fit of it evidently. 
Old Sir Paul Blunkett was talking to 
Pratt, their doctor here—and old fel- 
lows, you know, go into particulars, 
and generally know more no things 
of this sort—and he says Doctor Pratt 
thinks he’ll not be on his legs for a 
month, egad. So he says he’s going 
either to-night or to-morrow—and ’m 
off this evening; so is Linnett. Can 
I do anything for you at Llandudno? 
Going there first, and I want to see a 
little of North Wales before the sea- 
son grows too late.” 

Varbarriere was grateful, but had 
nothing to transmit to Llandudno. 

“And—and Drayton—he’s going to 
stay,” and he looked very sly. “An 
attraction, you know, there; besides, 
I believe, he’s related—is not he!— 
and, of course, old Lady Alice Red- 
cliffe stays for chaperon. A great 
chance for Drayton.’ 

There was a young man at his 
elbow whothought Doocy the greatest 
coxcomb and fool on earth, except 
perhaps Drayton, and who suffered 
acutely and in silence under his talk. 

“Drayton’s very spoony on her— 
eh ?—the young lady, Miss Mar- 
lowe—haven’t you observed?” mur- 
mured old Doocy, with a sly smile, to 
Varbarriere. 

“Very suitable it would be—fine 
estate, ['m told,” answered Varbar- 
riereg “and a good-looking young 
fellow, too.” 

“ A—vrather,” acquiesced Doocy. 
“The kind of fellow that pays very 
well in a ball-room ; he’s got a lot to 
say for himself.” 

“And good family,” contributed 
Varbarriere, who was not sorry that 
old Doocy should go on lowering his 
extinguisher on Guy’s foolish flame. 

“ Well—well—family, you know— 
there’s nothing very much of that— 
they—they—there was—it’s not the 
family name, you know. But no one 
minds family now—all money—we're 
a devilish deal better family, and so 
is Mr.Strangways here—all to nothing, 
I was telling him the other day who 
the Draytons are.” 

Precisely at this moment through 
ahalf-open upper window there issued 
a sudden cry, followed by sobs and 
women’s gabble. 

_ All stopped short—silent, and look- 
ing u 

“ Some one crying,’ exclaimed 

Doocy, in an under-key. 
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And they listened again. 

“ Nothing bad, I hope,” muttered 
Varbarriere, anxiously looking up like 
the rest. 

A maid came to the window to raise 
the sash higher, but paused, seeing 
them. 

“Come away, I say—hadn’t we 
better?’ whispered Doocy. 

“Let’s go in and ask how he is,” 
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suggested Varbarriere suddenly, and 
toward the hall-door they walked. 

Was it something in the tone and 
cadence of this cry that made each in 
that party of three feel that a dreadful 
tragedy was consummated? I can’t 
say—only they walked faster than 
usual, and in silence, like men antici- 
pating evil news, and hastening to a 
revelation. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


I AM THINE AND THOU ART MINE, BODY AND SOUL, FOR EVER! 


In order to understand the meaning of 
thiscry, it will be necessary to mention 
thatsosoon asthecorpulentandsombre 
visiter had left the bed-room of Sir 
Jekyl Marlowe, Dives lent his reve- 
mal aid to the nurse in adjusting his 
brother more comfortably in his bed; 
and he, like Varbarriere, took instinc- 
tively a comfortable and confident 
view of Sir Jekyl’s case, so that when 
the officious handmaid of Aisculapius 
assumed her airs of direction he put 
aside her interference rather shortly. 
At all events, there was abundance of 
time to grow alarmed in, and certainly 
no need for panic at present. So 
Dives took his leave for the present, 
the baronet having agreed with him 
that his visiters had better be allowed 
to disperse to their own homes, a dis- 
ition to do so having manifested 
itself here and there among them. 
Sir Jekyl, a little more easy in con- 
sequence of these manipulations, was 
lying back on pillows, with that 
pleasant confidence in his case at 
which a sanguine man so easily ar- 
rives, and already beginning to amuse 
himself with pictures in the uncertain 
future. The hospital nurse, sitting 
by a fire in that dim and faded study 
which opened from the sick room, 
now and then rose, and with sound- 
less steps drew near the half-open 
door, and sometimes peeped, and 
sometimes only listened. The patient 
was quiet. The woman sat down 
in that drowsy light, and rumin- 
ated, looking into the fire, with her 
feet on the fender, and a good deal 
of stocking disclosed ; when, all on 
a sudden she heard a rustling of a 
loose dress near her, and looking over 
her shoulder, —_. still more so, 
saw a pale and handsome lady cross 


the floor from near the window to the 
door of Sir Jekyl’s room, which she 
closed as she entered it. 

With her mouth open, the nurse 
stood up and gazed in the direction 
in which she had disappeared. Sir 
Jekyl, on the other hand, witnessed 
her entrance with a silent amazement, 
scarcely less than the nurse’s. A few 
hurried steps brought her to his bed- 
side; and looking down upen him 
with r= agony, and her hands 
clas together, she said, with a 
kind of sob— 

“Thank God, thank God !—alive, 
alive! Oh, Jekyl, what hours of 
torture !” 

* Alive! to be sure I'm alive, little 
fool !” said the baronet, with an effort, 
smiling uncomfortably. “They have 
not been telling you it’s anything 
serious ¢” 

“They told me nothing. I’ve heard 
nothing. I’ve seen no one but Gwynn. 
Oh, Jekyl! tell me truth; what do 
they say !—there’s so much blood on 
the floor.” 

“Why, my precious child, don’t 
worry yourself about it; they evi- 
dently think it’s nothing at all. I 
know it’s nothing, only what they 
call, just, the muscles—you know—a 
little sore. I'll be on my legs again 
in a week.” 

“I’m going to Wardlock, Jekyl ; 
you'll hear news of me from there.” 

Had the tone or the look something 
ineffably ominous? I know not. 

“Come, Jennie, none of that,” he 
answered. “No ae I’ve behaved 
very badly. J’ve been to blame ; 
altogether my fault. Don’t tease 

ourself about what can’t be helped. 

e must not do anything foolish, 
though. I’m tired of the world ; so 
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are you, Jennie ; we are both sick of 
it. If we choose to live out of it, 
what the plague do we really lose?” 

At this moment the nurse slowly 
opening the door a little said, with a 
look of quiet authority— 

“ Please, sir, the doctor said par- 
ticular you were not to talk, sir.” 

“D——n you and the doctor—get 
out of that, and shut the door!” ened 
the baronet, and the woman vanished, 
scared, 

“Give me your hand, Jennie dar- 
ling, and don’t look.as if the sky had 
fallen. [Pm not going to make my 
bow yet, I promise you.” 

“And then, I suppose, a duel,” 
said Lady Jane, wringing her hands 
in an agony. 

“Duel, you little fool! Why, 
there’s no such thing now, that is, in 
these countries. - Put fighting quite 
out of your head, and listen to me. 
You're right to keep quiet for a little 
time, and Wardlock is as good a place 
as any. I shall be all right again in 
a few days.” 

“T can look no one in the face; no 
—never again—and Beatrix ; and— 
oh, Jekyl, how will it be? I am half 
wild.” 

“To be sure, every one’s half wild 
when an accident happens, till they 
find it really does not signify two 
pence. Can’t you listen to me, and 
not run from one thing to another, 
and I'll tell you everything.” 

With a trembling hand he poured 
some claret into a tumbler and drank 
it off, and was stronger. 

“ He’ll take steps, you know, and 
T’'ll help all I can; and when you're 
at liberty, by Tl marry you, 
Jane, if you'll accept me. Upon my 
honour and soul, Jenny, I'll do exactly 
whatever you like. Don’t look so. 
What frightens you? I tell you 
we'll be happier than you can think 
or imagine.’ 

Lady Jane was crying wildly and 
bitterly. 

“ Fifty times happier than ever we 
could have been if this—this annoy- 
ance had not happened. We'll travel. 
T'll lay myself out to please you, 
evety way, and make you happy; 
upon my soul I will, Jennie. I owe 
you everything I can do: We’ll travel. 

e’ll not try pharisaical England, 
but abroad, where people have com- 
mon sense. Don’t, don’t go on cry- 
ing, darling, that way ; you can’t hear 
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me; and there’s really nothing to 
tease yourself about—quite the con- 
trary, you'll see; you'll like the 
peopleabroad much better than here— 
more common sense and good-nature ; 
positively better people,and a devilish 
deal moreagreeable and—and cleverer. 
And why do you go on crying, Jennie? 
You must not, hang it, you'll put me 
in the dumps, You don’t seem to 
hear me.” 

“Yes, I do, I do; but it’s all over, 
Jekyl, and I’ve come to bid you fare- 
well, and on earth we'll never meet 
again,” said Lady Jane, still weeping 
violently. 

“Come, little Jennie, you shan't 
talk like a fool. I’ve heard you — 
enough ; you must listen to me— 
have more to say.” 

“Jekyl, Jekyl, I am sorry—oh! 
Tm sorry, for your sake and for mine, 
I ever saw your face, and sorrier that 
I am to see you no more; but I’ve 

uite made up ‘my .mind—nothing 
shall change me—nothing—never. 
Good-by, Jekyl. God forgive us. 
God bless you.” 

“Come, Jane, I say, don’t talk that 
way. What do you mean?” said the 
baronet, holding her hand fast in his, 
and with his other hand encircling 
her wrist. “If you really do want 
to make me ill, Jennie, you'll talk 
in that strain. I know, of course, 
I’ve been very much to blame. It 
was all my fault—everything; but 
now you will be free, Jennie. I wish 
I had been worthy of you; I wish I 
had. No, you must not go. Wait a 
moment. say, Jennie, I wish to 
Heaven I had made you marry me 
when you might ; but [ll not let you 
go now; by Heaven, I’ll never runa 
risk of losing you again.” 

“No, Jekyl, no, I’ve made up my 
mind ; it isall no use, I'll go. Itis 
all over—quite over, forever. Good- 
by, Jekyl. God bless you. You'll 
be happier when we have parted—in 
a few days—a great deal happier ; 
and as for me, I think I’m broken- 
hearted.” 

“ By . Jennie, you shan’t go. 
T’ll make you swear ; you shall be m 
wife—by Heaven, you shall; we’ 
live and die together. You'll be 
happier than ever you were ; we have 
years of happiness. I'll be whatever 

ou like. fii go to church—I’ll be a 
Puseyite, ora eet or anything you 
like best, T'U—TP”— 3 
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And with these words Sir Jekyl 
let go her hand suddenly, and with 
a groping motion in the air, dropped 
back on the pillows. Lady Jane 
cried wildly for help, and tried to 
raise him. The nurse was at her 
side she knew not how. In ran 
Tomlinson, who, without waiting for 
directions, dashed water in his face. 
Sir Jekyl lay still, with waxen face, 
and a fixed deepening stare. 

“Looks awful bad !” said Tomlin- 
son, gazing down upon him. 

“The wine—the claret !” cried the 
woman, as she propped him under 
the head. 

“My God! what is it ?” said Lady 
Jane, with white lips. 

The woman made no answer, but 
rather shouldered her, as she herself 
held the decanter to his mouth ; and 
they could hear the glass clinking on 
his teeth as her hand trembled, and 
the claret flowed over his still lips 
and down upon his throat. 

** Lower his head,”’ said the nurse ; 
and she wiped his shining forehead 
with his handkerchief ; and all three 
stared in his face, pale and stern. 

“ Call the doctor,” at last exclaimed 
the nurse. “ He’s not right.” 

“Doctor's gone, I think,” said 
Tomlinson, still gaping on his master. 

“(Send for him, man! I tell ye,” 
cried the nurse, scarce taking her 
eyes from the baronet. 

Tomlinson disappeared. 

“Ts he better?” asked Lady Jane, 
with a gasp. 

“ He'll never be better; I’m ’feared 
he’s gone, ma'am,” answered the 
nurse, grimly, looking on his open 


HEARING steps approaching, Donica 
recollected herself, and said, locking 
the room door— 

“Don’t let them in for a minute.” 

“Who is she ?” inquired the nurse, 
following Donica’s glance. 

“Lady Jane Lennox.” 

The woman looked at her with 
awe and a little involuntary courtesy, | 
which Lady Jane did not see. 

“A relation—a—a sort of a niece 
like of the poor master — a’most a 
daughter like, allays.”’ 

“Didn’t know,” whispered the 


CHAPTER LXII, 


IN THE CHAISE. 
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mouth, and wiping away the claret 
from his chin. 

“Tt can’t be, my good Lord! it 
can’t—quite well this minute—talk- 
ing—why, it can’t—it’s only weak- 
ness, nurse! for God’s sake, he’s not 
—it is not— it can’t be,” almost 
screamed Lady Jane. 

The nurse only nodded her head 
sternly, with her eyes still riveted on 
the face before her. 

“He aught ’a bin let alone—the 
talkin’s done it,” said the woman in 
a savage under-tone. 

In fact she had her own notions 
about this handsome young person 
who had intruded herself into Sir 
Jekyl’s sick-room. She knew Bea- 
trix, and that this was not she, and 
she did not like or encourage the 
visiter, and was disposed to be sharp, 
rude, and high with ber. 

Lady Jane sat down, with her fin- 
gers to her temple, and the nurse 
thought she was on the point of faint- 
ing, and did not care. 

Donica Gwynn entered, scared by 
a word and a look from Tomlinson as 
he passed her on the stair. She and 
the nurse leaning over Sir Jekyl, 
ni lag for awhile, and the latter 
said— 

“ Quite easy—off like a child—all 
in a minute;” and she took Sir Jekyl’s 
hand, the fingers of which were 
touching the table, and laid it gently 
beside him on the coverlet. 

Donica Gwynn began to cry 
quietly, looking on the familiar face, 
thinking of presents of ribbons long 
ago, and school-boy days, and many 
small good-natured\emembrances. 


% 
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woman, with another faint courtesy; 
“but she’s better out o’ this, don’t 
you think, ma’am ?” 

“ Drink a little w'ne, Miss Jennie, 
dear,” said Donica, | old ng the glass 
to her lips. “ Won’t you, darling ?”’ 

She pubes it away gently, and got 
up, and looked at Sir Jekyl in si- 
lence. 

“ Come away, Miss Jennie, darling, 
come away, dear, there's people at 
the door. It’sno place for you,’’ said 
Donica, gently placing her hand 
under her arm, and drawing her to- 
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wards the study door. “Come in here, 
for a minute, with old Donnie.” 

Lady Jane did go out unresisting, 
hurriedly, and weeping bitterly. 

Old Donica glanced almost guiltily 
over her shoulder, the nurse was 
hastening to the outer door. “Say 
nothing of-us,” she whispered, and 
shut the study door. 

“ Come, Miss Jennie, darling; doas 
I tell you. They must not know.” 

They crossed the floor; at her 
touch the false door with its front of 
fraudulent books opened. They were 
now in a dark passage, lighted only 
by the reflection, admitted through 
two or three narrow lights near the 
ceiling, concealed effectually on the 
outside. The reader will understand 
that Iam here describing the archi- 
tectural arrangements, which I my- 
self have seen and examined. At the 
further end of this room, which is 
about twenty-three feet long, is a 
niche, in which stands a sort of cup- 
board. This swings upon hinges, 
secretly contrived, and you enter an- 
other chamber of about the same 
length. This room is almost as ill 
lighted as the first, and was then 
stored with dusty old furniture, piled 
along both sides, the lumber of fifty 
years ago. From this room a door 
opens upon the gallery, which door 
has been locked for half a century, 
and I believe could hardly be opened 
from without. 

At the other end of this dismal 
room is a recess, in one side of which 
is fixed an open press, with shelves 
in it; and this unsuspected press 
revolves on hinges also, shutting with 
a concealed bolt, and is, in fact, a 
door admitting to the Green Chamber. 

It is about five years since I ex- 
plored, under the guidance of the 
architect employed to remove this 
part of the building, this mysterious 
suit of rooms; and knowing, as I 
fancied, thoroughly the geography of 
the house, I found myself with a 
shock of incredulity thus suddenly in 
the Green Chamber, which I fancied 
still far distant. Looking to my 
diary in which I that day entered 
the figures copied from the ground- 
plan of the house, I find a little 
column which explains how the dis- 
tance from front to rere, amounting 
to one hundred and seventy-three 
feet, is disposed of. 

Measuring from the western front 
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of the house, with which the front of 
the window dressing-room stands 
upon a level, that of the Green 
caer receding about twelve 
eet :— 


‘ ft. in. 
Window dressing-room or hexagon, 12 0 
. 38 


Green Chamber, . ° 

Recess, i . 

First dark room, 

Recess, : 

Second dark room, . 

Recess, 

Study, ; 

Wall, . ‘ 

Sir Jekyl’s bed-room 

Ante-room, ‘ . . 

Stair. bow-window of which forms 
part of the eastern front, 
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I never spoke to any one who had 
made the same exploration who was 
not as much surprised as I at the un- 
expected solution of a problem, which 
seemed to have proposed bringing 
the front and rear of this ancient 
house by a “ devilish cantrip slight,” 
a hundred feet at least nearer to one 
another than stone-mason and foot 
rule had ordained. 

The rearward march from the window 
dressing-room to the foot of the back- 
stair, which ascends by the eastern 
wall of the house, hardly spares you a 
step of the full distance of one hun- 
dred and seventy-three feet, and thus 
impresses you with an idea of com- 
plete separation, which is enhanced 
by the remote ascent and descent. 
When you enter Sir Jekyl’s room, 
you quite forget that its great win- 
dow looking rearward, is in reality 
nineteen feet nearer the front than 
the general line of the rear ; and when 
you stand in that moderately propor- 
tioned room, his study, which ap- 
pears to have no door but that which 
opens into his bed-room, you could 
not believe without the evidence of 
these figures, that there intervened. 
but two rooms of three and twenty 
feet in length each, between you 
and that Green Chamber, whose 
bow-window ranks with the front of 
the house. 

Now Lady Jane sat in that hated 
room once more, a room hencefor- 
ward loathed and feared in memory, 
as if it had been the abode of an evi 
spirit. Here, gradually it seem 
opened upon her the direful vista 
the future ; and as happens in = of 
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magic mirrors, when she looked into 

it, her spirit sank, and she fainted. 

Whensherecovered consciousness— 
the window open—eau de cologne, sal 
volatile, and all the rest around her, 
with cloaks about her knees, and a 
shawl over her shoulders, she sat and 
gazed in dark apathy on the floor for 
atime. It was the first time in her 
life she had experienced the super- 
natural panic of death. 

Where was Jekyl now? All irre- 
vocable! Nothing in this moment’s 
state changeable for ever, and ever, 
and ever ! 

This gigantic and inflexible terror 
the human brain can hardly appre- 
hend or endure; and, oh! when it 
concerns one for whom you’ would 
have almost died yourself! 

“Whereis he? How can I reach 
him, even with the tip of my finger, 
to convey that one drop of water for 
which he moans now and now, and 
through all futurity?’ Vain your wild 
entreaties. Can the dumb earth an- 
swer, or the empty air hear you? As 
the roar of the wild beast dies in soli- 
tude, as the foam beats in vain the 
blind cold precipice, so everywhere 
apathy receives your frantic adjura- 
tion—no sign, no answer. 

Now, when Donica returned and 
roused Lady Jane from her panic, 
she passed into a frantic state—the 
wildest, self-upbraidings ; things that 
made old Gwynn beat her lean hand 
in despair on the cover of her Bible. 

As soon as this frenzy a little 
subsided, Donica laid her hand firmly 
on the young lady’s arm. 

“Come, Lady Jane, you must stop 
that,” she said, sternly. “What / 
hear matters nothing, but there’s 
others that must not. The house full 
o’ servants ; think, my darling, and 
don’t let yourself down. Come away 
with me to Wardlock, this is no place 
any longer for you, and let your maid 
follow. Come along, Miss Jennie ; 
come, darling. Come by the glass- 
door, there is no one there, and the 
chaise waiting outside. Come, Miss, 
you must not lower yourself before 
the like o’ them that’s about the 
house.” 

It was an accident ; but this appeal 
did touch her pride. 

“Well, Donnie, I will. It matters 
little who now knows everything. 
Wait one moment—my face. Give 
me a towel.” 


. 
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And with feminine precaution she 
hastily bathed her eyes and face, 
looking into the glass, and adjusted 
her hair. 

“ A thick veil, Donnie.” 

Old Gwynn adjusted it, and Lady 
Jane gathered in its folds in her hand ; 
and behind this mask, with old Don- 
nie near her, she glided down stairs 
without encountering any one, and 
entered the carriage, and lay back in 
one of its corners, leaving to Gwynn, 
who followed, to give the driver his 
directions. 

When they had driven about a 
mile, Lady Jane became strangely ex- 
cited. 

“T must see him again—I must see 
him. Stop it. Iwil/, Stopit.” She 
was tugging at the window, which 
was stiff. “Stop him,Gwynn. Stop 
him, woman, and turn back.” 

“Don’t, Miss Jennie; don't, dar- 
ling. Yecould not, Miss. Ye would 
not face all them strangers, ma’am.” 

“Face them! What do you mean? 
Facethem! How dare they? I de- 
spise them—I defy them! What is 
their staring and whispering to me ? 
Ill go back. Tllreturn. I wid/ see 
him again.” 

“Well, Miss Jennie, where’s the 
good? He’s cold by this time.” 

“T must see him again, Donnie— 
I must.” 

“You'll only see what will frighten 
you. You never saw a corpse, Miss.” 

“Oh! Donnie, Donnie, Donnie, 
don’t—you mustn’t. Oh! Donnie, 
yes, he’s gone, he is—he’s gone, Don- 
nie, and /’ve been his ruin. I—I—my 
wicked, wretched vanity. He’s gone, 
lost for ever, and it’s / who’ve done 
it all. It’s 7, Donnie. I’ve destroyed 
him.” 

It was well that they were driving 
in a lonely place, over a rough way, 
and at a noisy pace, for in sheer dis- 
traction Lady Jane screamed these 
wild words of unavailing remorse. 

“Ah! my dear,” expostulated Do- 
nica Gwynn. “ You, indeed! Put 
that nonsense out of your head. J 
know all about him, poor Master Je- 
kyl; a wild poor fellow he was always. 
You, indeed! Ah! it’s little you 
know.” 

Lady Jane was now crying bitterly 
into her handkerchief, held up to her 
face with both hands, and Donica 
was glad that her frantic fancy of 
returning had passed. 
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“Donnie,” she sobbed at last. 
“Donnie, you must never leave me. 
Come with me everywhere.” 

“ Better for you, ma’am, stay with 
Lady Alice,” replied old Donnie, with 
a slight shake of her head. 

“I—Id rather die. She always 
hated him, and hated me. I tell you, 
Gwynn, I'd swallow poison first,” 
said Lady Jane, glaring and flushing 
fiercely. 

“Odd ways, Miss Jane, but means 
kindly. We must a-bear with one 
another,” said Gwynn. 

“T hate her. She has brought this 
about, thedreadfulold woman. Yes, 
she always hated me, and now she’s 
happy, for she has ruined me—quite 
ruined—for nothing—all for nothing 
—the cruel, dreadful old woman. Oh, 
Gwynn, is it all true? My God! is 
it true, or am I mad?” 

“Come, my lady, you must not 
take on so,” saidold Gwynn. “’Tisn’t 
nothink, arter all, to talk so wild 
on. Doesn't matter here, shut up 
wi’ ine, Where no one ears ye but old 
Gwynn, but ye must not talk at that 
gate before others, mind; there’s no 
one talking o’ ye yet—not a soul at 


Marlowe ; no one knows nor guesses 
nothink, only you be ruled by me; 
you know right well they can’t guess 
nothink ; and you must not be a fool 


and put things in people’s heads, d’ye 
see ?” 
Donica Gwynn spoke this perora- 
tion with a low, stern emphasis, hold- 
ing the young lady’s hand in hers, and 
looking rather grimly into her eyes. 
This lecture of Donica’s seemed to 
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awaken her to reflection, and she 
looked for a while into her compa- 
nion’s face without speaking, then 
lowered her eyes and turned another 
way, and shook old Gwynn’s hand, 
and pressed it, and held it still. 

So they drove on for a good while 
in silence. 

“Well, then, I don’t care for one 
night—just one—and to-morrow Ill 
go, and you with me; we'll go to- 
morrow.” 

“But, my lady mistress, she won’t 
like that, mayhap.” 

“Then, Z’1l go alone, that’s all ; for 
another night I'll not stay under 
her roof; and I think if I were like 
myself nothing could bring me there 
even for an hour; but I am not. I 
am quite worn out.” 

Here was another long silence, and 
before it was broken they were among 
the hedgerows of Wardlock ; and the 
once familiar landscape was around 
her, and the old piers by the road- 
side, and the florid iron gate, and the 
quaint and staid old manor-house, 
rose before her like the scenery of a 
sick dream. 

The journey was over, and in a few 
minutes more she was sitting in her 
temporary room, leaning on her hand, 
and still cloaked and bonneted, ap- 
pearing to look out upon the antique 
garden, with its overgrown standard 
pear and cherry trees, but, in truth, 
seeing nothing but the sharp face 
that had gazed so awfully into space 
that day from the pillow in Sir Jekyl’s 
bedroom. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


OLD LADY ALICE TALKS WITH GUY. 


As Varbarriere, followed by Doocey 
and Guy entered the hall, they saw 
Dives cross hurriedly to the library 
and shut the door. Varbarriere fol- 
lowed, and knocked. Dives, very 

allid, opened it, and looked hesitat- 
ingly in his face for a moment, and 
then said— 

“Come in, come in, pray, and 
shut the door. You'll be—you'll be 
shocked, sir. He’s gone—gone. Poor 
Jekyl! It’s a terrible thing. He's 
gone, sir, quite suddenly.” 

Hts puffy, bilious hand was on 


Varbarriere’s arm, and Varbarriere 
made no answer, but looked in his 
facesternly and earnestly. 

“There’s that poor girl, you know 
—my niece. And—and all so unex- 
pected. It’s awful, sir.” 

“I’m very much shocked, sir. I 
had not an idea there was any dan- 
ger. I thought him looking very far 
from actual danger. I’m very much 
shocked.” 

“ And—and shinee a good deal at 
sixes and sevens, I’m afraid,” said 
Dives —“law basiness, you know,” 
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‘ ae it would be well to de- 
tain Mr. Pelters, who is, I believe, 
still here,” suggested Varbarriere. 
“Yes, certainly ; thank you,” 
answered Dives, eagerly ringing the 


“And I've a chaise at the door,” 
said Varbarriere, appropriating Guy s 
vehicle. “A melancholy parting, sir ; 
but in circumstances so sad, the only 
kindness we can show is to withdraw 
the restraint of our presence, and 
to respect the sanctity of affliction.” 

With which little speech, in the arti- 
ficial style which he had contracted 
in France, he made his solemn bow, 
and, for the last time for a good 
while, shook the Rev. Dives, now Sir 
Dives Marlowe, by the hand. 

When our friend, the butler, en- 
tered, it was a comfort to see one 
countenance on which was no trace 
of flurry. Nil admirari—his manner 
was a philosophy, and the convivial 
undertaker had acquired a grave sua- 
vity of demeanour and countenance, 
which answered all occasions—im- 
perturbable during the comic stories 
of an after-dinner sederunt—imper- 
turbable now on hearing the other 
sort of story, known already, which 
the Rev. Dives Marlowe recounted, 
and offered, with a respectful inclina- 
tion, his deferential but very short 
condolences. 

Varbarriere in the meanwhile 
looked through the hall vestibule 
and from the steps, in vain, for his 
nephew! He encountered Jacques, 
however, but he had not seen Guy, 
which when Varbarriere, who was in 
one of his deep-seated fusses, heard, 
he made a few sotto voce ejaculations. 

“Tell that fellow—he’s inthe stable- 
yard, I dare say—who drove Mr. Guy 
from Slowton, to bring his chaise 
round this moment ; we shall return. 
Tf his horses want rest, they can have 
it in this town, Marlowe, close by} 
I shall send a carriage up for you ; 
and you follow, with all our things, 
immediately for Slowton.” 

So Jacques departed, and Var- 
barriere did not care to go up stairs 
to hisroom. He did not like meeting 
people ; he did not like the chance 
of hearing Beatrix cry again ; he 
wished to be away, and his temper 
was savage. He could have struck 
hig nephew over the head with his 
eane for detaining him. 
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But Guy had been summoned else- 
where. As he walked listlessly be* 
fore the house, a sudden knocking 
from the great window of Lady 
Mary's boudoir caused him to raise his 
eyes. and he saw the grim apparition 
of old Lady Alice beckoning to him. 
As he raised his hat, she nodded at 
him, pale, scowling like an evil 
genius, and beckoned him fiercely 
up with her crooked fingers. 

Another bow, and he entered the 
house, ascended the great stair, and 
knocked at the door of the boudoir. 
Old Lady Alice’s thin hand opened it. 
She nodded in the same inauspicious 
way, pointed to a sat, and shut the 
door before she spoke. 

Then, he still standing, she took 
his hand, and said, in tones unex- 
pectedly soft and fond— 

““ Well, dear, how have you been ? 
It seems a long time, although it’s 
really nothing. Quite well, I hope ?” 

Guy answered, and inquired ac- 
cording to usage; and the old lady 
said 

“Don’t ask for me; never ask. 
I'm never well—always the same, 
dear, and I hate to think of myself. 
You’ve heard the dreadful intelli- 
gence—thefrightfulevent. What will 
become of my poor niece? Every- 
thing im distraction. But Heaven’s 
will be done. I shan’t last long if 
this sort of thing is to continue— 
quite impossible. There—don’t speak 
to me for a moment. I wanted to 
tell you, you must come to me; I 
have a great deal-to say,” she re- 
sumed, having smelt a little at her 
vinaigrette ; “ but not just now. I’m 
not equal to all this. You know how 
I’ve been tried and shattered.” 

Guy was too well accustomed to be 
more than politely alarmed by those 
preparations forswooning which Lady 
Alice occasionally saw fit to make ; 
and in alittle while she resumed— 

“Sir Jekyl has been taken from us 
—he’s gone—awfully suddenly. I 
wish he had hada little time for pre- 
paration. Ho, dear !—poor Jekyl. 
Awful! But we all bow to-the will 
of Providence. I fear there has been 
some dreadful mismanagement. I 
always said aud knew that Pratt was 
a quack—positive infatuation. But 
there’s no good in looking to secon- 
dary causes. Won't you sit down?” 
Guy preferred standing. The hys- 
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terical ramblings of this selfish old 
woman did not weary or disgust him. 
Quite the contrary. He would have 
prolonged them. Was she not related 
to Beatrix, and did not this kindred 
soften, beautify, glorify that shrivelled 
relic of another generation, and make 
him listen to her in a second-hand 
fascination. 

* You're to come to me—d’ye see ? 
—but not immediately. There's a— 
there’s some one there at present, and 
I possibly shan’t be at home. I must 
remain with poor dear Beatrix a little. 
She'll probably go to Dartbroke, you 
know ; yes, that would not be a bad 

lan, and I of corse must consider 

er, poor thing. When you grow a 
little older you'll find you must often 
sacrifice yourself, my dear. I've served 
a long apprenticeship to that kind of 
thing. Vou must come to Wardlock, 
to my house ; I have a great deal to 
say and tell you, and you can spenda 
week or so there very pleasantly. 
There are some pictures and books, 
and some walks, and everybody 
looks at the monuments in the 
church. There are two of them— 
the Chief Justice of Chester and 
Hugo de Redcliffe—in the Gentle- 
Ill show it ou 
eucan the 
carriage, provided you don't tige the 


horses; but you I'm 
your kinswoman— ur relation 
—I’ve found it all o near— 


your poor dear mother.” 

Here Lady Alice dried her eyes. 

“Well, it’s time enough. You see 
how shattered I am, and so pray don’t 
urge me to talk any more just now. 
Tl write to you, perhaps, if I find my- 
self able, and you write to me, mind, 
directly, and address to Wardlock 
Manor, Wardlock. Write it in your 
pocketbook, or you'll forgetit,and put 

to be forwarded’ on it. Old Donica 
will see to it. She’s very careful, I 
think ; and you promise you'll come ?” 

Guy did promise ;—so she said— 

“ Well, dear, till we meet, good-by ; 
there, God bless you, dear.” 

And she drew his hand toward her, 
and he felt the loose soft leather of 
her old cheek on his as she kissed 
him, and her dark old eyes looked 
for a moment in his, and then she 
dismissed him with— 

“ There, dear, I can’t talk any more 
at present ; there, farewell. God bless 
yeu.” 
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Downthrough thatchanged, myste- 
rious house, through which people now 
trod softly, and looked demure, and 
spoke little on stair or lobby, and that 
in whispers, went Guy Deverell, and 
glanced upward, involuntarily, as he 
descended, hoping that he might see 
even the hem of her garment, or the 
beloved shadow of Beatrix on the 
wall; but all was silent and empty, 
and in a few seconds more he was 
again in the chaise, sitting by old 
Varbarriere, who was silent and ill- 
tempered all the way to Slowton. 

By that evening all the visiters but 
the Rev. Dives Marlowe and old 
Lady Alice,’ who remained with 
Beatrix, had taken flight. Even 
Pelters, after a brief consultation with 
Dives, had fled Londonwards, and 
the shadow andsilence of thechamber 
of death pervaded all the mansion, 
and hung over its precincts. 

That evening Lady Alice recovered 
sufficient strength to write a note to 
Lady Jane, telling her that in conse- 
quence of the death of Sir Jekyl it 
became her duty to remain with her 
niece for the present at Marlowe. It 
superadded many religious reflections 
thereupon, and offering to her visiter 
at Wardlock the use of that asylum, 
and the society and attendance of 
Donica Gwynn, it concluded with 
many wholesome wishes for the spi- 
ritual improvement of Lady Jane 
Lennox. 

Strangely enough, these did not 
produce the soothing and elevating 
effect that might have been expected; 
for when Lady Jane read the letter 
she tore it into strips and then into 
small squares, and stamped upon the 
fragments more like her fierce old self 
than she had appeared for the pre- 
vious four-and-twenty hours. 

“Come, Donica, you write to say I 
leave this to-morrow, and that you 
come with me. You said you'd wish 
it—you must not draw back. You 
would not desert me ?” 

I fancy her measures were not 
quite so precipitate, for some arrange- 
ments wére indispensable before 
starting for a long sojourn on the 
Continent. Lady Jane remained at 
Wardlock, I believe, for more than a 
week ; and Donica, who took matters 
more peaceably in her dry way, ob- 
tained, without a row, the permission 
of Lady Alice to accompany the 
forlorn young wife on her journey. 
















































































































































“ Sex, Doctor Pratt—how do you do ? 
—you’ve been up stairs. I—I was 
anxious to see you—most anxious— 
this shocking, dreadful occurrence,” 
said the Reverend Dives Marlowe, 
who waylaid the Doctor as- he came 
down, and was now very pale, hurry- 
ing him into the library as he spoke, 
and shutting the door. “The nurse 
is gone, you know, and all quiet; and 
—and the quieter the better, because, 
you know, that poor girl, Beatrix, my 
niece, she has not a notion there was 
any hurt—a wound, you see, and 
knows nothing in fact. I'll go over 
and see that Slowton doctor—a—a 
gentleman. [forget hisname. There’s 
no need—I've considered. it—none in 
the world—of a—a—that miserable 
ceremony you know.” 

“T don’t quite follow you, sir,” 
observed Doctor Pratt, looking 
puzzled. 

“JT mean 
that a”’—— 

“Oh! I see—I—I see,” 
Pratt. 

“And I went up, poor fellow; 
there's no blood—nothing. It may 
have been apoplexy, or any natural 
cause, for anything I know.” 

“Internal hemorrhage —an abra- 
sion, probably, of one of the great 
vessels ; and gave way, yousee, in con- 
sequence of his over-exerting himself.” 

* Exactly ; a blood-vessel lias given 
way—I see,” said the Reverend Dives; 
“internal hemorrhage. I see, exactly; 
and I—I know that Slowton doctor 
won't speak any more than you, my 
dear Pratt, but 1 may as well see him, 
don’t you think? And—and there's 
really no need for all that terrible 
misery of an inquest.” 

“ Well, you know, it’s not for me; 
the—the family would act naturally.” 

“The family! why look at that 
poor girl, my niece, in hysterics! I 
would not stake that—that iat there, 
I protest, on her preserving her wits, 
if all that misery were to be gone 
through.” 

“Does Lady Alice know anything 
of it ?’ 

“Lady Alice Redcliffe? Quite 
right sir—very natural inquiry;—not 
a syllable. She’s, you know, not a—a 
rson to conceal things; but she 
nows and suspects nothing ; and no 


I mean a—a coroner 


answe red 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


SOMETHING OF LADY JANE LENNOX. 
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one— that nurse you told me thought 
the hurt was an operation—not « soul 
suspects.” 

And thus the Reverend Dives 
agreed with himself that the scandal 
might be avoided ; and thus it came 
to pass that the county paper, 
border of black round the parazraph, 
announced the death of Sir Jekyl 
Marlowe, Baronet, at the family 
residence of Marlowe Manor, in this 
county, the immediate cause of his 
death being the rupture of a blood 
vessel, attended by internal hemor- 
rhage. By the death of Sir Jekyl 
Marlowe, it further stated, “a seat 
in Parliament and a deputy lieute- 
nancy for this county become vacant.” 
Then came a graceful tribute to Sir 
Jekyl’s value as a country gentleman, 
followed by the usual summary from 
the “ Peerage,” and the fact that leav- 
ing no male issue he would be 
ceeded in his title and the bulk of 
his estates by his brother, the Reve- 
rend Dives Ma:lowe. 
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So in urse this brother 
figured as the Reverend Sir Dives 
Marlowe, and became proprietor of 
Marlowe Manor, where, however, 
he does not reside, preferring his 
sacréd vocation, and the chance of 
preferment—for he has grown, they 
say, very fond of money —to the 
worldly life and expensive liabilities 
of a country gentleman. 

The Reverend Sir Dives Marlowe, 
Bart., is still unmarried. It is said, 
however, that he was twice pretty 
near making the harbour of matri- 
mony. Lady Bateman, the relict of 
Sir Thomas, was his first object, and 
matters went on satisfactorily until 
the stage of business was arrived at ; 
when unexpectedly the lovers on both 
sides were pulled up and thrown on 
their haunches by a clause in Sir 
Thomas's will, the spirit of which is 
contained in the Latin words, durante 
viduitate. Over this they pondered, 
recovered their senses, shook hands, 
and in the name of prudence parted 
good friends, which they still are. 

The second was the beautiful and 
accomplished Miss D’Acre. In earlier 
days the Reverend Dives would not 
have dreamed of anything so im- 
prudent. Time, however, which 
notoriously does so much for us, if he 
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makes us sages in some particulars 
in others makes us spoonies. It is 
hard tusay what might have happened 
if a more eligible bridegroom had not 
turned up in George St. George 
Lighton, of Seymour Park, esq. So 
that Dives’s love passages have led to 
nothing, and of late years he has at- 
tempted no further explorations in 
those intricate ways. 

I may as well here mention all I 
know further about Lady Jane Len- 
nox. I cannot say exactly how soon 
she left Wardlock, but she did not 
await Lady Alice’s return, and I thiuk 
has never met her since. 

Sir Jekyl Marlowe's death was, 
I suppose, the cause of the abandon- 
ment of General Lennox’s resolution 
to proceed fora divorce. Heremained 
in England for fully four monthsafter 
the baronet’s death, evidently await- 
ing any proceedings which the family 
might institute in consequenceagainst 
him. Upon this point he was fiercely 
obstinate, and his respectable solicitor 
even fancied him “cracked.” With 
as little fracas as possible, a separation 
was arranged—no difficult matter— 
for the General was open-handed, 
and the lady impatient only to be 
gone. It wasa well-kept secret; the 
separation of course a scandal, but its 
exact cause enveloped in doubt. A 
desperate quarrel, it was known, had 
followed the General’s return from 
town, but which of the younger 
gentlemen, then guests at Marlowe, 
was the hero of the suspicion, was 
variously conjectured. The evidence 
of sojourners in the house only deep- 
ened the mystery. Lady Jane had 
not shown the least liking for any one 
there. It was thought by most to 
have a reference to those old London 
stories which had never been quite 
proved. A few even went the length 
of conjecturing that something had 
turned up about the old General, 
which had caused the explosion. 

With an elderly female cousin, 
Donica Gwynn, and her maid, she 
went abroad, where she has continued 
nearly ever since, living rather soli- 
tarily, but not an outcast—a woman 
who had been talked about un- 
yleasantly, but never con victed—per- 
se quite blameless, and therefore 
by no means excluded. 

But a secret sorrow always sat at 
her heart. The last look of that bad 
man who, she believed, had loved her 
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truly though guiltily—summoned as 
he talked with her — irrevocably 


gone. Where was he now? How 
was it with him ¢ 
“Oh, Jekyl! Jekyl! If I could 


only know if we are ever to meet 
again—forgiven.” 

With fingers clasped together under 
her cloak, and eyes upturned to the 
stars in the beautiful Italian skies, 
she used as she walked to and fro 
alone on the terrace of her villa, to 
murmur these agonized invocations. 
The heedless air received them, the 
silent stars shone cold above, inex- 
orably bright. But time, who dims 
the pictures, as well as heals the 
wounds of the past, spread his sha- 
dows and mildews over these ghastly 
images ; and as her unselfish sorrow 
subsided, the sense of her irrevocable 
forfeiture threw its ever lengthening 
shadow over her mind. 

“T see how people think—some 
wonder at me, some accept me, some 
flutter me—all suspect me.” 

So thought she, with a sense of 
sometimes nearly insupportable lone- 
liness, of resentment she could not 
express, and of restlessness—dissatis- 
fied with the present, hopeless of the 
future. It was a life without an 
object, without a retrospect—no 
technical compromise, but somehow 
a fall—a fall in which sbe bitterly 
acquiesced, yet which she fiercely 
resented. 

I don’t know that her Bible has 
yet stood herinstead much. She has 
practised vagaries—Tractarian some- 
times, and sometimes Methodist. 
But there is a yearning, I am sure, 
which will some day lead her to hope 
and serenity. 

It is about a year since I saw the 
death of General Lennox inthe Zimes, 
an event which took place rather 
suddenly at Vichy. I am told that 
his will contains no allusion to Lady 
Jane. This, however, was to have 
been expected, for the deed of separa- 
tion had amply provided for her ; so 
now she is free. But I have lately 
heard from old Lady Alice, who keeps 
her memory and activity wonderfully, 
and maintains a correspondence with 
old Donnie Gwynn, that she shows 
no symptom of a disposition to avail 
herself of her liberty. 1 have lived 
long enough to besurprised at nothing, 
and therefore should not wonder if 
hereafter she should do so. 


Guy Deverell, 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


OLD Lady Alice, who liked writing 
and reading letters, kept up an active 
correspondence with her grandson, 
and that dutiful young gentleman 
received them with an interest, and 
answered them with a punctuality 
that did him honour. 

Shortly after Lady Jane Lennox’s 
departure from Wardlock, Lady Alice 
Redcliffe and her fair young charge, 
Beatrix, arrived at that discreet old 
dower house. Old Lady Alice, who 
when moved, could do a good-natured 
thing, pitying the solitariness of her 

retty guest, so soon as she thought 

er spirits would bear it, invited first 
the Miss Radlows, and afterwards 
the Miss Winkletons—lively young 
ladies of Beatrix’s time of life—who 
helped to make Wardlock less de- 
pressing. These hospitalities led to 
“invites;” and so the time passed 
over without the tedium that might 
have been looked for, until the period 
drew near when Beatrix was to make 
the Italian tour she had arranged 
with that respectable, and by no 
means disagreeable family, the Fen- 
tons of Appleby. A rumour reached 
Guy that Drarten was to he one of 
the party. This certainly was not 
pleasant. He alluded to it in his 
next letter, but Lady Alice chose to 
pass the subject by. 

There had been no step actually 
taken in the threatened lawsuit since 
thedeath of Sir Jekyl. But there were 
unpleasant rumours, and Pelters and 
Crowe were in communication with 
the Rev. Sir Dives Marlowe on the 
gubject, and he occasionally commu- 
nicated his peevish sense of poor 
Jekyl’s unreasonableness in having 
died just when everything was at 
sixes and sevens, and the unfairness 
of his having all the trouble and so 
little of the estates. 

Varbarriere, I suppose, was on good 
terms once more with his nephew. 
There was no more talk of Algeria, 
and they were now again in London. 
That corpulent old gentleman used to 
smile with an unctuous scorn over the 
long letters with which Lady Akce 
occasionally favoured him. 

“My faith! she must suppose I 
have fine leisure, good eyes too, to 
read allthat.. I wish, Guy,she would 
distinguish you only with her corre- 


spondence. I suppose if I answer 
her never, she will cease some time.” 

He had a letter from her while in 
London, on which he discoursed in the 
above vein. I doubt that he ever 
read it through. 

Guy received one by the same post, 
in the conclusion of which she said— 

“ Beatrix Marlowe goes in a few 
days, with the Fentons, to Paris, and 
thence to Italy. My house will then 
be a desert, and I miserably solitary, 
unless you and your uncle will come 
to me, as you long since promised, 
and as you well know there is nothing 
to prevent. I have written to*him, 
naming Wednesday week. I shall 
then have rooms in which to place 
you, and you positively must not 
refuse.” 

Under this hospitable pressure, 
Varbarriere resolved to make the visit 
to Wardlock—a flying visit of a day 
and night—rather to hear what she 
might have to say than to enjoy the 
excellent lady’s society. From Slow- 
ton, having there got rid of their rail- 
way dust and vapour, the gentlemen 
reached Wardlock at the approach 
of evening. In the hall they found 
old Lady Alice, her thin stooping 
figure cloaked and shawled for a walk, 
and her close bonnet shading her hol- 
low and wrinkled face. 

Hospitable in her way, and really 
glad to see her guests, was the crone. 
She would have dismantled and un- 
bonnetted, and called for luncheon, 
and would have led the way into the 
parlour ; but they would not hear of 
such things, having refreshed at Slow- 
ton, and insisted instead on joining 
the old lady in her walk. 

There is a tall glass door in. the 
back hall which opens on the shorn 
grass, and through it they passed 
into the circumscribed but. pretty 
pleasure-ground, a quadrangle, of 
which the old house, overgrown with 
jessamine and woodbine, formed 
nearly one side ; the opposite garden 
wall, overtopped with ancient fruit- 
trees, another; and screens of tall- 
stemmed birch and ash, and an under- 
wood of juniper and evergreens, the 
others ; beds of brilliant verbena here 
and there patterned the green sod ; 
and the whole had an air so quaint 
and cloister-like, as drew forth some 
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honest sentences of admiration from 
old Varbarriere. 

They strolled among these flowers 
in this pleasant seclusion for a time, 
until Lady Alice pronounced herself 
fatigued, and sat down upon a rustic 
seat, with due ceremony of adjust- 
ment and assistance. 

“Sit down by me, Mr. Strangways. 
Which am I to call you, by-the-by ?” 

“Which you please, madam,” 
answered Varbarriere, with the kind 
of smile he used with her—deferen- 
tial, with, nevertheless, a suspicion 
of the scornful and amused im it, and 
as he spoke, he was seated. 

“ As for you, grandson,” she con- 
tinued, “ you had better take a walk 
in the garden—you'll find the door 
open ;” she pointed with her parasol 
to the old-fashioned fluted door-case of 
Caen stone in the garden wall; “and 
[ want to talk a little to my friend, 
Mr. de Varbarriere—Mr. Strangways, 
as I remember him.” And turning 
to that sage, she said— 

“You got my letter, and have well 
considered it, I trust?” 

“T never fail to consider well 
anything that falls from Lady Alice 
Redelifte.” 

“‘ Well, sir, I must tell yon” —— 

These were the last words that 
Guy heard as he departed, according 
to orders, to visit her ladyship's old- 
fashioned garden. Could a young 
fellow fancy a duller entertainment ? 
Yet to Guy Deverell it was not dull. 
Everything he looked on here was 
beautified and saddened by the in- 
fluence that had been there so re- 
cently and was gone. 

Those same roses, whose leaves 
were dropping to the earth, she had 
seen but a day or two ago in their 
melancholy clusters ; under these tall 
trees she had walked, here on this 
rustic seat she had rested ; and Guy, 
like a reverent worshipper of relics, 
sat him down in the same seat, and 
with a strange thrill, fancied he saw 
a pencilled word or two on the arm 
of it. But no, it was nothing, only 
the veining of the wood. Why do 
ladies use their pencils so much less 
than we men, and so seldom—(those I 
mean whose relics are precious)—trace 
a line by chance, and throw this bread 
upon the waters, where we, poor 
devils, pull cheerless against wind and 
tide.” 


Here were flowers, too, tied up on 
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tall sticks. He wondered whether 
Beatrix ever tended these with her 
delicate fingers, and he rose and looked 
at the bass-mat with inexpressible 
feeling. 

Then, on a sudden, he stopped by a 
little circle of annuals, overgrown, 
run into pod, all draggled, but in the 
centre a split stick and a piece of 
bleached paper folded and stuck 
across it. Had she written the name 
of the flower which perhaps she 
sowed? and he plucked the stick 
from the earth, and with tender 
fingers unfolded the record. In a 
hideous scrawl, evidently the seeds- 
man’s, “ Lupines,” sprawled across 
the weather-beaten brown paper. 

He raised his eyes with a sigh, and 
perceived that the respectable gar- 
dener, in a blue body-coat, with brass 
buttons, was at hand, and eyed him 
with a rather stern inquisitiveness, 
Guy threw the stick down carelessly, 
feeling a little foolish, and walked on 
with more swagger than usual. 

And now he had entered that distant 
part of the garden where dark and 
stately yew hedges, cut here and there 
in arches, form a meditative maze. 
With the melancholy yearnings of a 
lover he gazed on these, no doubt the 
recent haunts of that beautiful 
creature who was his day-dream. 
With a friendly feeling he looked on 
the dark wall of yew on either side 
and from this solemn walk he turned 
into another, and—saw Beatrix ! 

More beautiful than ever he thought 
her—her features a little saddened, 
her figure more rounded ; altogether 
something more womanly. Each 
gazed on the other, as the old stories 
truly say in such cases, with changing 
colour. Each had imagined the other 
more than a hundred miles away. 
Neither had fancied a meeting likely, 
perhaps possible. The matter hung 
upon the wills of others, who might 
never consent until too late. A few 
days would see Beatrix on her way 
to Italy with the Fentons ; and yet 
here were she and Guy Deverell by 
the sleight of that not ill-natured 
witch, old Lady Alice, face to face. 

I don’t know exactly what Guy 
said. I don’t know what she an- 
swered. The rhetoric was chiefly 
his ; but he held her hand in his, 
and from time to time pleaded, not 
quite in -vain, for a word from the 
goddess with glowing cheeks and 





downcast eyes, by whose side he 
walked. Low were those tones, and 

2w those words, that answered his 
impetuous periods ; yet there was a 
magic in them that made him prouder 
and more blessed than ever his hopes 
had dared to promise. 

Sometimes they stopped,sometimes 
they walked slowly on, quite uncon- 
scious whether they moved or paused 
—whether the birds sang or were 
8 lent—of all things but their love— 
in a beautiful dream. 

They had surprised one another, 
and now in turn both were surprised 
by others; for under one of those 
airy arches cut so sharply in the yew 
hedge, on a sudden, stood old Lady 
Alice and Monsieur Varbarriere—the 
Enchanter and the Witch at the close 
of a fairy tale. 

Indulgently, benevolently, the su- 
perior powers looked.on. ‘The young 

ople paused, abashed. A sharp 
fittle nod from Lady Alice told them 
they were understood. Varbarricre 
eime forward, and took the young 
lady’s hand very kindly, and held it 
very long, and at the close of his 
salutation, stooping towards her pretty 
ear, murmured something, smiling, 
which made her drop her eyes again. 

“T think you both might have 
waited until I had spoken to you; 
however, it does not signify much. I 
don’t expect to be of any great con- 
sequence, or in any great request 
henceforward.” 

Her grandson hastened to plead his 
excuses, which were received, I must 
allow, with a good grace. 

In matters of true love, I have ob 
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served, where notonly Cupid applauds 
but Plutus smiles, Hymen seldom 
makes much pother about his share in 
the business. Beatrix did not make 
that tour with the Fentons. They, on 
the contrary, delayed their departure 
for rather more than a month; and I 
find Miss Fenton and Miss Arabella 
Fenton among the bridesmaids. Dray- 
ton did not attend the wedding, and 
oddly enough, was married only about 
three weeks after to Lady Justina 
Flynston, who was not pretty, and 
had but little money ; and they say he 
has turned out rather cross, and hates 
the French and all their products, as 
“utter rot.” 

Varbarriere has established two 
great silk factories, and livesin France, 
where they say gold pours in upon 
him in streams before which the leat 
editor of “Alladin” and Mr. Kight- 
ley of the “Ancient Mythology,” hang 
their heads. His chief“ object” is the 
eldest son of the happy union which 
we have seen celebrated a few lines 
back. They would have ealled the 
boy Herbert, but Varbarriere would 
not hear of anything but Guy. They 
say that he is a prodigy of beauty and 
cleverness. Of course, we hear ac 
counts of infant phenomena with 
allowance, All I can say is, “If he’s 
not handsome it’s very odd, and he 
has certainly as good a right to be 
clever as most boys going.” And as 
in these pages we have heard some- 
thing of a father, a son, and a grand- 
son, each bearing the same name, J 
think I can’t do better than call this 
tale after them—Guy DEVERELL. 


REVERIES. 


A GRAY DAY. 


Tue day has drowsed in a bleak dream, 
Shrinking its broad and golden gaze, 
Pale in the blown and muffling haze : 
Upon the brownly drifting stream 
he weakand windy moonlight falls ; 
Upon the margined sands the rushes nod ; 
he white stream-lily droops its chilly cheek 
Over its shadow wavering slant and weak ; 
And from the sloping field the black crow calls, 
Daintily feeding on the wormy sod. 
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Now the willows grey along the river, 
Ruffle like weak, moulting birds, 
Whitening in the gust that ever 
Lifts their leaves ; while high o’erhead, 
From the bare pine-top, wintry words 
Shrill through the twigs, whose leaves are shed ;— 
. Drowsing, sighing, swelling on the breeze, 
As though its barky heart were ill at ease. 
Then evening falls upon the windless air, 
Still are the trees, and sightless flows the stream 
As vague in light as sound—low, floating there, 
Wogling inconstant music in its dream. 


GLINTS OF AN APRIL DAY. 


Under the tender azure April noon, 
The while the showery warm air round us rolled 
Freshens the pulses, sets the thoughts in tune 
With dawning spring-time; at the wrinkled feet 
Of a bloom-covered pear tree, brown and old, 
In the green orchard, fanned with lights divine, 
We rest ; while, excitant as purest wine, 
Rich gusts of growing plenty, fruit and wheat, 
And grass from meadowed champagne, drowsed in heat, 
Come breathed in waves o’er the brown steaming mould. 
In all things round—lights, voices, herb, and tree— 
The spirit of life is budding tenderly. 


A-south the sky is creased in creamy ledges 

Of shining vapour ; now some upland house, 

Bright-windowed, flashes o’er the landscape bare ; 
Now comes a faint vibration on the air, 

Soft-straying sunbeams through the mossy boughs, 
Now twittering of young birds within the hedges. 
Still is the earth, save when the pattering rain 

Taps on the leaves, or from the fields remote 
Vague sounds like bursting bubbles, or again 

Faint cloudy whispers through the mists that float 
From furrowed upland, or gray mountain-ridge 

Low flecked with rainy-green. At intervals 
Carts clatter o’er the ivy-draped bridge, 

And figures toward the smoky town pass on 

Down the wet roads, neath April’s glowing sun. 
Then dusks the dewy evening wild and tender 

Above the orchard grass and skirts of weed, 
And hamlet dim, with tall spire gray and slender ; 
A humid wind, following its fancies, wanders 

On intermittent wing o’er wood and mead, 
And through the dusk, in muse inconstant, ponders. 

Above, a disentangling woof of blue, 

And tear-eyed spring stars gleaming genial through. 
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AN OLD SUMMER SCENE IN A GREEK IBLAND. 


Ir was one of those days when the 
fresh spring was goldening into sum- 
mer; when the ocean, resting after 
the tempests of the gloomy months, 
smiles in its sleep from sky to sky, 
beneath the glory and splendour of 
the greater and lesser lights ; when 
the distance takes a diviner colour, and 
the living world, reanimated by the 
maturing season, clothes itself anew, 
manifesting in a thousand ways,— 
in varied foliage and flower, in myriad 
shapes of life, in infinite degrees of 
form and music, the spirit of Beauty, 
which is its central soul. 

Some hours before the sun, awaked 
amid roseate cloud, had crested with 
fire the gentle waves of the sea; amid 
whose deep azure sphere a lovely 
Island reared from the foam its mar- 
ble cliffs, white as the vapours of 
noon. Inland rose a lofty mountain 
range, whose remote purple peaks 
mingled with the air,and whose nearer 
slopes, clothed in dark woods and 
broken in rocky ravines, clustered 
with sweet smelling thyme, enclosed 
many a lovely vale, into which little 
waterfalls descended, now to some 
calm lake, now to some lily-bordered 
rivulet ;—winding, chequered with 
light and shadow, soft as a lover’s 
dream. Far otf to the north appeared 
a white pillared town, whose towers 
and temples were throned on the de- 
clivity of a hill, which extended into 
the sea, its crescent harbour full of 
shipping, and beyond its steep pro- 
montory, terminated by a citadel 
white and stern; while around the 
coasts southward, indented by plea- 
sant bays, were scattered many a 
hamlet, whose white cottages half hid- 
den in vineyards and gardens of roses, 
= ewe around some snowy shrine 

edicated to Pan, to the Nymphs, or 
to Venus. So numerous, indeed, were 
the fanes, altars, and statues of the 
latter goddess which rose around 
the shores, fair as the foam of the 
summer sea from which she sprang, 
that it was evident the island was 
under her peculiar protection. 

The last mists of morning had 
melted into the vast, and the sun 
looked down upon a happy region, 


whose every object seemed the mani- 
fold expression of one delight. In 
the full foliaged trees the birds 
chanted, intoxicated with the in- 
ereasing radiance ; the fish sported in 
the clear meandering rivers ; breath- 
ing deep joy, the cattle browsed in 
the verdant meadows, amid flocks of 
sportive lambs ; the lizard stretched, 
sleeping sleekly on the branches; the 
grasshopper, under the leaf, chirped in- 
cessantly, exuberant with his draught 
of morning dew ; and the bees were 
abroad, pursuing their industry among 
the tendril-leafed hedges and banks 
of flowers ; but unlike all other inha- 
bitants of the island, indifferent to 
the charms of the landscape and 
season—intent only on the prudent 
acquisition of wealth. The air seemed 
full of music, which rose inland from 
the woods and valleys, while around, 
the sparry caverns of the coast, echo- 
ing the hollow voice of the waters, 
encircled: the summer space in an 
endless chorus of elemental harmony. 
It was a day when all the gods seemed 
to reign in unity, and to reflect a celes- 
tial tranquillity on all things. “Twas 
nearly noon ; the sky was without a 
cloud, and the foliaged hills and rivu- 
leted valleys, the abounding light, 
the deep ether and sea—all were 
beautiful. 

Far from the town, far even from 
any of the scattered villages, there 
was a small recluse valley lovelier 
than any other, where the sun play- 
fully pleased with the blooming soli- 
tude, seemed especially to sport amid 
the whispering arbourage with which 
it was surrounded ; with the stream 
that went carelessly murmuring under 
the chestnuts ; with the bubbles of a 
fountain in a cool cave, shadowed by 
a large leafed vine heavy with fruit, 
around whose boughs the rays flitted 
coyly upon the limpid eel within, 
which quivered in secret, like the 
heart of a maiden touched with love, 
and brooding over its charming, never 
ending fancies. Here, as the light 
winked and the fountain sang de- 
murely, a little Figure approached, 
and passing the cave, sat down 
upon a thymy bank beneath a rock, 
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skirted by an errant hedge of honey- 
suckle, whose embracing branches 
made a small arbour above him. 

The form was that of a little child, 
whose naked body was white as milk 
and polished as new ivory. A tiny 
quiver, varicoloured as a butterfly, 
hung on this back between two fleecy 
folded wings, and in his hand he car- 
ried a bow. Like cherries were his 
lips, blue and softly wicked were his 
eyes, little smiling whims dimpled his 
cheeks, crisp golden curls crowned 
his head, and clustered around his 
full white forehead, on which, though 
a child, a wilful passion for power 
and conquest seemed to reign, and 
under which the thin slanting eye- 
brows gave a look of playful penetra- 
tion to his arch, charming face. 

Cupid, for it was he, with one rosy 
foot crossed on his little knee, for a 
moment or two appeared ‘wearied 
with his ramble, and lost in inno- 
cent abstraction ; but presently a 
breath of wind from a bank of violets 
near, tossing his curls, aroused him 
from his reverie; upon which, 
qeants seizing his quiver, he took 
thence the single arrow it contained, 
and began to examine it. An exqui- 
site shaft it was, slenderly formed of 
some substance radiant as light, yet 
solid; but as he inspected it, a glance 
showed him it was barbless, and pout- 
ing his lip, with sparkling eyes he 
glanced around, searching for some 
aculeate object with which to render 
it available for offence. 

Just then it happened that a large 
Bee came humming past, whom Cupid 
knew by report to be, indeed, one of 
the most serious and prosing charac- 
ters in the island, notable, too, for his 
truculence whenattacked ; butthough 
an enemy to all sports and pastimes, 
not without an occasional good point, 
which came out when his interests 
were addressed. In an _ instant, 
laughing the while, Cupid seized the 
surly republican in the hollow of his 
hand, and delicately holding his cap- 
tive by both wings, looked into his 
heavy-browed eyes with earnest play- 
fulness. 

He was about to speak, when the 
Bee, preparing his sting, and standing 
firmly on the soft palm of the wag- 

gish-eyed pirate, addressed him with 
an air of bluff self-possessed insolence. 

* Pray, who may you be ?” he in- 


quired, “who hast thus dared to 





interfere with a citizen engaged in 
the pursuit of his business. You 
must be a barbarian—a stranger in 
this island, and hence ignorant of its 
laws, whose violation in the present 
instance is certain to be attended 
with condign punishment. Have 
you never heard of the power wield- 
ed by the Bees’ Areopagus? Were one 
of our citizens to act toward another 
as you have done to me, sir, the 
general voice would condemn him to 
ostracism—exile— perhaps death !” 
“What!” cried his captor, gaily. 
“You know me not, then. I with 
whom every other creature is ac- 
quainted! You speak of my ignor- 
ance but unconsciously prove your 
own. Who are you? a Bee, a mem- 
ber of a small community ; whereas 
I--I am Cupid, the god of Love. Eh! 
which of us now is the barbarian ?”’ 
“Our respective conduct answers 
that question,” returned the Bee, 
with aplomb. “A god you may be 
—a demon rather; and one who, .for 
aught I know to the contrary, may 
influence the rest of creation, but 
certainly not our nation, whom nature, 
earnest for the development of in- 
dustry, has enabled to multiply by 
an economic law peculiar to ourselves. 
It is from a single individual in each 
tribe that our state is increased and 
conserved, a circumstance which 
places us far in advance of mankind, 
inasmuch as by preserving the great 
bulk of the community from the 
influence of the passions, it leaves 
them free to devote the whole of 
their existence to intellectual pur- 
suits, and the uninterrupted further- 
ance of the public weal. Humanity, 
which you seem to resemble, cannot 
understand the superiority which 
thus attaches to the race of bees, and 
hence the higher scale of being to 
which they belong—they cannot, I 
say, understand our natural eminence, 
unhappily—nay, perhaps happily for 
themselves, as the consciousness of 
their actual state would but render 
them discontented. No other people 
economise time, understand its value, 
and apply it, so effectually as we.” 
Here Cupid, seeing that the Bee 
had got into his leading train of 
thought, and that he was disposed 
to prose, interrupted him. 
“T admire the wisdom of your dis- 
course,” he said, “‘ but cannot compli- 
ment you on your knowledge respect- 
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ing me atleast. If your ceremonious 
laws permitted you to question your 
queen, you would soon learn from 
the highest authority in the state 
whether Cupid is a stranger in the 
palace. In your remark about the 
value of time, however, I quite ac- 
cord with you, and this brings me 
to the point. As you perceive,” he 
continued, laughing, “you are now 
my prize, and [ intend to use you as 
such. The fact is, my dear little 
friend, I have just discovered that 
the only arrow in my quiver is barb- 
less, and as I have never yet lost a 
day, and wish to make the best use 
of the present, I must ask you to lend 
me your sting to prepare my weapon 
before proceeding to the chase.” 

The Bee frowned severely at this 
suggestion. After a little considera- 
tion, however, he said— 

“That you are able to deprive me 
of my arms is indeed evident, as in- 
dividually you are larger and stronger 
than I; but I warn you, that if you 
are guilty of an act of injustice so 
manifest to all rational souls, you 
shall not escape without merited 

unishment. Mark me,” added the 

ee, “for you shall be marked by me. 
For the sting I lose you shall feel a 
million. I have only to give the 
signal, and lo! the whole swarin will 
be about your ears in less time than 
it takes the daisy to close its cup.” 

“Come, come,” returned Cupid, 
“vou, who are so prudent and wise, 
should never permit angry passions 
to disturb your soul. For me, in the 
present case, my purpose is unalter- 
able ; but though I am now about to 
deprive you of your sting for an im- 

erative object, you shall be but a 
oser for a brief space, as I shall 
direct Pan to supply you with an- 
other before sunset. Learn further, 
a fact which will, I am sure, reconcile 
you to its temporary loss, that I am 
about to render my arrow, so pointed, 
effective in making those young folk 
yonder, in love each with the other— 
who, when once married and settled 
in their cot, will supply many hives 
for the use of your industrial people.” 

“Tn that case,” said the Bee, look- 
ing up with a thoughtful but api- 
mated countenance, “ my arms are at 
your service, it being one of our 
maxims, that submission to a tempo- 
rary loss to secure a larger ulterior 
benefit, is sound policy.” 


(July, 


Upon this Cupid playfully extract- 
ed the sting, and while adapting it 
to his arrow, said, “‘ But I have yet 
another favour to ask of you to ren- 
der my arms complete, namely, your 
honey-bag ; like myself, I am sure 
you would hesitate to give pain 
without superadding at the same 
time the means of its alleviation.” 

The Bee smiled. ‘ Benevolence is 
the attribute of all superior orders of 
being,’ was his modest and only 
reply. 

Herenpon, Cupid placing the arrow 
in his quiver, and taking his little 
bow—which resembled a pretty young 
mouth curved with a smile—trom the 
bank of violets, bade the Bee fare- 
well; and the latter flying away—re- 
ceiving ever and anon a salute from a 
butterfly, who respectfully touched 
his forehead with the tip of his right 
wing, in passing, or “a good day” 
from one of his business friends, pre- 
sently disappeared in a thicket of 
honeysuckle. 

Sometimes walking, sometimes tak- 
ing a short flight in the blue summer 
air, Cupid proceeded on his way until 
he came to a bank where a beautiful 
maiden lay. Around her white small 
brow shadowed her ringleted hair, 
dark as clusters of narcissus, depend- 
ing round the rosy ear upon the 
milky neck and bosom; thin and 
black, her brows almost met over 
her humid, lustrous eyes, whose ex- 
pression congenialized with the pen- 
sive mouth, which pouted like a rose- 
bud in the morning dew, ere yet it 
opened to the sun. One fair hand 
played unconsciously with the flowers 
which strewed the bank on which 
she reposed ; while with head drooped 
in a reverie, broken by wilful starts, 
she mused over the wishes, fears, and 
disquietudes of the heart toward 
which it declined. Cupid laughed in- 
audibly as he stole on tiptoe to her 
side, and plucking a blade of silky 
grass, touched her gently on the cheek. 

In an instant she turned, started 
on recognising him—then with hands 
folded fell on her knees before him, 
praying a smiling prayer. 

The face of the little God beamed 
with arch amenity, as he said— 

“Utter thy wish, sweet votary, 
and it shall be grantéd ; dost thou 
love or desire to be loved ?” 

“Ah !” cried the girl, whose con- 
fiding lips grew pale. “ Dear Cupid, 
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I love yonder youth;” and she pointed 
where a figure lay at some distance, 
stretched on the grass, gazing at the 
clouds, careless as they. 

*“ And he ?” 

“ Alas! loves everything else more 
than T.” 

“ We shall soon change his mood,” 
cried Cupid, laughing, and leading 
his votary gaily into a thick grove 
of arbutus, whose outermost branches 
threw their twinkling shadows on 
the youth’s face ; the while, taking 
his only arrow from his quiver, and 
arranging it to the string of his bow, 
he placed both in the hands of the 
maiden. “Aim well, once and for 
ever,” he whispered. 

The girl grew pale, as with trem- 
bling fingers she received the weapon 
of the most powerful of the gods ; 
gazed at the youth; declined her head 
a moment irresolutely; then raising 
it suddenly once more, lifted the bow, 
and closing one lovely eye (whose 
long lashes rested on her flushed cheek 
like the ebon rays in the crimson 
pansy),—fired. One would have said 
it was rather a tender slip of the 
fingers than a direct design ; but the 
arrow, true as a ray of light, flashed 
to the mark and sparkled quivering 
in the heart of her lover. 

In an instant a change was appa- 
rent in his countenance and de- 
meanour; he seemed animated by a 
new and varied life; his face flushed 
and paled again; falling into a 
reverie, he now sighed deeply, now 
smiled at the sensation of an inner 
new-born delight ; now gazed around 
the landscape, when every object 
seemed clothed with a sudden no- 
velty and beauty—now reflected on 
what the cause could be which had 

- inspired with a charm so deep, fresh, 
and pleasing, his idle, objectless ex- 
istence. At length a thrill of pain 
directed his attention to his heart, 
where the tiny shaft remained wicked- 
ly glittering. The moment he saw it 
a sound, expressive of sorrow and joy, 
broke from his lips, and kissing the 
bright and magic shaft he sunk on 
his knees upon the bank, just in 
time to be raised by the fair arm 
of his mistress, who, on seeing his 

sufferings, had hurried from Cupid’s 
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side, and rested her blushing face on 
his shoulder, laughing with coy vo- 
luptuousness. A few words, sweet 
as the air of April breathing over a 
field of flowers, passed between them; 
then, the youth holding her fair hand 
in wilful playfulness, uttered a few 
words of reproach for the sudden 
sting the huntress’s shaft had given 
him, until a touch from her red lips 
solaced the pretentious quarrel. Cupid 
from his own bush, watching, cried, 
“Never shaped I a better arrow; 
taste now, happy pair, the sting and 
honey of love.” And rising on his 
roseate pinions, which yielded a-fea- 
thery laughter to the summer air, he 
fled away. 

He had not passed many of the 
pleasant groves and fields of the 
island when he again encountered the 
Bee, whom Pan had already accou- 
tred to his utmost satisfaction, and 
to whom he narrated lightly the hap- 
py effects he had produced through 
his instrumentality. When, however, 
he was about to expatiate on the 
theme upon which he was naturally 
most eloquent—the happiness of the 
pair of lovers he had just left toge- 
ther, the Bee merely closed his eyes, 
and making a declining motion with 
his right hand, said curtly “that he 
was a prudent person, who had no 
time to listen to such trifles,” and sug- 
gesting to Cupid that a butterfly near 
would lend a willing ear to his dis- 
course, fled slowly away—for he was 
laden heavy with merchandise— hum- 
ming, nevertheless, more sweetly than 
usual. And on arriving at the hive, 
where he deposited his honey that 
evening as a gift-offering to Pan, 
after a few words of utilitarian im- 
port with some of his neighbours, re- 
tired to his cell and was soon asleep. 

Meanwhile the lovers—who had 
stood for an hour, arm enwound, lean- 
ingon the brink of afountain, on whose 
limpid surface the evening star shone, 
and where their happy faces were re- 
flected, while its spray, ningled with 
their whispers -— were aroused by 
music streaming from a village green 
anear ; and thither, to enjoy the dance 
and song, sweeter now to hearts that 
danced and sang like theirs, they took 
their way, 
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THE SAMOSATIAN PHILOSOPHER AND SATIRIST. 


Somr reader may perhaps object that 
the writer of this article was ill ad- 
vised in selecting as a subject a 
familiar Greek school-book. But 
patience ! those portions of Lucian’s 
works which furnish our materials, 
are not to be found in any of the ma- 
nuals approved by the universities. 
A retrospect taking in the satirical old 
heathen’s life, times, and works,can be 
only despicable if indifferently treated. 
He was a rhetorician in the second 
century, and a learned man for his 
time, and was considered by the 
Emperor Aurelius worthy of the Pro- 
curatorship of Egypt. He was en- 
dowed with a large and keen intellect 
and great power of wit; so some 
fifteen minutes devoted to the con- 
sideration of the life and observations 
of such a man, placed in the transi- 
tion era from paganism to Christi- 
anity, will not be unprofitably spent. 
Born of heathen parents, and living 
the life of a loose practitioner of that 
degraded worship, he was acute 
enough to perceive the absurdity of 
the Greek and Roman systems of 
mythology, but through the abuse of 
God’s gifts, and indulgence in the 
easy licence of pagan society, and 
contempt of an obscure and perse- 
cuted body, such as the Christians 
then were, he did not receive sufli- 
cient light and strength to embrace 
the true faith. He travelled much, 
examined the philosophic systems of 
his time, and has left a considerable 
bulk of essays, dialogues, and tales, 
in which the wit and wisdom of the 
Epicurean sect are displayed to the 
best advantage. His writings were 
popular, because they embodied the 
opinions and feelings that then in- 
fluenced clever men and good talkers. 
The arguments of the Christians had 
been found sufficient to shake the faith 
of all those pagans who could make 
pretence to judgment, but the same 
circumstances that influenced Lucian, 
prevailed with them, and they were 
content to laugh at the idea of paying 
supreme worship to beings, subject 
like themselves to human passions, 
and living in a state of subjection to 
destiny or necessity (Avayre). Their 
habits of self-indulgence and self- 


complacency, unwillingness to submit 
to lives of self-denial and temperance, 
to cherish humble notions of their 
own merits, to subject themselves to 
persecution, to resign the charms of 
refined and fashionable society, and 
to make common cause with a poor 
persecuted body—these motives re- 
tained them in the pagan communion, 
and many like Lucian, indulging in- 
tellectual pride, endeavoured to per- 
suade themselves that the world was 
left to the guidance of chance. The 
very best-disposed pagan did not look 
to a high degree of happiness after 
this life. Therefore his chief care 
was to live here as long and as happily 
as he could. He felt his confidence 
in an overruling Providence much 
weakened or altogether destroyed, 
when he found himself encircled by 
a state of things where the bad were 
in power, the good persecuted, the 
able unemployed, and the incapa- 
ble mismanaging the affairs of the 
commonweal. He was not taught 
to look on this present life as a mere 
state of probation, or to look to the 
next for enduring and unspeakable 
happiness for the virtuous and the 
reverse for the vicious. Elysium at 
the best was a mere place of quiet. 
The disembodied spirits might take 
walks in meadows strewed with as- 
phodel, and converse on the philoso- 
phy of their past and their present 
colourless phase of existence. if they 
had been remarkable for cruelty and 
oppression while on upper earth they 
were introduced to the fires of Tar- 


tarus, but the peccadillos of ordinary * 


sinners were leniently treated by the 
three infernal judges. Lucian taking 
a comfortable life enjoyed under a 
well-designed and well - conducted 
government as the chief good, the be 
all, and the end all of existence, puts 
this argument in the mouth of an 
Epicurean arguing with a Stoic :— 


“ Stoit.—Tell me, unbeliever, have you 
ever been at sea? . 

“ Epicurean.—Often. 

‘* Stoic.—Were you not driven by the 
winds swelling your sails, or by rowers? 
Did not a pilot stand at the helm, and pre- 
serve the ship ? 

“ Epicurean, —Surely. 
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“ Stoic.—An unguided ship then could 
not sail; and canst thou imagine a world 
undirected could exist ? 

“ Epicurean.—Timocles beloved of the 
gods, your illustration is most apt. The 
ship-master always provides necessaries, 
and directs the sailors in the needful oper- 
ations. But neither your other governor, 
who you say, rules the big ship, nor his 
coadjutors, order any thing needful. Some- 
times the mast is fastened to the poop, and 
the tackling to the prow. Occasionally the 
anchors are of gold, and the stern orna- 
ment,* lead; all below the water-line is 
carved and ornamented, all above, shape- 
Jess and rough. Sluggish, and skilless, 
and powerless sailors will get double or 
triple wages, while others skilled to steer, 
and set the sails, and conduct the vessel 
generally, will be merely employed at 
baling out. Even so with the passengers. 
A slave worthy of the whip will be sitting 
by the captain, and treated with reverence ; 
or a parricide, or temple-spoiler honoured 
and promoted to the highest post in the 
ship, while worthy individuals are thrust 
into obscure corners and trampled on, Con- 
sider how Socrates, Aristides, and Phocion 
fared in the voyage, neither provided with 
food, nor able to rest their feet on the bare 
boards out of the bilge water. But see 
how Callias and Midias and Sardanapalus 
revelled and despised those beneath them, 
These are the things that fall out in your 
ship, O most wise Timocles, and hence 
myriads of shipwrecks. If there were a 
master who looked to things, and arranged 
them, he would not in the first place, be 
ignorant of who were estimable, who dis- 
reputable among his passengers. He would 
assign employment to every one according 
to his desert. To the best a place near 
himself, to the worst the lowest position, 
He would make the most fitting men his 
councillors; the skilful sailor should preside 
at the prow, or the side, or direct the rest; 
the slothful or careless be treated with the 
rope’s end about five times a day. Much 
admired sir, your metaphor of the ship is 
likely to suffer wreck on account of the in- 
capacity of the master.” ‘ 


Having thus introduced our author 
as far as respects his era, his logic, 
and his spirit, it will not be unmeet 
to give an outline of his career. 


LIFE OF LUCIAN. 


Some confusion has arisen from the 
circumstance of four sophists or rhe- 
toricians all bearing the author’s 
name having left some memories 
behind them, and biographers attri- 
buting the fortunes of all to one per- 
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son, in order to be spared the trouble 
of research or discrimination. The 
circumstances that follow are gathered 
from passages in his own writings. 

He was a native of Samosata, @ 
city lying in the neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates, the child of parents in 
humble circumstances. At an early 
age he was employed by his maternal 
uncle at his trade of stonecutting. 
Being chastised rather severely for 
some accidental mischief, herenounced 
allegiance to his severe relative, took 
to literature, and in time found him- 
self in Antioch, studying*and prac- 
tising the law, having in his green 
youth cut off his hair in the temple of 
the Syrian Venus, Astarte, and de- 
voted it to that disreputable goddess. 

Not finding much comfort in the 

law processes of the time, and having 
some confidence in his declamatory 
powers, he assumed the profession of 
rhetorician. In the practice of this 
art he passed into Ionia, and did not 
cease moving at intervals till his 
wanderings embraced Gaul, Italy, and 
Macedonia. Finding that teaching 
rhetoric was not conducive to perfect 
happiness, no more than pleading in 
law-suits, and having, as may be sup- 
— acquired some property, he at 
ast betook himself to the study of 
philosophy. He had won consider- 
able renown as rhetorician, particu- 
larly in orations made before large 
assem lies im Macedonia on his return. 
His name wasshonourably mentioned 
before the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
who in consequence made him Pro- 
curator of Egypt. He died in the 
enjoyment of that oftice in the nine- 
tieth year of his age. 

He had considerable experiences of 
the shortcomings of rhetoricians and 
of philosophers in his progressthrough 
life, and showed no more forbearance 
towards them than to the inhabitants 
of Olympus. He particularly chas- 
tised their outward fair-seeming, so 
badly sustained by their innate selfish. 
ness and the paltry motives of their 
actions. By bringing ridicule on their 
shallow and unsound systems of phi- 
losophy, as well as on the monstrous 
and immoral mythology of Rome and 
Greece, he undesignedly cleared away 
many existing obstacles to the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Here is a 
specimen of his serious attacks on the 





* The ynvioxog or end of the poop, curling up in the guise of a goose’s head and neck. 
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popular belief that Jupiter could 
either effectively reward or effectively 
— good or evil actions. The dia- 
ogue takes place between Cyniscus 
and Jupiter, and is called— 


A DISCOURSE ON DESTINY. 


* Cyniscus.—I do not intend to trouble 
you, O Jupiter, for riches or power; I only 
beg an answer to a single question. 

** Jupiter.—A slight request and easily 
complied with. Ask what thou wilt. 

“ Cyn.—'Tis probable you have read the 
poems of Hesiod and Homer. ‘They assert 
that the thread the Fates spin at every one’s 
birth is inflexible. Is it so? 

** Jup.—All very true; whatever is done 
is first rolled on their spindles. Everything 
must come to pass as there decided from the 
beginning. 

** Cyn.—Are there not three Destinies— 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos? What then 
are Fate and Fortune? Are they equal to 
the Parce? For I hear on every side— 
‘there is nothing stronger than Fate and 
Chance.’ 

“ Jup.—Tis not lawful for thee to know 
all things. 

“* Cyn.—Are you, O Jupiter, under the 
empire of the Destinies? 

* Jup.—Most certainly. 

“ Cyn. —If the Destinies then rule all, and 
their decree from the beginning is unchange- 
able, why do men offer up sacrifices to you 
and the other gods to grant benefits or 
avert evil, seeing that you cannot interfere 
with what is once decreed ? 

** Jup.—I know who have put you on the 
asking of these captious questions—the 
Sophisters, who would persuade the people 
that our Providence does not extend to the 
human race. Their triumph shall not be 
for long. 

* Cyn.—But by your own showing you 
can do them no ill, their lot being already 
determined, They assert that you are but 
fellow-servants with men, and with inferior 
benefits too, You must endure your servi- 
tude for ever; we are freed from it by death. 

“ Jup.—Wrong. We shall always live in 
the possession of good things. 

“ Cyn.—Not all, Vulcan isa lame grimy 
smith ; Prometheus was crucified; your 
father lies shackled in Hades; men speak 
of your loves, and wounds, and prentice- 
ships. Neptune was hired by Laomedon ; 
Apollo by Admetus; you are robbed, suffer 
sacrilege, and become beggars. Many of 
you, once gold and silver, have been broken 
up and melted.* ; 

“ Jup.—You may hereafter have cause te 
repent of your insolent language. 
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“* Cyn.—Spare your threats! You cannot 
interfere with my fortune as decreed by the 
Fates. Is your Providence, O Jupiter, one 
of the Destinies, or perhaps their queen ? 
If your Providence is effective, why has it 
suffered so many wicked and worthless peo- 
ple to enjoy power and riches on the earth, 
and permit wretchedness and adversity to 
involve such good men as Aristides, Phocion, 
&e.? : 

“ Jup.—Take into account the rewards of 
Elysium and the punishment of Tartarus. 
Will those who committed evil 
against their will be punished, or they who 
do good against their will, be rewarded ? 

* Jup.—By no means. 

* Cyn. —But the evil doer only acted in 
compliance with the inexorable decree of 
the destinies at his birth: the same with 
the good man. Why then should Minos 
punish or reward involuntary acts ?” 


“ Cyn, 


While another dialogue, from which 
our first quotation was made, is 
carried on below between the Stoic 
and Epicurean, Jupiter and his court 
are thrown into most ludicrous con- 
fusion. On the success of their 
champion Timocles depended the 
future reverence to be paid them, the 
fat sacrifices, and all the other things 
done in their honour on earth. The 
dialogue embraces the mingled con- 
ferences carried on in the Ceramicust 
of Athens and on Olympus, and is 
called— 


JUPITER TRAGEDIAN. 


The father of the gods informs the 
whole faiwily in alarm, of the debate 
below, on the issue of which so much 
depends, and orders Mercury to sumn- 
mon the deities together and assign 
them their places. 


** Jupiter.—Now let the golden gods and 
yoddesses sit first, then the silver, next the 
ivory, then the brazen, and last of all the 
stone,including those by Phidias, Alcamenes, 
Myron, Euphranor, and other rare statu- 
aries. As for the ignoble, uncarved rout, 
let them crowd together, keep silence, and 
be satisfied with enlarging the assembly. 

“ Mercury.—It shall be done, O Jupiter. 
But shall a misshapen, ill-carved, and 
vulgar god of gold take precedence of a 
fine bronze deity of Miron or Polycletus, 
or a beautiful marble one of Phidias or 
Alcamenes ? Would it not be more in a: 
cordance with the fitness of things to ar 
range the assembly according to th: 
superiority of the workmanship ? 





* The reader will remark the transition from the ethereal dwellers on Olympus to th 
statues which they were supposed to animate in some sort. 
+A part of Athens, surrounded by public buildings, temples, colonnades, &c. 
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“ Jup.—It ought to be so, but custom 
gives the preference to the gods and god- 
desses of gold. 

“ Mer.—Come, then, ye gods of gold, 
take first place! Now, Jupiter, the Gods 
of the Barbarians enjoy the highest seats. 
The Grecian deities, fair-shaped, well- 
wrought, graceful, majestic, must go down, 
being but of-marble or brass, or (by goo«\- 
fortune in some instances) of ivory slightly 
gilt, wooden within, and lodging common- 
wealths of flies; whereas Bendis,* and 
Anubis, and Attis, and Mithres, are of 
massive precious gold. 

‘* Neptune.—How’s this, O Mercury, is it 
befitting to place that dog-faced Egyptian 
before me,—Neptune, God of Ocean ? 

“* Mer.—Yes O Earthshaker, because Ly- 
sippus formed you of poor brass, the Cor- 
inthians not having gold at hand. He is 
of the precious metal: you must have 
patience with his ugly nose. 

** Venus.—Set me O Mercury in the first 
rauk: Lam ‘the Golden.’ 

* Mercury.—Surely, Venus, if my eyes de- 
ceive me not, you are of the finest alabaster 
of Pentelicus, sculptured by Praxiteles for 
the Cnidians. 

“* Venus.—ButI claim Homer as authority, 
who everywhere in his poems calls me the 
Golden Venus. 

** Mercury.—And he calls Apollo rich, but 
you shall see him presently stripped of his 
rays and crown by thieves, and his harp- 
strings gone, and himself sitting among 
the lower folk. Be content lest worse befall 
you. 

* Colossus.—Who dare contend with me 
though of brass and not well fashioned by 
the Rhodians? Sixteen golden gods were 
made to my pattern. I must therefore be 
considered the wealthiest in the assembly. 

** Mercury.—Here is a puzzler, O Jupiter. 
He is only brass ’tis true, but the weight 
brings him beyond a knight’s estate. 

** Jupiter (aside).—What brings him here 
to reflect on the size of the rest and disturb 
them? (Aloud).—Most honoured Rhodian, 
you are without doubt more valuable than 
any god of gold; but how will you sit 
without displacing the rest ? One of your 
thighs would cover all the seats in the 
hall. Therefore be pleased to stand, and 
bend your head to hear what is going on. 

‘** Mercury.—Here is another hitch, O 
Jupiter. Your sons, Bacchus and Her- 
cules, both cast in brass by Lysippus, are 
wrangling for precedency. What is your 
will on the subject? 

» Juniter.—Let them sit as they please ; 
we are losing too much time.” 


* The name under which the Thracians worshipped Diana. Anubis the dog-headed, , 
the devoted friend of Osiris and Isis. Mithrés or Mithras the Persian Beal or Apollo. 

+ The ladies were not the “lords of creation” in classic times, and were content with 
the second place in aninvocation. They consequently wore no crinoline. The Christian 
institution of chivalry has changed all that. 
Jadies first ;—hence the use of hoops, 
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Here the assembly began to grow 
disagreeably excited for want of their 
nectar, their ambrosia, their incense, 
neglected in consequence of Jupiter’s 
preoccupation. Mercury being di- 
rected to address them, hinted that 
all did not understand Greek, and 
that he was not well up in the 
tongues of the Thracians, Persians, 
Scythians, and Gauls there repre- 
sented by their gods. However by 
using gestures he restored silence. 
But a new difficulty now presented 
itself. Jupiter, confused by his 
trouble and awed by the silent ex- 
pectant faces of the multitudinous 
assembly, forgot the preface composed 
for the occasion, and requested some 
help from Mercury in his strait, 
unless he recommended the stereo- 
typed address in Homer— 


“ All ye gods and goddesses attend !” 


Mercury not approving the much- 
abused invocation, advised him to do 
as most orators of the time—z.e., com- 
mence with one of the Philippics af 
Demosthenes slightly altered, till he 
found himself warming. He gladly 
took the hint, and commencing one 
of the orations with a difference, soon 
dashed into the heart of his grievance, 


“Yesterday, O ye gods and goddesses,t 
Mnesitheus offered a sacrifice for his pre- 
servation from shipwreck, and feasted 
sundry of us in the Pireus. After the 
festival you separated on your several avo- 
cations, I merely indulged in a melancholy 
walk in the Ceramicus, musing on the 
thrift of our host, who entertained sixteen 
gods with the sacrifice of a venerable rheu- 
matic cock and four grains of incense, 
which vanished in the kindling, and 
scarcely arrived at our noses, though he 
vowed whole hecatombs when his ship was 
dashing on the rock.” 


Hearing a tumult in the painted 
gallery, Jupiter made his way thither, 
and found the Epicurean and the 
Stoic contending vigorously on the 
providence or non-providence of the 
gods. Timocles hoarse with his ex- 
ertions, Damis the unbeliever jesting 
and quite at his ease, worrying his 
opponent, and carrying his audience 


An orator addressing an assembly puts the 
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with him. The father of the gods not 
liking the turn things are taking, 
causes’ night to descend before its 
time, and learning that the discussion 
was to be renewed on the morrow, he 
hasall the celestial denizens assembled 
to devise ways and means to secure 
the victory to Timocles. He thus 
unfolds the discomforts and the 
dangers of the situation. 


“The motives which induce me to call 
you together are not slight, O ye gods. If 
men are once persuaded that there are no 
gods, or that they (the men) come not 
within the scope of our providence, we shall 
no longer receive sacrifices, gifts, or honours 
from the earth, but shall sit hungry here in 
heaven, deprived cf our feasts, holy days, 
games, offerings, and night solemnities. 
We must unanimously co-operate, so that 
Timocles may prevail, and Damis be ex- 
posed to the laughter of the hearers. Make 
proclamation, Mercury, that any one who 
pleases may get up and speak.” 


As may be supposed from what has 
already been set down, the consulta 
tion was rambling and ineffective. 

Much aidas Lucian undoubtedly con- 
tributed toward the salutary change 
taking place in his day, he and his 
writings must have been regarded 
by his pagan contemporaries of toler- 
ably moral and religious lives as Vol- 
taire and his works were by the 
sincere believers of the eighteenth 
century. Had he been a rigorous 
seeker after truth, he would have 
found it. He was in all likelihood a 
man self-opinioned, endowed with 
very little reverence, and exercising 
little restraint on his passions. 

Archeologists who delight in re- 
searches among our pagan forefathers 
for traces of the literature that was 
preserved by the Oghuim characters, 


are well pleased to find in one of 


Lucian’s essays a mythical personage 
called Ogmius, one of the divinities 
of the Gaulish Celts. He was repre- 
sented as extremely old, tawny in hue, 
and bald, except for a few white hairs, 
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seemingly feeble, but with such in- 
signia of strength about him as a lion’s 
skin, a club, a bent bow in his left 
hand, and a quiver full of arrows at 
his back. In the picture pointed out 
to Lucian by an intelligent Gaul, this 
personage Ogmius was surrounded by 
a great crowd, and the ears of all 
were connected by very fine wires to 
the tip of his tongue, all the counte- 
nances being fixed with eagerness on 
his. 

This personage was the representa- 
tive of eloquence, the arms being 
attributes of the strength of that in- 
fluential quality, and the connecting 
wires denoting its persuasive powers. 

In the exercise of his professions of* 
rhetorician and philosopher, Lucian 
had abundant opportunities of detect- 
ing the selfishness and failings of his 
brother sages. Room must be made 
for a picture of their demeanour during 
the progress of 


A FEAST OF REASON, 


The chief guests are Alcidamus a 
Cynic, Zenothemis a Stoic, Cleodemus 
a Peripatetic, Hermo an Epicurean,” 
Diphilus tutor to Zeno the heir of the 
house where the feast was held, Io 
a Platonist, and Histizus a gram- 
marian. Aristznetus the patron was 
giving his daughter Cleanthis in mar- 
riage to Choereas son of Eucritus the 
usurer. Lucian as may be supposed 
from remarks already made, disliked 
the Cynics and Stoics, as much for 
their apparent strictness and wisdom, 
as for the hypocrisy of several indi 
viduals acquaintances of his own. 

The scene about to be presented is 
not edifying except in so much as it 
presents the discrepancy between the 
precepts and practice of the pagan 
philosophers. 

The women sat at one side of the 
room, and the describer of the feast 
does not say a word about the men 
sharing any of the delicacies of the 





* Antisthenes pupil of Socrates (324 B.c.), and master of the notorious Diogenes was 
founder of the Cynics or snarlers, whose chief virtue seemed to consist in contemning 


every thing. 


Zeno, a native of Cyprus, taught in the Stoa or Porch at Athens, and 
insisted on virtue, and contempt of worldly or*bodily troubles or sufferings. 
him there was one supreme being whose body was the Visible Universe. 


According to 
Unnatural 


crimes were practised by both Stoics an@ Cynics, and suicide was a duty under particular 


circumstances. Zeno died, n.c. 264. 


Aristotle was founder of the Peripatetics or walking 


philosophers, They were a more agreeable and tolerant sect than those mentioned. Their 


founder, the tutor of Alexander the Great, died 322, B.c. 


Of Epicurus and his non- 


chalant deities, his own blameless life and the dissolute lives of his disciples every one has 


heard. His death was in 271, B.c. 
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table with them. The bridegroom’s 
father was given the seat of honour, 
second sat Aristeenetus the Amphi- 
trion. The third seat was disputed 
by Zenothemis the Stoic, and Hermo 
the Epicurean priest, and Lucian in- 
dulging his prejudices, records various 
abusive terms applied by the strict 

hilosopher to the free and easy one. 

o the Platonist, escapes without 
censure. 

The bride veiled from head to foot 
sat surrounded by the’ women who, 
as may be guessed from the descrip- 
tion, spoke not a word, thus setting 
to the godlike sages before them an 
example which they might have 
wisely copied. After partaking of the 
broths, baked meats, and other dishes, 
Cleodemus the, Peripatetic, leaning 
over to Io, directed his attention to 
the Stoic’s demeanour so little to be 
expected from a man who walked 
about in the Stoa, and descanted on 
content with mere necessaries. “See 
you not,” said he, “how fast yonder 
old gentleman, Zenothemis, crams in 
his food? how greasy his gown is 
already, and how much he hands 
secretly to his man behind him ?’”’ 

Just then came in Alcidamus the 
Cynic, though not invited ; andinstead 
of some civil compliment paid to host, 
or bride, or bridegroom, he bolted out 
from the Iliad, “Thus comes Menelaus 
the uninvited.” Some equivalents 
were returned from the same poem, 
but civilly, for all knew what a 
brawler the Cynic was. The host re- 
quested him to take a seat, but he 
said it was too womanish to lie on a 
couch spread with a soft — 
coverlet, and so take food. ‘No; I 
will walk about and trust to chance 


for my provender, and when weary, 
spread my mantle on the floor and 


recline on my elbow.” He kept his 
word. He continued moving about, 
and laying lawless hands on the best 
things brought in by the waiters, like 
“ Holy Paul” in Charles Lever’s late 
story, all the while declaiming about 
vice and virtue, abusing the use of 
gold and silver vessels, and enlarging 
on the cheapness and equal value of 
earthenware. 

All were soon weary of his hypo- 
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crisy and arrogance, and were glad to 
see the master despatch a mighty 
goblet of wine to him. Down he 
lay on his left side, his couch the 
bare floor, and holding the goblet in 
his right hand, his eyes enjoyed the 
rich colour of the wine when his lips 
were not employed imbibing it. The 
good liquor soon beginning to oper- 
ate, he inquired what was the bride’s 
name; and commanding silence in 
a loud voice, turned to the women 
and cried, “A health to thee, O 
Cleanthis, and Hercules be thy good 
guide !’* All bursting outin laughter, 
he added, in an angry tone, ‘“‘ Do you 
laugh, you paltry scum, because I 
drank to the bride in the name of our 
god Hercules? If she pledge me not 
treely, she shall never bear a son that 
can boast of such limbs !” 

Saying this he removed the cloak 
from his sturdy and grimy legs much 
farther than was customary even in 
that climate and at that time. This 
only increasing the merriment, he 
stood up and would have fallen to 
cudgel some one only for the entrance 
of a mighty tart. Following it in its 
progress, and securing titbits as op- 
portunity offered, he forgot his griev- 
ance. 

Before theintroduction of thesecond 
course, the guests being in a state of 
general self-complacency and tem- 
porary bliss, a Babel uproar began. 
An orator made speeches, and was 
applauded by the slaves; Histizeus 
spoke passages from Pindar, Hesiod, 
and Anacreon, weaving them into one 
absurd subject; the Stoic declaimed 
wisdom out of a book; but the 
master, thinking his company might 
be more pleasantly employed, sum- 
moned his jester. This worthy, mar- 
vellously ill-shaped and bald, except- 
ing a few hairs left on his crown, 
began to dance and show feats of 
agility, and deliver moek harangues, 
causing much amusement. Then he 
commenced satirizing individuals of 
the company, who, whether irritated 
or not, laughed aloud at the jokes. 

Alcidamus’s turn coming at last, he 
was addressed as the little cur of 
Malta,t which title so ill-pleased him 
that he challenged Satyrion to a box- 


* Hercules was the favourite god of the Cynics. They endeavoured to copy him in 
going barefoot, wearing a mantle, and using a club. 

¢ The sect to which Alcidamus belonged being a fault-finding, snappish body, were at 
first nicknamed Cynics—doggish folk, 
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ing match, to be then and thereplayed 
out. The joker was a man of pluck, 
and to it they went—a repetition of 
the encounter between Ulysses and 
the beggar. Contrary to what was 
expected, the Cynic philosopher went 
down under the skilful pounding of 
the buffoon, and the company were 
favoured with a writ of ease for some 
time as far as Alcidamus was con- 
cerned. 

But annoyance came from another 
quarter. A slave entered, bearing a 
letter from Etzmocles, the Stoic, to 
the master, with a request that it 
would be forthwith read in full as- 
sembly. 

Aristeenetus, though guessing that 
the contents would be far from flat- 
tering, was philosopher enough to 
overcome some natural repugnance, 
and proceeded to comply.. Here are 
portions of the precious epistle : 

“* Etemocles, the philosopher, to Aristenet 

“‘ How I stand affected to feasting let th 
whole tenor of my life testify. Though 
daily invited by many, and those much 
richer than yourself, | rarely accept, sen- 
sible of the tendency of such entertainments 
to disorder and drunkenness. But you, of 
all mankind, to whom I am a near neigh- 
bour, and whom I have always diligently 
observed, should not have neglected to in- 
vite me. I neither repose perfect felicity 
in the limb of a wild boar, nor the leg of a 
hare, nor a delicate march-pane; and like 
a fool, have this day rejected an invitation 
from my disciple Pammenes, reserving my- 
self for you. Yet for the sake of such 
shallow fellows as Zenothemis and others I 
am passed over—pretenders whose mouths 
I could easily stop with one poor syllogism. 
Let any one of them define me what philo- 
sophy is, or the first elements of learning, 
or point out the difference between a strong 
disposition and a habit, not to speak of 
more difficult matters, such as a h 
reason (a dilemma)—a sorites- 
argument. Much good may their company 
do you! Don’t seek to shelter yourself 
under such a shabby pretext as forgetting 
me among so many, or having too 
things to think of! 
spoke to you twice, 


rned 


-a collective 


many 

Don't forget that I 
the first time at your 
own door, the second when you were sacri- 
ficing to Castor and Pollux. Let 
despise me for feeling annoyed at this gross 
neglect. Did not Diana send a wild boa: 
to ravage Calydon because King Cneus 
omitted to, ask her to a feast where he ¢n- 
tertained the rest of the Gods ? 

“Now see what a man you have passed 
over to entertain Diphilus, to whom you 
have intrusted the education of your son— 
a nice tutor; but 1 won’t be the person to 


no man 
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defile my tongue with the revealing of his 
filthy deeds.- No; though Diphilus has 
deprived me of two disciples, I know how 
to be silent. If you offer my slave any of 
your wild boar, or your venison, or any 
other dish to make some amends for your 
gross neglect, know that he has orders to 
refuse, lest you might think he was sent to 
look for something.” 


The reading of this epistle excited 
great mirth among the jolly guests, 
who listening to Dscosdaier words, 
had his Jong gray beard and his grave 
countenance before their eyes. 

A new discussion set on foot de- 
generated into rough and raw per- 
sonalities. Hermo the Epicurean was 
reminded of a punishment he once 
underwent for cutting off the golden 
hair of Castor and Pollux. Cleodemus 
was accused of the ‘seduction of the 
wife of one of his pupils, and of a 
rare cudyelling he received in conse- 
quence of being “taken inthe manner.” 
The sage that made this accusation 
was convicted of being accessory to 
his own wife’s disgrace, and of lend- 
ing money at four groat’s interest, 
likewise of persecuting his pupils if 
they paid not their fees to the hour. 
He bravely retorted on his unfriend, 
that he had sold poison to a young 
man to get his father out of the way. 

These recriminationsled to a general 
scuffle, some spitting in the face,empty- 
ing of goblets in the same, pulling of 
beards, and general licence of foul 
language. The ordinary sort of guests 
below the rank of the sages conducted 
themselves with good manners, but 
the wise men overleaped all the fences 
set up by politeness ; andevencommon 
decency, which the presence of the 
women might have been expected to 
secure, was totally forgotten. 

A sort of order was restored by the 
appearance of the last course, consist- 
ing of a fowl, a piece of boar’s flesh, 
a hare, a fried fish, and some sugar 
cakes for every man, with permission 
to carry away what he did not choose 
to eat. There was however only one 
dish placed between every two men, 
and each was to take the articles that 
came next to hand. While employed 
at this interesting portion of the even- 
ing’s labour, Histizeus read out the 
epithalamium, which ran thus— 


“Such is the daughter of Aristenetus, 
divine Cleanthis, choicely brought up in his 
house like a queen, the prime of all virgins, 
surpassing Venus or the Moon. And hail 
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bridegroom, the worthiest of all worthies, 
more powerful than the son-of Peleus and 
Thetis! The bridal song shall often be 
chanted in praise of both.” 


Butthe charms of the bridal melody 
were weak in presence of the strong 
impulse of covetousness that ruled 
the Cynics and Stoics. Zenothemis, 
chief of the last-named sect in the 
room, would have the fowl that lay 
before Hermo the Epicurean. He, 
though by no means so selfish as the 
other, resisted. The birds were used 
as clubs, beards were seized, the Stoic 
called on Alcidamus and Diphilus for 
help, the Epicurean on the disciples 
of Plato and Aristotle. The Stoic 
aiming a bowl at Hermo, it missed 
him and took effect on the young 
bridegroom’s head. His mother and 
his bride and the women generally 
could not stand this. They shrieked 
and rushed to part the combatants. 
Alcidamus wielded his club to some 
purpose ; others used their fists and 
fingers. Cleodemus had his head 
broken, Hermo three of his teeth, 
Zenothemis lost his nose and one eye, 
and Histizus, though only a peace- 
maker, received a kick on the mouth. 
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travels and voyages, have borrowed 
the idea of their outrageous narra- 
tives from Lucian. He indeed was 
not the inventor of this ciass of 
tales. In his preface to his romance 
he quotes Ctesias’s “ History of the 
Persians and Indians,” and “Jambu- 
lus’s Voyages,” but chiefly Homer in 
his “Odyssey,” where he makes 
Ulysses pass the most outrageous lies 
on the Pheacians for stark-naked 
truth. A good deal of the entertain- 
ment arising from the plausibility of 
the modern story-teller, and his ap- 
parent good faith in his narrative, has 
een neglected by the old Greek; for 
at the beginning he assures the reader 
that what he is going to tell is a lie 
from beginning to end, and that his 
only object is to amuse. His words 
are— 


‘* Being ambitious to leave some literary 
monument behind me, and nothing having 
befallen myself worth the recording, I de- 
termined to publish untruths, but in a more 
upright spirit than others; for this I prp- 
nounce for real truth that I lie, that I write 
of things which I never saw nor heard 
from others by report, and which indeed are 
out of the bounds of probability. Let no 
one therefore place any belief in them,” 








Alcidamus proved himself a genuine 
dog of the most aggressive character, 
and when the others were removed 
wounded and groaning from the hall, 
he would not hear of stirring. Cast- 
ing himself on the principal couch, he 
slept off his drunkenness and his 


ship, and taking fifty adventurous 
fellows on board, steered out into the 
Atlantic Ocean between the pillars of it 
Hercules, intending to sail till he q 
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fatigue. 

It is only when reading the par- 
ticulars, even with fair-allowance for 
caricature, of such an entertainment 
as this, some portions of which are 
unfit to be named, that we can be 
fully sensible of our obligations to 
the kindness, the purity, and the true 
freedom, and sanctity of the Christian 
dispensation. 

Well disposed as Cynic, and Stoic, 
and Peripatetic, and teavean were 
to quarrel on some speculative sub- 
ject, there was not a shade of dif- 
ference between them on a question 
involving a virtuous or a most vicious 
alternative. 


LUCIAN'S TRUE HISTORY, 


Dr. Jonathan Swift, Ariosto, the 
authors of “St. Brendain’s Voyage,” 


and of the “ Surprising Adventures of 


Baron Munchausen,” and of all the 
time-honoured series of wonderful 


reached its western shore. After hav- 
ing been tossed about in a dark storm 
for three score and nineteen days they 
made out an island on the eightieth 
where the streams ran wine, an 

drunkenness was produced by the 
mere eating of fishes caught in them. 
A couple of rash navigators giving 
themselves up too much to the de- 
lights of the isle were lost to the 
crew. Quitting the coast they were 
again assailed by a tempest which 
swept the bark up into the air for 
about four hundred miles, and lo— 
they were at the moon, dark and un- 
comfortable enough by day, but bril- 
liant and glorious during our night. 
They were seized on by some inha- 
bitants mounted on vultures, every 
feather in whose wings was as tall as 
the mast of a ship, and conducted to 
the King, in whom they were glad to 
recognise the celebrated Endymion. 
He received them kindly, and pro- 
mised them enduring felicity in his 
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Having thus set the reader’s mind | 
at rest, he relates how he rigged a tall | 
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domain, as soon as he could bring to 
conclusion a war then waging between 
himself and the’ confounded ant- 
mounted warriors of Phzton King 
of the Sun. The disagreement had 
sprung up in this wise. He was 
sending a colony of his vulture- 
mounted subjects to people the un- 
inhabited Morning Star; but Phaeton 
taking offence, sent his ant-mounted 
soldiers to intercept the expedition, 
and did effectually intercept and 
thwart it. At the moment of our 
adventurers’ arrival, auxiliaries had 
arrived from various constellations, 
some mounted on fleas of mammoth 
size, others on mighty fowl whose 
feathers marvellously resembled the 
leaves of lettuce. Some thousand 
aiding heroes were expected from the 
stars over Cappadocia (in those old 
times the earth was steady, and had 
not taken to her present giddy prac- 
tices of whirling and flying). But as 
they did not arrive in time the nar- 
rator was unable. to describe them 
and their equipments. Generally the 
armour of the Selenians was forged 
from bean pods and onion shells. 

For the convenience of the foot 
soldiers a level way was spun by 
mighty spiders between the moon and 
the morning star; and all being ar- 
ranged the fight began. The ants on 
which the solar warriors were mount- 
ed did great execution with their 
horns—an unfair advantaye indeed— 
and other pestilent knavesof the same 
party mounted on gnats, and flinging 
turnips out of slings, spread desola- 
tion on every side. These turnips, 
infused with the juice of mallows, 
caused an intolerable swelling in and 
about the wounds. Another re- 
doubtable solar regiment used mush- 
rooms for shields and bunches of as- 

aragus for thundering lance-shafts.* 
Boch a quantity of blood was shed 
that some clouds became red, and 
drops even arrived at the earth. 

The men of the moon would have 
gained the fight but for a reinforce- 
ment of cloud-centaurs commanded 
by Sagittarius from the Zodiac. These 
turned the “beam of battle” the other 
way. Captives innumerable wer 
made, anda high wall built up before 
the moon, so that she should no mére 
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be refreshed by the solar rays. This 
circumstance obliged poor Endymion 


to yield; peace was made; and the 
men of earth made prisoners by the 
centaurs, restored to Endymion. This 
grateful King made strenuous efforts ° 
to retain them, but without success. 
Of the physical conformation and the 
social usages of the Selenites we can 
only mention that their bodies con- 
sisted of a sac, the fur turned in,— 
that they lived on the steam that 
went up from roasting frogs,—that 
their drink was a dew caused by 
pounding air in a mortar,—and that 
when the supreme hour came, they 
merely evaporated. They could take 
their eyes out, lay them aside, and 
use them when necessary: They were 
furnished with a glass which reflected 
all things on earth, and an ear tube, 
through which all terrestrial sounds 
came to them most distinctly. 

If Lord Monboddo be admitted as 
good authority, our early ancestors 
were furnished with tails. These ap- 
pendages are represented in the moon 
by cabbages in full blow, so that a 
lunatic need fear no hurt from a back- 
wardtumble. In concluding his lunar 
excursion the traveller suspecting 
some incredulity among his hearers, 
gave leave to any of them to make 
the journey, and convict him of lies, 
if they found the things otherwise 
than represented. 

When the Irish Man in the Moon 
ordered Daniel O’Rorke to be off, he 
(O’Rorke) simply asked how was he 
to get homes Lucian’s travellers had 
no such misgivings. Getting into 
their ship they accomplished the 
downward rial voyage, tack and 
tack, but their joy attouching Mother- 
sea was qualified by being incontinent- 
ly taken inside a whale,—a monster if 
ever such there were, for he had swal- 
lowed so much mud, that gardens, 
meadows, and groves were found with- 
in his capacious corporation. After 
a longconfinement they felt so wearied 
that any change would be for the 
better. They lighted a fire as near to 
his tail as they could approach. He 
seemed to disregard it for a while, 
hut it wrought the intended effect. 
Mortification set in, and as Francis 
Hicks Gentleman rendered the pas- 





* Book-hunters provided with an old edition of ‘‘ Munchausen ” 


these mushroom and asparagus men. 


will see portraits of 
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e in 1663, “we bethought our- 
selves, though almost too late, that 
unless we underpropt his chops when 
he gaped next, to keep them from 
closing, we should be in danger of 
perpetual imprisonment. We there- 
fore pitcht long beams of timber up- 
right within his mouth to keep it 
from shutting.” 

It is not very clear how even with 
this precaution they got the ship out 
through the jaws. The traveller talks 
of getting cables round the teeth, and 
lowering the vessel gently into the 
deep, but the whole process requires 
some study to be well understood. 

After some further adventures they 
reached “The Island of the Blessed,” 
and if the author of “St. Brendain’s 
Voyage,” written for Henry Beau- 
clere’s Queen, had read Lucian, or 
seen a translation of him, he did not 
think it beneath his notice to imitate 
him. Birds were singing on tle shore 
and in the trees, and a gentle wind 
swaying the boughs, caused them to 
breathe tender melodies. Guards 
coming up, bound the visitors in 
wreaths of roses, and led them before 
Rhadamanthus, governorof the island. 
Aristides the Just was one of his coun- 
cillors, and the sentence passed on the 
adventurers was, that for their need- 
less curiosity and restlessness they 
should have to answer hereafter. 
Meantime they might, for a limited 
period dwell in the happy City. And 
oh, such a City! It was encompassed 
by a wall of the pure Smaragdus, and 
its seven gates were fashioned out of 
one pieceof cinnamontree. The pave- 
ment was ivory, the temples all of 
beryl, the altars of amethyst. It 
was encompassed with a pure river,* 
and near it lay the Elysian fields. 

Lucian not being above the detest- 
able spirit and usages of his time and 
his society, it is nearly as disagreeable 
to read portions of his works as those 
of the ribald monk of the sixteenth 
century. It is a stain specially to be 
deplored, where there is so much 
penetration, judgment, sound think- 
ing, wit, sprightliness, hatred of in- 
justice, unmasking of pretence, and 
contempt of selfishness almost uni- 
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formly displayed. Matter of fact 

ople may hold forth on the time 
ost in studying the classic writers, 
but surely in this there is a large 
ingredient of ingratitude. If the 
classic histories, and poems, and tra- 
gedies, and essays, and these dialogues, 
and stories, and essays of Lucian had 
been irrecoverably lost, what should 
we now know of the history,the mytho- 
logy, the forms of government, and the 
social condition of the most civilized 
portions of Europe for near a thou- 
sand years? All our historical and 
other information connected with 
Greece, and Italy, and incidentally 
with great portion of Europe and of 
Asia would be bounded by the earlier 
portion of the Christian era. Legends 
say that Aristotle threw himself into 
the sea because he could not discover 
the secret of the flux and reflux of 
the tides. The same effect might be 
dreaded for our modern students of 
the philosophy of history. They could 
suffer their eyes to travel along the 
bright strip of history that deals with 
the once cherished people of God for 
nearly six thousand years, whilea mass 
of impenetrable vapour covers full 
two-thirds of the space at either side. 
We can well imagine the tormenting 
inquiries of such seekers, the more 
tormenting because they know they 
are never to be answered, and are the 
better disposed to sympathize in the 
pleasure, and eagerness, and unselfish 
satisfaction, which engross the being 
of ascholar worthy of the name, as he 
unfolds one of these productions of 
early times, and dwells on the his- 
torical, political, and social tableaux 
of things that existed more than two 
thousand years ago, and interested 
the contemporaries of the writer. Let 
it be hoped that our living scholars 
continue to cherish a due and grate- 
ful respect for the patient monastic 
scribes, who by repeated copies, pre- 
served these priceless treasures to 
the fifteenth century, and for the early 
printers, most of them learned and 
zealous men, who eventually secured 
them for the learned and the thought- 
ful of all future times. 





* Passages in the unabridged narrative would induce us to suppose that the Apoca- 
lypse had come under the eye of Lucian. 
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OAK LEAVES AND MOULD.—NO. L. 
BY T. IRWIN, 


LINES, 


Lone years have past since I have seen thy face, 
Dear spirit mine, and heard thy gentle voice 
Break on my heart's own ear, in prayer or grief, 
) Or love, or warning, or mirth’s music laugh ; 

In mirth, by summer’s evening casement bright, 

Or by the red fire of the wintry night: 

In prayer, as in the morn, we knelt together, 

And murmured blessings upon one another : 

In grief at times. in love’s sweet tone for ever. 

Oh, hadst thou lived till now, although thy years 

Had bowed thee more to earth, and thy brown hair, 

That sorrow silvered, lies within thy grave, 

Had grown full snowed upon thy gentle head, 

And made the rosy child-face which was thine, 

In spite of years, look venerably mild ; 

If for this space of darkened days, thine eyes 

Had looked upon me still, thou mightst have been 

More happy than thou hast been, wanting me ; 

And I, all worldworn since, had meanwhile breathed 

Nearer our God, whose spirit is love, hadst thou 
Been nearer me, beloved of my heart. 


THE GRAVE-YARD, 


I 


ALL the day he tarried, 
Through its light and gloom, 
Where his heart was buried, 
In a dear one’s tomb ; 
Tis its earthly place of resting till the judgment doom. 






















Il. 


Whispering in the breeze 
Stand the trees he planted ; 
’Tis alone by these 
That the place is haunted — 
Slender crimson berried ashes, all the guard that’s wanted. 





111. 
Many a prayer he’s muttered 
O’er her silent dust, 
To God his hopes he uttered, 
To her, his love and trust, 
Now, and when we tread the lands where time no more can rust. 








IV. 
‘ 
The cheery sun she loved, 
On her gray house looks down; 
By light airs, autumn moved, 
Stirs the dry grass grown brown :— 
Even when away, ’mid sun and leaves, her spirit is not alone. 
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v. 
Brightly the sun appears 
Over the dead to-day ; 
As bright shall come the years 
When he has passed away: 
So for the soul he loves, his soul shall ever shine and pray. 


VI. 
The death-calm air is full 
Of noises dim and faint, 
That swoon awhile, and lull, 
Like memories of a saint— 
The sound of withering sycamores, the late bird’s lonely plaint. 


VIL. 
The dull stone clash of spades 
Heaving the dry earth near, 
The wind that stirs the blades 
? Of grass and tree grown sere, 
And noises on the stillness ebbing from the distance drear. 


VIII. 
The level waves of day 
Are sinking down the west, 
Through vistas golden gay 
Of dark old oaks at rest, 
Weep the trickling autumn leaves upon her silent breast. 


=. 
Along each cypress row, 
Stirred by the phantom breath, 
Th’ unearthly sunset’s glow 
Flames as it sinks beneath— 
So toward her dust, where’er he falls, shall turn his heart in death. 


x 
As ‘firmly stands that tomb, 
Through wind and winter’s snow, 
In hollow midnight’s gloom, 
In morning’s stormy glow ; 
So stands his strong heart by her love through seasons of wild woe. 


XI. 
Oh, dark and mournful cave ! 
Oh, holiest abode ! 
Oh, lonely blessed grave, 
Near it he’s nearer God, 
And from its gray and silent home, to heaven spreads his road. 


MARCH— MORNING, 


Witpty and clear breaks the blue morn, 
O'er uplands ridged with springing corn ; 
The white sun lights the ivied wall, 

And glimmers on the moss-roofed house, 
That like a numb bird seems to mourn 
Upon the lonely wold forlorn, 

Standing amid a tree or two, 

Beside the marsh stream, bleak and blue: 
The rooks from the bare elm tops call ; 
The bare brown woods waver their boughs 
To and fro, and rest and rouse 

Piteous and drear, along the croft: 
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The taper poplar trembles aloft ; 
And in the meadowy stretch aloof, 
Half veiled in their frosty breath, 
Anear the farm-yard browse the kine, 
Where ruffled in the shadow wind, 
The puffed fowl feed with querulous whine: 
The dim grass shivers on the roof ; 
The plain spreads, light and shade in line. 
Ever again a dismal ray 
O’er the dumb distance, low gray hill 
And wood-skirt, passes vague and still, 
All through the wide uncertain day. 
EVENING, 
Slant flashed the windy sunset’s glare 
O’er the sad green upland meadow, 
Through a scattered sky of rain ; 
The wat’ry flame across the room 
Tinges with fire the leaden gloom, 
And wavers on the wall the shadow 
Of the dim shrubs by the pane. 
Along the hill the gusty heather 
Shivers in th’ uneasy air; 
The sun amid a wildering haze, 
Drops through the wild March evening weather, 
Toward the sea in cloud and blaze ; 
The wat’ry thin moon pales on high ; 
Without, the wistful flies in care 
Creep slow along the trickling glass, 
Or thinning, wheel on the damp wind, 
That through the leaden twilight bare, 
Shivers beside the casement blind, 
Like a chill beggar. Then the sky 
Grows heavy, for a night of rain. 
APRIL. 


Now from the last of winter skies 
Melts the frost-rosed cloud away, 
And dewy April seems to rise 
Out of the clear soft close of day. 
The violets round the oak root peep, 
At morn in cosy nooks again, 
The spring winds blow from the soft deep, 
And fair clouds dome the pastured plain. 
The white birds poise above the capes, 
And o’er their misty marges shine, 
While on the sea slopes, snowy shapes, 
Are feeding, daisy breathing kine ; 
And by the tomb a blossom shows 
Its opening beauty as I stray ;— 
Thus love, that living, bends and glows 
Above a dear one passed away ; 
Is like this sweet memorial rose, 
That guards a grave-stone still and gray. 


*Tis sweet spring eve in the old elm wood, 
The trees light up in the amber glow, 
The ruin under its ivy hood, 
Looks out to see the cowslips blow. 
In quiet sleeps the distant flood, 
Steadily homeward sails the crow, 
And up and down the rain dark road, 
Figures are passing to and fro, 
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Westward, whence the wind is blowing, 
Round the shoulder of the hill, 

Comes the scent of ocean flowing, 
Through the evening, blue and chill. 

Then drops the crimson sun behind 
The wooded isles, and glimmeringly 
The stars shine peaceful, as the wind 

* Goes out with the dim evening sea. 


GENETHLIOS MONASTIKOS. 


I RISE from dreams of the dead, and all alone 
I wander forth along the desolate coast ; 

For I will pass this day far from the world 
With one dear spirit only, through the hours 
Holding within my heart companionship. 

How often in the dead old years—dear years, 
That live in beauty in my soul for ever !— 

One that I loved came in at early dawn 

To give me gentle welcome and to kiss 

My cheek, and bless me amid happy tears, 
And pray to God that Time might shine on me 
All shadowless of sorrow or of care ; 

Then would we kneel, and pray to Him for peace 
That gave us to each other ; while the morn 
Shone through the leafy casement, dim, divine, 
And all the hollow day was filled with joy. 


Passed is that soul to the unknown land of God, 
And naught of joy remains to me below, 

Save to recall her love, at morn and even ;— 

To pray and weep beside her silent tomb. 

But years are stealing onward, and the sun 

That shone upon us as she stooped above 

And kissed me many a happy morn, looks on 
The gray locks mingling oer a brow of grief— 
Of grief, but still of hope—the hope of death— 
Death that shall bring us soul to soul once more. 


Around me beat the waves amid the rocks, 
Tolling the sea’s wild storm-bell ; globes of rain 
Rise in the west, and drift across the isles 

We looked upon in evens long ago : 

The sun droops low across the lurid sea, 

Striking a burning path of orange fire ; 

The inland pines wave dolorous in the wind, 

And cloud and wave, in the wild dying light, 
Glare with a piteous ghastness round the coast ;— 
Wild sun and cloud stretch, like some fiery shore, 
Round the sad, desolate waves, that raise a cry, 
Tossing in flame and darkness with the wind : 
Each shoal and creek burns out in sullen flame— 
Fades, darkens, and is gone. And then around 
The promontory’s line that marks the bay 

Floats up a distant land of ghostly cloud— 

Pale, vapourous masses—like the marble wrecks 
In some Egyptian desert ; while the moon, 
Spectral and thin, comes up the level deep, 

Like some cold spirit that loves to watch the earth 
Till day be born again. 
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PARTIES, PUBLIC OPINION, AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


THE characteristics and probable re- 
sults of the political crisis may be 
now reflected upon without indulg- 
ing in empty speculation. Although 
the problem of the tendencies of the 
next Parliament is yet unsolved, 
there are certain signs of the times, 
very clear and marked, which broad- 
ly indicate the general nature of 
the coming solution; and as these 
are of wholesome import, to fix 
public attention on them before the 
writs are issued will help the satis- 
factory issue to which they seem to 
point. The Parliament about to be- 
come historic was elected: in May, 
1859, in return to the appeal made to 
the country by Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli. Those leaders had then 
no new policy to propound, and went 
very much upon their personal claims. 
The elections were not in their favour 
to such an extent as to enable them 
to carry on, and they did not com- 
pensate for their weakness in the 
number of pledged supporters by any 
bold or popular action. The conse- 
quence was their expulsion from 
office by a majority of thirteen ; and 
that vote of want of confidence they 
have never since been able to induce 
the House to revoke. Itis not enough 
thata Ministry commits serious errors, 
the Opposition must deserve to take 
their places before a change occurs ; 
and during the long interval between 
the fall of the Derby Ministry and 
the present time the Government 
have made as many blunders, and met 
with as many mishaps, as should have 
overthrown the strongest Cabinet 
ever known in England, but have 
held their ground nevertheless, be- 
cause the country has been getting 
from session to session more and 
more suspicious of Mr. Disraeli, 
whose course, both in foreign and do- 
mestic matters, has been sinister and 
un-English. On the occasion of the 
Dano-German debate the Opposition 
had a good opportunity, and the 
Cabinet was five years old, and grow- 
ing somewhat decrepit ; but -the 
House distinctly, in deference to 

ublic opinion, confirmed the decision 
it had come to in 1859, and continued 
Lord Palmerston in office. The causes 


of these political phenomena may be 
pointed out inthe course of oursurvey : 
here it is sufficient to record that the 
ruling party have held power for six 
years as much by reason of the impo- 
tence of the leaders on the other side 
as by their own good management. 
The Opposition have among their 
ranks a number of able men, who 
have failed to exercise the influence 
they ought to possess from being led 
by a statesman distrusted by the na- 
tion; and the Ministry has had the 
feebleness of some of its leading 
members compensated for by the high 
estimate formed by the public of the 
sagacity, courage, and constitutional 
impulses of its chief. The Conserva- 
tives, a powerful and compact body, 
have during these half-dozen years— 
no short period in the life of a political 
party—been left inthecold shadefrom 
wanting a competent guide, with defi- 
nite principles and sufficient breadth 
and grasp; and the Liberal Ministry, 
with a divided party, the Radical 
clement becoming every year more dis- 
contented and having sympathizers 
in its council-room, have retained the 
command of affairs from having for 
their pilot a Minister who could al- 
ways on a critical division draw from 
the opposite camp as many men twice 
over as deserted from his own. Lord 
Palmerston has governed by means of 
a sort of Coalition Party, which threw 
off the Radicals and the Disraelites, 
and represented faithfully the course 
of Public Opinion. And so it has 
happened that Mr. Bright, on the one 
hand, and the Member for Bueks, on 
the other, have been each declining 
as a political power—the former sel- 
dom venturing to seek even a platform 
in the manufacturing districts for his 
violent Democratic speeches, and the 
latter sinking almost to the position 
of captain of a faction—a leader from 
whom the great body of his followers 
have broken away. Whenever he has 
attempted a rally, and sought to lead 
them to victory, they have shown him 
unmistakably that if they sat at his 
back it was to hold him in check 
rather than to obey his behests. Thus 
the case so stands that if the natural 
period for the dissolution of a Parlia- 
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ment had not arrived, Lord Palmers- 
ton would continue to govern with 
the full approval of the country, and 
Mr. Disraeli could no more hope to 
defeat him on a vote of confidence in 
1865 than in any year since 1859. 
Fora considerable period, indeed, 
Mr. Disraeli appears to have abandon- 
ed the idea that his accession to power 
is possible during the noble Viscount’s 
public life, and has been labouring, 
not to inspirit his followers with the 
prospect of a speedy enjoyment of the 
sweets of office, but to console them 
under that inevitable doom to remain 
out which is the splendid result of 
his skilful maneuvring. Even now 
there seems to be an impression upon 
his mind that on his return from the 
country he will be in no better case, 
since in his latest address to his party 
he exalts the functions of an Oppo- 
sition with a chilling and ominous 
—> 
t this moment the flight of the 
writs throughout the kingdom cannot 
be many days off, and every member 
of the Cabinet in the Lower House, 
and every leading statesman of the 
Opposition, and every representative 
man below the gangway, has com- 
municated in some shape or other 
with his constituents. The new as- 
pirants, if not very able, are numerous, 
and have given their interpretation 
to the wants and wishes of the coun- 
try in phrases less trite and more 
free and significant than the place- 
men, In or Out, venture to employ. 
These expositions of opinion, with the 
comments of a Press, both metropo- 
litan and provincial, more indepen- 
dent, conscientious, and able, than 
has been known at any previous 
general election, and the indications 
of coming events supplied by the 
Session itself, constitute the materials 
of a forecast having much more the 
character of anticipation than predic- 
tion. It may be impossible to say 
whether this or that party, in mere 
number of heads, will be a gainer, or 
by how much, upon the making up of 
the totals, but the prevailing spirit of 
the next Parliament is already pre- 
evidenced. The body of legislators to 
be elected during the coming month 
will be in all probability a Constitu- 
tional Influence, because public senti- 
ment sets strongly in that direction ; 
because the country’s convictions on 
thesubject of Democratic Reform have 
VOL, LXVI,—NO. COCXCI, 


changed ; because no false issue will 
be presented to the electors to draw 
off their minds from the fundamental 
principles upon which the horrors of 
the American war, and the follies of 
the franchise projects of rival theo- 
rists, have thrown them back. If 
this Parliament were to have suffer- 
ed a violent dissolution, if Lord 
Palmerston had been forced to ter- 
minate its existence prematurely, by 
an appeal to the nation on some 
specific measure as to which he 
was at variance with his opponents, 
the benches might be refilled with 
men elected on some sectional prin- 
ciple. ae and party spirit 
would largely affect the result. But 
when Parliament has been permitted 
to expire naturally, and the people 
have had long warning to prepare 
for it, and the whole field of 
politics has undergone a survey in 
poe of it, and no shibboleth 
as been devised, and no false pro- 
mises are held out, there is ground 
for hope that an enlightened publie 
opinion will control the elections, and 
produce from the turmoil of the crisis 
such a result as patriots desire and far- 
seeing men have reckoned upon. The 
perfect political calm amid which the 
elections will take place justifies that 
hope. It is the calm of contentment. 
The country is prosperous, and when 

a people is so it is conservative. The 
question need not be discussed whether 
in reality what has been called the 
Conservative reaction has been ar- 
rested or is still in progress. What 
is desired is not reaction, but an in- 
telligent perception of principles, a 
popular mind and will strong enough 
to bring every novel theory to a com- 
mon-sense test, and a general recog- 
nition of the secondary character of 
party obligations. It is the common 
sense of the nation, not of the upper 
classes alone, but of the middle and 
lower middle class besides, which has 
dissipated the Reform theories so 
cooulinedes a few years ago. It 
laughs at Mr. Mill’s Rule-of-Three 
qualification ; it ridicules Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s Fancy Franchises; it revolts 
against the Ballot, and ascribes the 
representation of minorities to hare- 
brained enthusiasm. All this may be 
called a Conservative reaction, but it 
is not to be considered a reaction 
towards the Conservative party as led 
by Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, since 
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the latter positively resists it, and 
was at pains to vindicate for himself 
in his late manifesto the character of 
a reformer, as distinguished from that 
of a quondam reformer, with which 
Lord Palmerston declares himself 
content. 

To our mind but one thing is want- 
ing to put the expected triumph for 
constitutional principles beyond the 
possibility of mischance, and that is, 
the publication of an ultra-Radical 
programme. Such a document would 
alarm the electors, Whig and Tory 
alike, drive the best men on both 
sides together, and produce a far 
stronger “reaction” to such sound 
conservatism as has been described. 
For a time it appeared as if Mr. Glad- 
stone was about to promulgate a policy 
of this kind ; but if he ever intended 
throwing himself unreservedly into 
the arms of the Democrats, or was 
doing more than sounding the public 
mind by his universal-suffrage axiom, 
he has taken thought again and 
moderated his views. At Chester, 
when introducing his son as an ap- 
prentice to statesmanship, he said a 
word or two for himself, and descend- 
ed from the empyrean of a Morning 
Star Reform Bill to the fanciful but 
more earthly level of Mr. Disraeli’s 
lateral extensions. More lately he 
has deprecated the movement against 
his return for Oxford by coming round 
once more to the Church, and voting 
against the second reading of the 
Abolition of Tests Bill, which he 
voted for last year when it had reached 
the same stage. Mr. Bright feels the 

ressure of the same class of influences, 
in the form of an apathy on the part 
ofthe publicon all questions of Reform, 
and shrinks from attempting the for- 
mation of a separate Radical party. 
He knows the country would not 
tolerate it, and gave an evasive an- 
swer when his opinion was asked on 
the propriety of resisting the election 
of Palmerstonian candidates, Thelater 
conduct both of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright, perhaps more than any other 
circumstance, establishes that the na- 
tion is satisfied. The opportunity 
for the formation of that powerful 
Democratic party, with an immediate 
prospect of office, dreamed of a few 
months ago, is indefinitely postponed, 
and Mr. Gladstone has by this time 
become no doubt aware that if he 
would succeed Lord Palmerston he 
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must get at ohce upon Lord Palmers- 
ton’s political track. He is wily as 
well as fickle ; and as he is determined, 
reach the post how he may, to be 
the next Prime Minister, he will 
never permit a hasty speech delivered 
half a year ago to baulk his strong 
ambition. Even if he should find 
the Radical element stronger in the 
new Parliament than in the old, 
which is not likely, and that the 
reins should, by the withdrawal of 
Lord Palmerston or by any convulsion, 
fall into his hands, he will not, rash 
though he be, give his opponents the 
advantage which the connexion of his 
name with a violent Reform Bill 
would afford. He knows that in that 
case it would be met with a powerful 
resistance, if not from Mr. Disraeli, 
who would immediately try to outbid 
it, from a powerful section of the 
House, comprising many of the ablest 
of the Whigs and the more independ- 
ent of the Conservatives. Before that 
combination Mr. Gladstone could not 
hope to stand. Whatever plans he 
may have in the secrecy of his own 
mind, he will therefore go with the 
Government and party he is a mem- 
ber of to the hustings, and not dare 
that bold flight on his own sole ac- 
count which it seemed some time ago 
he had determined upon. The nation 
has perhaps been too much afraid of 
his democratic tendencies; he never 
had the power to do the harm that was 
supposed. The recent counterblasts 
to his radicalism of Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Horsman, and other persons of mark, 
must have produced no ordinary 
effect upon him. It showed him his 
inability to lead the great Whig party 
whither he wished. Its strongest 
men deliberately disown him. He 
took one view of what the country 
was anxious for, they another; and 
from the unexpected public approval 
bestowed upon them, it was plain that 
they were right and he grievously 
wrong. These men will all occupy 
seats in the new Parliament ; and in 
short, to lead the House with their 
opposition to contend against, would 
be impossible. It was necessary, 
therefore, to be cautious. Mr. Glad- 
stone, consequently, goes to the 
country with the rest as a Palmer- 
stonian—a distrusted one, however— 
as a statesman who would not be wel- 
comed in any part of the Kingdom 
were it not for his financial measures, 
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which are credited with the prosperity 
various events he had not the least 
control over conspired to create. 
Finance, is his walk, and the public 
desire to-confine him to it. ' 
Gladstone the Democrat thus si- 
lenced, there is little difficulty in 
describing the platforms, as the 
Americans say, on which the several 
parties and sections ground their 
claims. Foreign questions afford at 
present little scope for a distinctive 
policy. Whig and Tory are pretty 
much alike here, now that the Italian 
matter has been settled. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, however, took an opportunity 
during the debate on the Roman 
Catholic Oaths Bill to profess the 
highest veneration for the Holy See, 
and attachment to the principle of the 
Temporal Power, sentiments which 
inspire the public with alarm as to 
the character of his fureign manage- 
ment should he again come into office. 
The questions of Italian liberty and 
of the Pope’s continuance in Rome 
do not now press, but no year, 
hardly a nanth passes, without an 
occurrence of some kind, more or less 
important, calling for the exhibition 
of a proper national and Protestant 
spirit in reproof of Ultramontane in- 
trigue or overt Roman insults. In 
such cases Mr. Disraeli could not be 
depended upon. He is so trammelled 
by connexion with the Papal party 
that he cannot represent the free 
spiritof England. Whatever influence 
he possesses would be used for the 
Pontiff. Not only would the injuries 
inflicted by the Government of the 
Holy See on British subjects be con- 
doned, but the foreign prelate and 
potentate would in all likelihood be 
allowed to meddle in our domestic 
concerns with impunity. That Mr. 
Disraeli would respect his wishes to 
the extent of sacrificing constitutional 
interests where he could safely ven- 
ture, no one who has examined his 
recent speeches with attention, and 
observed with care the nature of 
the game he has been playing, 
can doubt. We should also have 
the relations between England and 
Italy, now happily amicable, dis- 
turbed by the paying of ostenta- 
tious compliments to the Roman 
Court, which would also tend to 
weaken the fraternity that exists be- 
tween the Emperor Napoleon and the 
English Government. On other for- 


eign questions there will probably 
be little difference in the professions 
of the rival leaders. Non-interven- 
tion is now a fixed principle in Eng- 
land. Whether Whig or Tory rules, 
our bearing towards America is likely 
to be, and ought to be, firm and 
friendly. We must admit fully and 
freely that the United States is a 
great reconstituted power, and culti- 
vate peaceful relations with it. It is 
but fair to say that the later manage- 
ment of the Colonies by Mr. Card- 
well has been able and wise, and he is 
understood to have brought certain 
important negotiations with the Ca- 
nadian delegates, relating to the de- 
fence of the province, to a satisfac- 
tory issue ; but Sir E. B. Lytton would 
have governed the Colonies equally 
well, and perhaps with less vacilla- 
tion. In colonial administration the 
choice would lie between men, not 
principles ; and Lord Derby’s Minister 
in that department might be less 
remorseless in New Zealand than 
his Whig predecessors. Sir Stafford 
Northeote has no new principles of 
finance to propound, neh would dis- 
tribute a surplus pretty much as Mr. 
Gladstone does, if fortune favoured 
him as it has the latter simply lucky 
Minister. If the Conservative aspi- 
rant pledged himself to the total 
repeal of the Income Tax, it would 
be something, but that he has not 
done. In none of these branches is 
there hope at present of a distinctive 
policy. The parties are agreed, or 
at all events not very decidedly 
divided in opinion, upon any of the 
principles which affect foreign or 
colonial ‘relations, or the collection of 
revenue, or even the national de- 
fences. 

It is among constitutional ques- 
tions that the cause of battle is 
found; and the positions of the rival 
leaders with respect to these have 
been defined by the collisions that 
have taken place during the present 
session on such questions as Mr. 
Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill, the 
Irish Church, the Roman Catholic 
Oaths, the Dublin Catholic University 
Charter, the Tenant-right agitation, 
and the abolition of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Tests. The story of the debates 
on these questions has various points 
of compe and bears closely on the 
duties of electors at the present crisis. 

Before touching those points, let 
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it bé remembered that every one 
of the questions named remains over 
to be dealt with by the new Parlia- 
ment. Electors are bound to dispose 
of their votes with a view to the 
effect to be produced thereby upon 
these unsettled subjects. By keeping 
in or putting out Lord Palmerston 
will they best contribute to check De- 
mocratic reform projects ; to maintain 
the Irish Church as an essential part 
of the nativnal religious estublish- 
ment ; to preserve the Securities em- 
bodied in the Act of 1829 ; to defeat 
revolutionary measures of land con- 
fiscation ; and to maintain the ancient 
character of the great Universities 
equally against the Roman and the 
Rationalistic influence. The record- 
ing of a vote which goes to determine 
such vital questions is a solemn act, 
and every elector is bound, as a Chris- 
tian anda patriot, to consider in what 
way his franchise can be employed 
most effectually to prevent disorganiz- 
ing and unconstitutional legislation, 
and having made up his mind, to 
discard mere motives of party, and 
perform a duty only less responsible 
than a religious obligation with a 
fearless independence. 

The position of the people of Eng- 
land with regard to Reform seems 
simply this. They recognise at last the 
hollowness of the successive franchise 
eo for so many years foment- 
ed for party purposes, They are 
sick of the competing Bills that have 
been the disgraceful incidents of the 
game of faction. No enthusiasm is 
awakened in a constituency by the 
cry of a £6 franchise or of the 
Ballot. The respectable class of 
working men, once clamorous for a 
lowered ‘suffrage, have risen, through 
the natural growth of the country’s 
prosperity, into the ranks of the 
privileged, and all their interests lie 
in the maintenance of the existing 
standards. They see that those be- 
low them could not be safely en- 
trusted with votes: the effect of giv- 
ing that class power would not be in- 
jurious to the highest orders in the 
community, but to the class imme- 
diately above themselves. The 
struggling, industrious, modergtely 
prosperous man would suffer first and 
most by the domination of a demo- 
cracy. Instead of having room for a 
legitimate pride in the ascent he had 
made in the social scale, he would 
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find himself on a common level of 
political privileges with a mob des- 
titute of information and self-respect. 
His right to vote would cease, in such 
circumstances, to have any value, and 
be considered an incumbrance rather 
than an advantage. The well-to-do 
working man is conscious, besides, 
that suffrage-extension is an inclined 
plane, down which, when any states- 
man once gets fairly upon it, he will 
be carried violently to the bottom. 
Mr. Gladstone went right down 
without an effort to stay himself 
by the way. Mr. Bright began with 
reductions, and descended rapidly to 
universal suffrage. Mr. Disraeli tried 
to fix the point beyond which there 
should be no sliding, and devised 
franchises which went a long way to- 
wards universal suffrage, but through 
by-paths called by pleasant names 
to delude the wayfarer. Considering 
all these experiences, without pledg- 
ing himself absolutely to things as 
they stand—without interpreting the 
words “Rest and be thankful” as 
precluding him from ever favouring 
changes for the better, the intelligent 
English artisan adopts the axiom, 
and asks his representative for no 
Reform definitions or promises. The 
only person who has not perceived 
this revolution in political sentiment 
is Mr. Disraeli. That right hon. 
entleman boasts that he is still a 
former ; but as his followers con- 
sider those professions a hypocrisy, 
and his opponents benefit by his mis- 
conception of the public feeling, 
what he has said on that topic in his 
recent manifesto is of the smallest 
moment. Of the unsettled subjects 
to be handed over to the New Par- 
liament, therefore, Reform ought to 
be the least troublesome. By con- 
stantly stirring it, rival leaders might 
again make mischief; but if wiser 
counsels prevail, and they should 
agree to let sleeping dogs lie, it may 
be six years more before “ pro- 
ess” in a dangerous democratic 
irection afflicts society. An Irish 
candidate, not without sagacity, 
declares in his address to his con- 
stituents :—“I do not believe that 
Reform will be the battle-cry of the 
future ;” and he is probably right. 
One other proof that this is so is 
the circumstance that Reformers of 
a very “advanced” school, who 
a short time since could think and 
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speak of nothing but the oppres- 
sion under which working men lay 
from wanting votes, have lately 
turned their minds to quite another 
grievance, the want of power 
among such workmen as are water- 
drinkers .to rob of their beer those 
that prefer a béverage more artificial. 
The Radicals are transformed into 
Permissive-Bill mey, and go about 
the country clamouring for the right 
of majorities to nail up the doors of 
public houses! At Sheffield, Mr. 
Roebuck had his greatest difficulty in 
silencing this absurd faction, and he 
is not the only Member who, on seek- 
ing re-election, will find this test put 
to him instead of the Ballot or Mr. 
Baines’s Bill. Whatever else the 
substitution of an erratic and de- 
“spotically-minded teetotalism for pro- 
jects to “Americanize our institu- 
tions” may indicate, the adoption of 
such a cry shows how utterly with- 
out influence are all the old clap- 
traps. The proof of this change 
was completed on the 16th ult., when 
Mr. Berkeley renewed his motion in 
favour of secret voting, which would 
once have convulsed England from 


one end to the other, and challenging 


his fellow-representatives in set 
terms to make a confession of their 
faith, phrased it thus :—“ That, as 
a general election is impending, and 
as we have no law which can put 
down the intimidation of voters or 
prevent bribery, it is therefore ex- 
pedient that a trial should be given 
to the vote by ballot.” Lord Pal- 
merston re-appeared in his place, in 
recruited health, to oppose the pro- 
position, and did so in a vigorous 
speech, declaring the proposal to 
screen the trustee—so the voter was-— 
from all consequences in the dis- 
charge of his trust, “contrary to the 
principles of the Constitution and to 
common sense, as well as inconsistent 
with the principles upon which 
human society was founded.” The 
Ballot, he added, “would be de- 
moralizing, and lower the character 
of the constituencies.” The Conser- 
vative leaders, who are known to 
have been disposed at one time to 
yield on this as they have been on 
almost every other point on which 
Radicals or Ultramontanes have 
pressed them, sat by in silence, 
whilst Lord Palmerston made this 
uncompromising statement of his 
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views with an election hanging over 


-him, and a maddened democratic 


faction ready to devour him for his 
demolition of their last popular doc- 
trine. The motion went to the vote, 
and within a few days of the. elec- 
tions only seventy-four Members 
could be collected for its support. 
The same candidate whose obser- 
vation on the Reform question has 
been cited, adds that the Parliament 
now to be elected will be most con- 
cerned with matters affecting Irish 
politics. It is proverbially dangerous 
to prophesy, but there is some proba- 
bility about the statement. During 
the present session Ireland has been 
before the House of Commons fre- 
quently; and it is, perhaps, not too 
much to say that the English public 
are more earnestly and practically 
interested in its welfare than here- 
tofore. It is admitted that she has 
suffered by the commercial legislation . 
which enriched England. Free trade 
has brought no benefit to a country 
without manufactures, and, except in 
a few districts, unfitted for them. 
The only recompense to the Irish 
farmer has been the larger price of 
beef from an increased demand in 
England; but the advance in the 
price of animal food has, to the gene- 
ral population, more than counter- 
balanced the advantage of the cheap 
loaf, whilst the decline in tillage has 
diminished the population, and with 
that diminution the shopkeepers of 
the country towns have become im- 
poverished. No one recommends re- 
actionary legislation as a remedy. 
Only fools or knaves ask the Govern- 
ment to “keep the people at home b 
providing them with employment : 
it is a state of things to which spe- 
cifics are not applicable. But Irish- 
men do expect that Englishmen shall 
look kindly on their struggles, avoid 
the language of insult, preach self- 
reliance less superciliously, and treat 
with proper eangaeh every legitimate 
request for parliamentary interposi- 
tion. That spirit displayed, and a 
deaf ear turned to the croakings of 
agitators, Ireland will improve... The 
men of the new Parliament, it is to 
be hoped, will be thus affected towards 
a portion of the kingdom with which 
London writers are even still less 
acquainted than with Hindustan. It 
is not to be expected that acrimonious 
party conflicts will suddenly. give 
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place in Ireland to the practical 
effort in which the wisest men per- 
ceive that the country’s salvation fies. 

The politics of Irish Protestant- 
ism have moderated ; and there is 
a large and growing, though too 
timorous, section of the Roman Ca- 
tholic population, comprising all the 
more generously educated, found ear- 
nestly co-operating with their Protest- 
ant fellow-countrymen in every en- 
terprise of social worth or real value. 
But whilst these sections have been un- 
dergoing liberalization, another, and 
numerically powerful body, led by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, and hav- 
ing the advantage of a vast prepon- 
derance in numbers, has endeavoured 
to drag the people back into the tur- 
moil and exasperations of the days of 
the tithe war. This only too influ- 
ential faction wishes to separate the 
inhabitants again into two hostile 


. camps. It forbids the association of 


Protestants and Roman Catholics 
even in ordinary intercourse. It di- 
vides them from their earliest school- 
days as it were by high walls over 
which they cannot get as much asa 
glimpse of each other. It refuses to 
allow them to work together in their 
manhood for any common object. 
And it does all this in pursuit of a 
long game, and upon a profound calcu- 
lation that what is known as Ultra- 
montanism, when it has thus com- 
pacted itself, excluding every liberal 
influence, will, in its organized isola- 
tion, constitute such a power as 
practically to possess supremacy in 
the island. It was to promote this 
deep-laid scheme that the late As- 
sociation of Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishops was founded ; and although 
their success has been of the poorest 
kind—if it can be called success at 
all, seeing that their society now on 
the eve of the elections has no candi- 
dates, and seems unable to command 
a single constituency—they will, ne- 
vertheless, return tothe charge in the 
New Parliament, and make such alli- 
ances with leaders and with parties, 
disregarding all considerations of poli- 
tical morality and all ties of honour, as 
will seem fitted to effect their pur- 
pose. The existence of this faction, 
its intrigues, and its facile shiftings 
from one English section and chief 
to another, not only complicate Irish 
politics, but produce difficulties for 
the Empire. 
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The claims it makes, and the in- 
solent manner in which they are as- 
serted, have produced a striking 
change of political feeling, if not of 
political relations, in Ireland. Up to 
August last year it was believed that 
such coquettings with Ultramon- 
tanism as Mr. Disraeli was charged 
with, were of small practical moment : 
he wished to catch a few votes, and 
was merely willing to allowthe Roman 
Catholics of the extremer class to 
believe that he would deal generously 
with them in so far as his party’s 
principles permitted. The so-called 
O’Connell demonstration, however, 
which had much more of a pro- 
spective than a retrospective cha- 
racter, and was intended to found a 
new agitation, managed by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, to define the con- 
cessions—as the phrase is in Ire- 
land—which the ecclesiastical party 
expected from Mr. Disraeli, or any 
body who should enter into com- 
petition with him, was soon fol- 
lowed by an organization as pomp- 
ously inaugurated as were the 
episcopal movements before 1829, 
under the title of the National As- 
sociation. This body made three de- 
mands—for the abolition of the Irish 
Church; Tenant-right ; and what 
they called, with studied deception, 
Free Education—that is, denomina- 
tional endowed education, in all 
branches of instruction, from the 
primary school to the university. 

A ‘propense of this sort, promul- 
gated by men who manifestly con- 
sidered its realization not distant, 
was calculated to startle the Conser- 
vatives as much as it did the 
moderate Roman Catholics. It was 
an invasion intended upon the per- 
sonal liberties of the latter: to the 
former it seemed the fruit of Mr. 
Disraeli’s bidding for the Roman 
vote, which had sent up the price of 
that marketable article. About the 
same time Roman Catholic digni- 
taries, and the laymen enjoying most 
by their confidence, did not hesitate 
to say publicly that they had greater 
expectations from the Tories than 
from the Whigs; and although the 


Irish Roman Catholic journals, and 
at least one Irish Roman Catholic 
— continued to cling to the 

hig alliance which had subsisted 
for thirty years, the TZ'ablet, which 
has been the able and consistent 
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organ of the new Tory-Catholic al- 
liance in England, has not wanted 
influential backers among the Irish 
Ultramontanes. The inclination at 
this moment is decidedly towards a 
Disraelite-papal compact on the Irish 
side of the Channel, and on the other, 
that alliance is already formed, and 
in full working. Certain overt acts 
of the Conservative leader have en- 
couraged the hopes of the papal 
party, as, for instance—not to go back 
to his ostentatious and over-acted 
sincerity in support of the Prison 
Ministers Bill two years ago, but to 
confine our glance to the last few 
months—when Sir John Pakington 
intimated his readiness to make that 
enactment compulsory—as when Mr. 
Disraeli was found bestowing his 
confidence upon Mr. Pope Hennessy, 
the typical man of this mesalliance— 
as when, more lately, he nullified his 
vote on the Oaths Bill by a speech 
which went much farther than an 
apology for that vote, which more 
than shadowed forth his policy to- 
wards the Roman Catholic Church 
as one of bold and progressive con- 
cession. He professed his readiness 
to meet every claim of his Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen in a 
spirit of “rational conciliation.” He 
spoke of their Church as on a level 

olitically and spiritually with the 
Secedeen National Church. He 
suggested that it was a mistake to 
agitate against the latter in Ireland 
with a destructive intent: the true 
policy was to “create,” not “de- 
stroy;” and he was prepared to defend 
the institution assailed by creating 
something equivalent. 

Mr. Disraeli’s promise to conciliate 
rationally, would be fair enough if the 
demands proceeded from a rational 

rty—if they were really made by his 

man Catholic fellow-countrymen; 
but they are made by a noisy party 
whom the general Roman Catholic 
population dread. The great body of 
the peopleareapatheticabout politics. 
They have no sympathy with 9 
the Foiacopal Points, except in a lan- 

id way with Tenant-right. And 
the educated Roman Catholics seek 
no change. Mr. Disraeli, then, pro- 

to conciliate a faction, not a 
nation. The reading in Ireland of the 
dark hints of his speech has been 
that he means to promote the estab- 
lishment and ultimate endowment of 
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Roman Catholic ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions ; and the Catholic University- 
men make no secret of the belief 
that one of the first acts of his rule 
would be to give that absolutely ex- 
clusive college a Charter. This would 
be to contradict the liberal policy of 
the last quarter of a century, and to 
inaugurate a reaction which would 
monasticize Ireland, and render it 
soon as great a difficulty to England 
as in the worst days of dominant agi- 
tation. 

Is it surprising that the prospect 
of such a policy by a great poli- 
tical party should have alarmed all 
the better portion of the Irish people, 
Conservative and Liberal ? The 
effect upon the former is seen in their 
acknowledged hesitation as to the 
disposal of their votes at the general 
election. They have entirely aban- 
doned any trust they may have ever 
placed in Mr. Disraeli. A vote of 
confidence in that leader proposed in 
any Conservative constituency in Ire- 
land would be promptly rejected: 
a vote of censure and repudiation 
would find few dissentients. In the 
metropolitan Irish county, the fact 
that one of the Conservative candi- 
dates acts as whipper-in to Mr. Dis- 
raeli seriously endangers his election, 
although no one could be personally 
more popular. Mr. Disraeli’s last 
studied oration was the best canvass- 
ing speech that could have been 
made in favour of the new candidate, 
whose prospects rest almost solely 
upon the discontent among the Con- 
servative portion of the constituency. 

The same influences are operating 
in other counties and boroughs, and it 
is hard to say what may not be the 
extent of their effect when the test- 
ing-time arrives. That extent is not 
to be judged of by the mere number of 
candidates returned in place of “Der- 
byites,” avowedly as supporters of 
the Government, or as Palmersto- 
nians, but by the general character of 
the Conservative candidates, and the 
footing on which they will enter the 
new Parliament. There seems a ge- 
neral disposition to pledge them to 
independence—that is, to freedom 
from the obligation to follow Mr. Dis- 
raeli. The obvious idea of the Irish 
electors is, that their representatives 
should be perfectly untrammelled by 
pledges to the particular leaders to 
whom they have formerly adhered, 
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and if a declaration of principles is 
more frequently required from them 
than on former occasions, and if those 
principles seem rather strongly Pro- 
testant, this arises less from a desire 
to return persons of very pronounced 
views, than from the wish to emanci- 
pate the elected from men by exact- 
ing a profession of doctrines. Given 
what they consider sound Conserva- 
tives—the word Constitutionalist is 
arising to replace, or add a new force 
to that term—and the Irish Pro- 
testant constituencies will leave their 
nominees at liberty to join in an 
olitical combination, and to fol- 
ow any leaders, in the next Parlia- 
ment, whereby that security for the 
integrity of the national institutions 
can be obtained which they have 
ceased to look for from Mr. Disraeli. 
Were Lord Palmerston a younger 
man, Palmerstonianism would be 
the predominating political creed in 
Ireland in 1865 among all sections, 
the Ultramontanes and the ex- 
lacemen of Lord Derby excepted. 
~~ old as the Premier is, this would 
have been the result had Mr. Glad- 
stone not vitally injured the reputa- 
tion of his Government by universal- 
suffrage theories and hostility to the 
Irish Church. It is his sole fault 
if Lord Palmerston’s influence fails 
somewhat of its natural effect in this 
quarter of the empire. He has done 
much to spoil the character made by 
the Government’s bold and happy 
defence of the essential unity of 
the Churches of England and Ire- 
land, by their resistance to the land- 
confiscation schemes, and general 
discouragement of agitation. 
Nevertheless, a great political change 
is in progressin Ireland. Parties, for 
many years quite fixed, are in a state 
of transition ; and if the more suc- 
cessful class of English statesmen 
will only continue in the constitu- 
tional groove in which Lord Palmer- 
ston has placed them, resisting alike 
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the Ultramontanism of Mr. Disraeli 
and the Radicalism of Mr. Bright, the 
Irish gentry and the most free and 
vigorous of the Irish professional and 
commercial classes will be found on 
the side of the party with which it 
would appear they are destined hence- 
forth to eve a closer affinity. Con- 
fidence is not created in aday. As 
yet the transition is but in its earliest 
stage. The impending elections will 
do no more than has been stated. 
Still that is a great deal. The Irish 
Conservatives will refuse to be drag- 
ged through the mire of an avowed 
pro-Papal policy. How their deter- 
mination to resist it will affect their 
relation to parties, and the supreme 
question of who shall be In and who 
Out, it would be idle to attempt to 
predict. It seems clear, however, 
that if Mr. Disraeli gains a few 
votes in Ireland, and conciliates 
Roman Catholic sections in English 
manufacturing towns, by professions 
of veneration for the Holy See, and 
by pledging himself to the main- 
tenance, so far as in him lies, of 
the Temporal Power, he will lose of 
his old Conservative Irish followers 
more than he will gain by such 
an artifice. He profoundly miscalcu- 
lates if he conceives that he can toy 
with the convictions of Irish Protest- 
ants ; and if they should ever bodily 
transfer themselves to his opponents 
their loss will be to him irreparable. 
The one circumstance in his favour 
at the elections in Ireland will be the 
fear of a Russell and Gladstone ad- 
ministration in 1866, but the exist- 
ence of that danger a-head, though 
it may diminish confidence in the 
party in power, will not inspire 
confidence in the leadership of the 
Member for Bucks. The disposition 
of the most patrioticand most thought- 
ful men will be to stand aloof, un- 
pledged to any leader, until the time 
declares who is to be henceforward 
on the side of the Constitution. 





